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PREFACE 


The  attempt  has  heen  made  to  organize  a  relatively  comprehen- 
sive set  of  references  and  review  of  recent  writings  pertaining  to 
consxmer  hehavior  as  related  to  food.  The  goal  was  to  provide  a 
single  ready  source  for  both  general  background  information  and 
specific  findings. 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  anyone  Interested  in  behavior 
of  cons\imers  is  the  large  number  of  sources  of  information 
^^  ,  representing  many  disciplines  and  interest  groups  which  have 
pertinent  bearing  on  the  general  area.  Publication  of  consumer 
behavior  researches  has  been  increasing  at  an  increasing  rate. 
To  make  best  use  of  limited  resources  in  compiling  this  biblio- 
graphy^ an  arbitrary  time  period  of  the  most  recent  five  years, 
1955  through  1959>  was  decided  upon.  It  was  felt  that  this 
period  would  Include  the  largest  portion  of  the  better  work 
published  in  the  area.  Further,  the  better  work  from  previous 
years  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  covered  througli  references  to 
it  in  the  more  recent  work  and  in  the  books  from  the  selected 
book  list  which  Is  Included  with  each  section. 

Another  area  where  j\adgment  was  used  was  that  of  determining 
which  articles  should  be  Included.  In  some  cases  general  articles 
were  Included  when  they  appeared  to  be  valuable  in  terms  of  back- 
ground material  or  in  terms  of  showing  special  insight  in 
drawing  from  research  projects  and  Integrating  this  material. 

In  the  co\irse  of  ccmpllatlon  it  became  evident  that  many  of 
the  articles  would  have  an  Interest  for  a  relatively  limited  reader 
group  because  they  were  highly  specific.  As  a  resiilt,  if  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  a  specific  product  or  variety,  was  based  upon  a 
local  population  or  selected  samples,  or  in  some  other  way 
indicated  that  it  would  be  of  less  general  interest  it  was  not 
annotated  but  listed  by  author,  title,  and  source.  It  may  be 
noted  that  some  articles  were  abstracted  which  were  specific  in 
content.  The  decision  to  abstract  any  "specific"  article  was 
based  on  judggaaent  as  to  its  value  in  relation  to  research  design, 
generallzablllty,  or  general  methodological  importance. 

The  attempt  was  made  to  organize  and  classify  the  Information 
in  a  way  In  which  it  would  be  meaningful  to  the  user.  The  categories 
are  not  always  mutually  exclusive,  but  entries  were,  for  the  most 
part,  listed  under  the  one  most  appropriate  heading.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  a  few  entries  should  be  classified  imder  more  than 
"^  tne  heading.  In  these  cases  they  were  simply  listed  in  each 
\.. place  if  they  had  not  been  annotated.  If  an  annotation  was  made, 
^  the  annotation  was  included  where  it  appeared  to  be  most  pertinent 
-^  while  in  the  other  category  the  entry  was  listed  by  author  and 
"^  title,  with  a  cross-reference  made  to  the  annotation.  For  instance: 
The  first  fentry  on  page  1  reads  "Adams,  J.  S.,  An  experiment  on 
<luestion  and  response  bias  (a6-1)."  On  page  29  number  1  under  a6 
is  an  abstract  of  this  article. 


No  annotation  was  made  of  books.  At  the  end  of  each  section 
a  selected  list  \ras   included  in  which,  it  should  be  noted,  the 
five-year  time  span  restriction  was  not  imposed. 

Monograph-tjrpe  publications,  such  as  Lilted  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  publications  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
publications  from  various  states,  were  also  included  for  the 
five-year  period. 

The  appendix  includes  a  list  and  brief  description  of  the 
character  and  usual  t3rpe  of  articles  appearing  in  the  periodicals 
covered  by  the  bibliography. 
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A.  METHODOLOGY 


1.  Surveys  V 

;  rs.l..  Adams,  J.  S.,  An  eaqerlment  on  question  and  response  "bias.  (a6-1) 

'2.     Back,  K,  W.,  R.  Hi^l-  and  J.  M.  Stycos,  Interviewer  effect  on 
scale  reproducibility.  (A2-3) 

.  -3.  Barr,  A.,  Differences  "between  experienced  interviewers.  (a6-3) 

■('  ■■  . 

k.    Boyd,  H.  W.,  Jr.  and  R.  Westfall,  Interviewers  as  a  source  of 
error  in  survey,  (a6-5) 

j:5.  Brown,  J.  !^.,  Respondents  rate  public  opinion  interviewers, 
•<;'  >.   Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  2,  pp.  96-102. 
Apr.  1955. 

In  order  to  rate  interviewers  on  a  national  survey,  a 
,  ,  respondent  rating  scale  ^jrais  used  to  measure  interviewer- 
respondent  relationship  during  th^  interview. 

Respondents'  ratings  were  compared  with  6  criteria  of 
good  interviewing  and  a  significant  relationship  with  the 
number  of  nonlegitimate  "don't  know"  answers  oVtaiined  and  the 
number  of  usable  ansxrers  given  to  free  response  questions  was 
.  ■'  •   found.  The  validity  of  the  k   criteria  which  did  not  relate 
to  the  ratings  was  questioned.  . . 

A  high  correlation  was  found  between  the  same  question 
asked  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the , questionnaire . 
■  .  r.:; .   There  was  als»  a  signifiscant  positive  relatiorishiip  between 
-  'i'^   i   intearviewers '  ratings  of  their  procedure  during  the  interview 
■    and  respondents'  indications  of  the  procedure,. 

6.  Brownlee,  K,  A.,  A  note  ©n  the  effects  of  nonresponse  on 
surveys.  (A6-6) 

7.  Burk,  M.  C.  and  T.  J.  Lanahan,  Jr.,  Use  of  1955  food  survey 
(.;.;,  ^ta  f or  research  in  agricultural  economics,  Agricultural 

Economics  Research,  Vol.  10,  No.  3,  PP.  79-98.  July  1958. 

The  purpose  was  to  provide  guidance  for  agricultural 
economists  in  the  use  of  survey  data. 

It  is  divided  into  3  parts:  (l)  a  description  of  the 
1955  survey  and  the  types  of  data. obtained  from  it.  Includes 
description  of  the  sample  and  the  data.  cojLlection  method,  and 
types  of  data  in  terms  of ,  quantity,  nutritive  veuLue,  etc., 
of,  food  consumed,  ,,  (2)  procedures  use4  iji  working  with  the 
survey  data:  (a)  value  data  for  all  _fOjid,  C*^)  commodity  data, 
(c)  guides  for  comparison  with  other  data,  (d)  graphic  analysis 
and  (e)  use  of  related  data.  (3)  examples  of  use  of  data  in 


economic  analyses  of  problems  of  significance  to  agricultural 
adjustment.  Describes  how  to  deal  with  some  procedural 
problems:  (a)  one  person  households,  (b)  foods  eaten  out,- 
(c)  checks  on  level  of  1955  survey  data  and  (d)  which  measure 
to  use.  Separation  of  effects  of  several  factors  was  discussed 
in  terms  of  population  distributions,  regional  data,  urba^aiza- 
tion  data,  price  inrplication  and  income-consumption  relation- 
ships .  ;  : .  -  ■ 

8.  Cole,  D.  E,,;  Field  work  in  sample  surveys  of  household  inccHne  and 
expenditure.  Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  pp.  U9-6I.  1956. 

Concerned  with  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  financial 
surveys  might  be  improved.  The  interviewer  and  non-response, 
the  nature  and  importance  of  recording  errors,  the  interviewer 
and  recording  errors,  the  respondent,  and  recording  err6rs  and  the 
costs  of  field  work  are  discussed.  Ways  in  which  non-samg»ling 
errors  may  be  reduced  are  discussed. 

9.  Dunnette,  M.  D.,  W.  3.  Uphoff  and  M.  Aylward,  The  effect  of  lack 
of  Information  on  the  vmdecided  response  in  attitude  surveys. 
(A6-8) 

10.  El-Badry,  M.  A.,  A  sampling  procedure  for  mailed  questionnaires. 
(A3-22) 

11.  Erdos,  P.  L.,  How  to  get  higher  returns  from  your  mall  surveys. 
Printers'  Ink,  Vol.  258,  No.  8,  pp,  30-3I.  Feb.  22,  I957.'   ■ 

Discusses  12  factors  which  affect  the  percentage  of 
retiomed  questionnaires  in  a  mall  survey:  (l)  prestige  of 'the 
organization  doing  the  survey;  (2)  the  Interest  the  respondeints 
have  in  the  subject  of  the  survey;  (3)  the  copy,  layout  and  phras- 
ing of  the  questionnaire;  (k)   the  length  of  the  questionnaire; 
(5)  the  degree  to  which  the  letter  and  questionnaire  motivates 
the  respondent;  (6)  the  length  of  the  letter;  (7)  the  format  of 
the  letter;  (8)  how  the  letter  communicates  the  benefits  to  the 
respondent  of  his  filling  out  the  questionnaire;  (9)  how  the 
letter  ccMiamunlcates  the  confidentiality  of  the  survey;  (lO) 
whether  a  follow-up  report  is  offered  to  the  respondent;  (ll) 
whether  a  stamped  and  addressed  reply  envelope  is  used  and ' 
(12)  whether  an  air-mail  stamp  is  used  when  appropriate. 

12.  Erdos,  P.  L.,  Successful  mail  surveys:  high  returns  and  how  to 
get  them.  Printers'  Ink,  Vol.  258,  No.  9,   pp.  56-6O.  Mar.  1,  1957- 

Discusses  such  return  boosting  techniques  as  post-card 
"warnings"  and  reminders,  multiple  mailings,  telegrams,  pailels 
and  premiums.  Discusses  how  to  choose  a  premium,  premium  bias 
and  gives  Illustrative  examples  of  each.  A  follow-up  to  "How  to 
get  higher  returns  from  your  mail  surveys." 
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13.  Ferber,  R.,  The  effect  of  respondent  ignoi^ance  on  survey  re&ults» 
(A6-9)  "•.... 

Ik.     Ferber,  R.,  Sales  forecasting  by  sample  surveys^  Journal  of 
Marketing,  Vol.  20,  Ifo.  1,  pp.  1-13 .  July  1955  = 

Considers  some  of  the  methods  that  nay  be  employed  in 
using  a  sample  survey  to  forecast  sales:  (l)  cost— relatively 
high  because  personal  interviews  are  necessaryj  Ts)  speed"" 
generally  more  rapid  means  of  forecasting  when  compared  with 
use  of  regression  functions  or  methcds  using  math  income  data; 
(3)  item  forecasted — a  sample  survey  may  be  used  in  forecasting: 
(a)  a  good,  purchased  after  advance  planning  and  thought,  (l») 
a  good,  purchased  frequently  and  with  relatively  little  thought; 
{h)   period  covered  by  the  forecast — depends  on  conanodity  under 
test;  (5)  area  covered— in  general  an  intensive  sttidy  of 
reiEatively  few  people  is  most  advantageous;  (6)  means  of 
collecting  data- "generally  personal  interview. 

Considers  3  types  of  data  for  sales  forecasting"-attitudes 
and  expectations,  purchase  intent jLons  and  past  purchase 
information — and  the  2  principle  means  of  obtaining  them — 
single  interview  surveys  and  consumer  panels. 

Also  considers  a  possible  operating  procedure  utilizing  a 
consumer  panel. 

15.  Ferber,  R.,  Value  judgments  and  the  public  opinion  polls. 

Current  Econonic  Comment,  Vol.  18,  No.  3,  pp.  17-23.  Aug.  1956. 

Considers  (l)  Judgments  peculiar  to  polls,  (2)  population 
Selection,  :(3)  obtainijng  the  information  about  a  population, 
{h)   sample  ^sign,  size  and  selection,  (5)  questionnaire 
construction,  (6)  interviewers,  (7)  getting  the  information 
(fr«m  respondent),  (8)  coding,  editing  and  tabxilating  and 
(9)  Judgments  common  to  all  statistical  operations. 

Value  Judgments  play  a  central  r«le  in  polls  and  other 
sampling  studies.  Despite  all  the  emphasis  on  rigor  and 
precision,  polling  in  practice  is  essentially  a  highly 
subjective  field  where  Judgnent  is  the  determining  factor  at 

most  of  the  :  key  stages;  i.e.,  " sampling  represents  a 

compromise  between  the  dictates  of  theory  and  the  realities 
of  the  situation."  The  greatest  weaknesses  in  polling  at  the 
current  time  are  given  as  sample  number  selection,  question 
warding,  and  questionnaire  construction.  Concerning  value 
Judgments  themselves,  sampling  is  a  field  in  which  value 
Judgments  that  are  made  can  generally  be  well-informed  ones, 
and  on  many  aspects  of  polling,  a  sufficient  body  of  knowledge 
is  available  concerning  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  value 
Judgments  on  s\irvey  results,  to  enable  well-informed  decisions 
to  be  made. 
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16.  Ferris,  G.  E.,  The  K-visit  method  of  constaner  testing, 
Biometrics,  Vol.  ik,   No.  1,  pp.  39-^9.  Mar.  1958. 

1?.  Filipello,  F.,  H.  W.  Berg  and  A.  D.  Webh,  A  sampling  method 
for  household  surveys,  II,  I^inel  characteristics  and  their 
relation  to  usage  of  wine.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  10, 
pp.  508-510,  1958.     

18,  Gales;  k.  and  M.  G.  Kendall,  An  inquiry  concerning  interviewer 
variability,  (a6-12)  ^by..- 


19.  Goldstein,  H.  and  B.rH.I&'oll,  Methods  of  ■  increasing  mail 
response.  Journal  of  iMarlteting,  Vol.  22,  Noi  1,  pp.' 55-57. 
•July  195T-  -  .;  :,      ..::„  Jii  ',.:.-.. 

DiscTASses  some .  reported  results  of  various  studies, 
without  special  inducements,  in  which  the  returns  were  initially 
high  or  much  improved  over  earlier  mailed  questionnaires. 

V' Procedures  which  were  used  in  a  survey  of  ^^,630  general 
hospitals  are  also  discussed.  At  the  end  of  3 "^follow-ups ,  •■ 
98.6  per  cent  of  the  hospitals  had  replied.  Although  this  - 
population  would  be  far  different  in  characteristics  from  the 
usual  population  for  a  mail  survey,  many  generalizable 

•  procedures  are  ^presented.  ■ 

20.  Gray,  P.  G.,  Examples  of  interviewer  variability  taken  from  two 
sample  surveys.  Applied  Statistics;  Vol.  3t  No.  2,  pp.  73-85.  - 
June  1956.       "  ... 

Interviewer  variability,  as  it  occurred  in  2  surlreys,  is 
examined.  Generally,  questions  can  be  divided  into  two 'broad 
classes:  factual  and  opinion.  The  latter  tends  to  show  more 
vgLriability  as  a  function  of  the  interviewer  or  of  the  interviewer- 
respondent  interaction.  Meas\ires  that  may  be  employed  in 
examining,  this  interviewer  varial»ility  are  discussed. 

21.  Gray,  P.  G.,  A  sample  -  sTirvey  with  both  a  postal  and  an  interview 
stage.  Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  139*153.  June  1957. 

A  sample  survey  which  utilized  a  postal  inquiry  had 
satisfactory  results.  The  sample  design,  the  sampling  oporsltions 
and  the  responses  are  discussed^  Both  rural  and  iirban  sa^aples 
were  taken.  The  retiims  were:  88  per  cent  of  the  rural ■  santple 
with  mail  only,  99.5  per  cent  yith  interviewing,  9U  per- cent 
of  the  urban  sample  with  mail  only  and  99.8  per  cent  with*- 
interviewing. 

22.  Greenberg,  A.,  Consimer • surveys  need  more  than  probability  ■ 
samples.  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  51>  No.  3,  p.  27. 

Jan.  31,  1958. 
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23.  Greenberg,  A.  and  M.  N.  Manfield,  On  the  reliability  of  ^nain 
questionnaires  in  product  tests.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  21, 
No.  3,  pp.  342-»3^5.  Jan.  1957. 

The  design  was  to  leave  with  regiilar  users  of  specific 
lipsticks  an  unidentified  tube  of  lipstick.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  use  the  test  lipstick  for  3  weeks  and  told  they  would 
be  intervie>7ed  on  opinions  at  the  end  of  this  time.  Each 
respondent  "vras  sent  a  letter  and  a  post-card  questionnaire  1 
week  later.  The  questionnaire  consisted  of  2  questions:  1 
concerning  a  coniparison  with  regular  brand,  the  other  concerning 
a  value  judgment  of  the  sanrple  lipstick  (e.g.,  very  good,  good, 
etc . ) .  The  same  2  questions  were  incoiporated  in  follow-up 
personal  interview  (approximatelj''  2  weeks  after  the  letter  was 
received).  A  coniparison  of  those  answering  to  both  mail  and 
personal  interview,  mail  only  and  interview  only  showed  that 
the  mail  respondents  were  representative  of  the  entire  saiTiple 
in  their  opinions. 

24.  Hansen,  M.  H.  and  J.  Stienberg,  Control  of  errors  in  survej^s, 
(A6-16) 

25.  Highman,  A.,  The  audited  self -administered  questionnaire, 
Journal  of  f/Iarketing,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  155-159.  Oct.  1955. 

An  evaluation  of  a  1952  sxirvey  utilizing  an  audited  self- 
administered  questionnaire.  Non-respondent  bias,  reproducibility 
of  sample  data,  response  errors,  the  relationship  of  reported 
brand  market  position,  the  relationship  of  brand  positions  from 
the  audited  self -administered  questionnaire,  estimates  of 
relative  sales  volumes  and  costs  were  considered. 

Some  conclusions  were:   (l)  Sampling  bias  (non-response) 
will  affect  the  validity  of  population  characteristics  but 
will  not  affect  brand  standings  for  the  foods  under  study; 

(2)  both  brand  and  population  characteristics  show  only  random 
sampling  error  between  any  given  samples  of  the  population, 

(3)  brand  and  population  information  show  both  good  and  bad 
approximations  to  market  position--sales  volumes  and  to 
population  characteristics,  respectively  and  (4)  it  is  a  less 
costly  technique  for  measuring  brand  standings  than  others 
and  perhaps,  \rith  modifications,  co\ild  become  a  more  valid 
technique . 

26.  Kay,  H.,  A  new  approach  to  projective  testing  in  sinrvey 
research,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  pp.  267-278. 
Summer  1959. 

Presents  the  results  of  a  projective  test  of  anxiety 
designed  for  xjse   in  surveys.  The  test  used  was  a  disguised, 
selective -answer  test.  It  is  the  construction  of  the  test. 
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and  not  particularly  what  was  measured,  that  is  of  the  greatest 
concern.  The  selective -answer  projective  technique  may  be  a 
valuable  and  feasible  technique  to  uae  on  commercial  surveys. 
With  the  selective-answer  technique,  the  respondent  is  asked 
to  select  a  response  from  a  prepared  list  of  alternatives  for 
each  stimulus. 

27*  Kephsurt,  W.  M.  and  M.  Bressler,  Increasing  the  responses  to 
mail  questionnaires:  a  research  study.  Public  Opinion 
Qiiarterly,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  123-132.  Summer  1958. 

Reports  on  an  experiment  involving  the  use  of  10  different 
postage  stamp  and  money  inducements  to  stimulate  the  return  of 
questionnaires  mailed  to  a  sample  of  the  nursing  profession. 
The  findings  indicate  that  previews,  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes 
had  relatively  little  incentive  value.  The  use  of  an  air-mail 
stamp  was  moderately  effective.  Follow-ups,  special  deliveiy 
stamps  and  quarters  were  extremely  effective  as  inducements. 
There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  among 
these  3  inducement  factors,  however;  and  in  view  of  the  much 
lower  cost  of  the  follow-up,  the  latter  is  recommendecl  best 
as  the  procedure.  Considerations  \Tith   regard  to  the  applicability 
of  findings  to  other  types  of  groups  are  presented. 

28.  Lansing,  J,  B.  and  A.  T.  Eapen,  Dealing  with  missing  inforraation 
in  surveys,  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  24,  No.  2,  pp.,  21-27. 
Oct.  1958. 

Four  types  of  missing  information  encountered  in  connection 
with  the  annual  survey  of  Consumer  Finances  are  considered: 
(1)  missed  dwelling  units,  (2)  non-response,  (3)  incomplete 
interviews  and  (k)   incaiiplete  families. 

Methods  of  treating  missing  information  are  presented 
including  methods  applied  before  any  statistics  are  estimated, 
and  adjustments  applied  to  the  statistics  after  they  have  been 
computed.  "The  former  includes  the  use  of  weights  to  adjust 
the  relative  importance  of  different  interviews,  the  use  of 
substitutes  for  missing  interviev^s  and  assignment  of  missing  items 
of  inforraation  within  an  interview.  Post-computation  adjustments 
include  the  practice  of  showing  the  percentage  'not  ascertained' 
in  a  table,  leaving  the  adjustment  decision  to  the  reader," 

These  methods  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  k   types  of 
missing  infor.iiation. 

29 •  Levine,  S.  and  G.  Gordon,  Maximizing  returns  on  mail  questionnaires. 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  22,  No.  k,   pp.  568-575.  Winter 
1958-59. 

Present  some  suggestions  based  on  experience.  They  suggest 
that:   (1)  Researchers  seeking  information  through  a  mail 
questionnaire  should  consider  the  feasibility  of  first 
conducting  case  studies  or  intensive  interviews  to  increase 
their  range  of  information.  The  Imowledge  of  the  research  team 
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as  well  as  that  of  qualified  respondents  should  be  utilized  to 
develop  a  questionnaire.   (2)  Pretesting  should  focus  on  the 
range  of  data,  inclusiveness  of  the  categories  of  the  questions, 
on  the  clarity  and  meaningfulness  of  the  individual  questions. 
(3)  More  than  one  stage  of  pretesting  may  be  needed  and  careful 
planning  and  administration  are  required  for  respondent 
preparation . and  follow-up  procedures. 

30.  Levine,  D.  B.  and  H.  P.  Miller,  Response  variation  encountered 
\rith.   different  questionnaire  fonns,  IVIarketing  Research  Report 
Wo.  163,  U.S.D.A,,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Apr^  1957. 

Summariezes  the  resiilts  of  a  study  of  consumer  purchases  of 
7  food  items.  It  was  primarily  methodological  and  designed 
to  measure  variations  in  response  when  questions  about  the 
pxirchases  of  selected  food  items  were  asked  in  different 
ways.  It  atteriipted  to  measure  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  ■ 
the  variation  in  response  associated  iriLth  (a)  varying  the 
period  of  recall  of  the  pvirchase  of  selected  food  items  and 
(b)  changing  the  question  wording. 

Four  separate  national  matched  samples  of  households  were 
used,  and  information  was  obtained  either  by  personal  intervieir 
or  by  telephone,  on  the  purchase  of,  and  expenditures  for  the 
7  selected  food  items:  frozen  orange  juice,  fresh  oranges, 
all-purpose  flour,  coffee,  oleomargarine,  butter  and  lamb. 
Each  subsample  was  used  to  test  a  particular  aspect  of 
either  question  wording  or  time  reference. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  finding  of  the  study  is  that 
few  statistically  significant  differences  exist  among  the 
results  obtained  from  the  k   subsamples.  Hov/ever,  when  the 
results  were  compared  with  other  available  independent  data,' 
such  as  those  obtained  through  family  record  keeping  or  estiiiates 
of  domestic  disappearance  based  on  industry  data,  differences 
were  substantially  larger  than  those  obtained  by  internal 
comparisons  of  the  procjdiores  tested. 

31.  Lowe,  F,  E.  and  T.  C.  McCormlck,  Some  survey  sampling  biases. 
(A6-22) 

32.  Murphy,  E.  F.,  B.  S.  Clark  and  R.  M.  Berglund,  A  consumer 
siirvey  versus  panel  testing  for  acceptance  evaluation  of 
Maine  sardines.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  5,  PP.  222-226. 
1958. 

33«  Hisselson,  H.  and  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Some  problems  of  the  household 
interview  design  for  the  national  health  survey,  ABS  Biometrics, 
Vol.  14,  Ko.  1,  p.  l4l.  Mar.  I958. 

Deals  with  some  of  the  problems  of  morbidity  measurement 
by  interviev7  svurveys.  Problems  discussed  are  those  regarding 
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^•rhich  decisions  had  to  be  made  in  planning  the  hoxisehold  surve;^ 
for  the  National  Health  Survey  Program. 

3^.  Ostheimer,  R.  H.,  New  tools  for  testing  direct  mail.  Printers' 
Ink,  Vol.  252,  llo.  6,  p.  48f .  Au^.  12,  1955- 

A  general  discussion  of  systematic  cluster  sampling  as 
oxjposed  to  the  usual  systematic  sampling  whereby  every  k-th  item 
is  selected.  The  discussion  is  oriented  toward  the  selection 
of  names  for  a  mail  survey,  but  the  instrument  is  applicable 
elsewhere.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  technique  are 
presented.  ■ • 

35 •  Ostheimer,  R,  H.,  Who  buys  what?  Life's  study  of  consumer 
expenditures .   ( Dl-21 ) 

36.  Pangborn,  R.  ii.  and  M.  Simone,  Cons\mier  acceptance  surveys, 
California  Agricioltia-e,  Vol.  11,  ilo.  ^,   p.  5.  Sept.  1957- 

Concerns  public  taste  acceptance  measured  for  varioios 
products  by  consumers  visiting  the  California  State  Fair. 
The  surveys  supply  preference  information  and  provide  a 
medium  for  basic  studies  on  the  laethods  of  collecting  consumer 
opinions.  From  20  to  30  foods  and  beverages  each  year  have  been 
tested  at  the  State  Fair.  The  food  processor  pays  an 
entry  fee  and  \riLll  average  1,200  evalioatlons  of  his  product. 
Each  taste  survey  participant  completes  a  qx^estionnaire 
concerning  age,  sex,  height,  weight  and  frequency  of  use  of 
tbe  product.  Provides  an  economical  and  satisfactory  method 
for  pre-testing  a  food  product. 

37*  Payne,  S.  L.,  Some  advantages  of  telephone  siirveye.  Journal  of 
Marketing,  Vol.  20,  No.  3,  pp.  278-28I,  Jan.  1956. 

In  cases  where  the  telephone  subscriber  universe  is 
acceptable,  interview  by  telephone  is  more  economical,  easier 
and  can  be  handled  in  a  more  statistically  reliable  sampling 
manner.  Call-backs  are  much  easier  to  handle  in  a  telephone 
survey.  The  type  of  surveys  done  by  telephone,  length  of 
the  questionnaire  and  response  percentages  are  illustrated. 
Some  other  considerations  of  the  telephone  survey  are:   (l)  In 
the  personal  interview  the  respondent's  answers  are  often 
influenced  by  others  in  the  room,  family  members,  friends, 
etc.   (2)  Biases  resulting  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
Interviewer  are  minimized.   (3)  Many  more  people  are  available 
for  employment  as  an  interviewer— house^aves,  ahut-ins,  etc. 

38»  Readman,  W,  L. ,  Technique  and  methods  of  the  national  food  sui^vey, 
Nutrition  Society,  Proceedings,  Symposium  on,  the  National  Pood 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  1^,  p.  60..  1955. 

39*  Riesman,  David  and  Mark  Benney,  Editors,  The  interview  in 

social  research,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  62,  No.  2, 
pp.  IU3-217.   Sept.  1956. 
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A  series  of  articles  based  on  different  aspects  of 
intervieiang.  The  general  orientation  of  each  article  is 
implied  in  the  title. 

Age  and  sex  in  the  intervieiT^,  Benney,  M.,  D.  Reisman 
and  S.  A,  Star 

Role  relationships  and  conceptions  of  nexrbrality  in 
intervie-vring.  Dexter,  L.  A. 

Dimensions  of  the  depth  interview,  Gorden,  R,  L. 

The  dynamics  of  information  interviei/ing,  Caplov,  T. 

Role-playing  in  survey  research,  Stanton,  H.,  K.  W.  Bad: 
and  E.  Liti;ak 

The  respondent  reports  on  the  interview,  Cannell,  C.  F. 
and  M.  Axelrod 

A  classification  of  biased  questions,  Litwak,  E. 

Repeated  interviewing.  Wax,  ll»   and  L.  J.  Shapiro 

kO.     SaxTyer,  H«  G. ,  How  to  get  at  the  truth  with  marketing 

surveys  by  mail.  Sales  Management,  Vol.  82,  Wo.  13,  p.  9*3. 
June  19,  1959. 

Provides  a  set  of  guides  and  warnings  concerning  the 
operation  of  a  mail  survey.  Points  out  the  faults  of  several 
other  types  of  surveys.  Dealt  \n.th,  in  connection  with  mail 
surveys  are:  choice  in  the  manner  of  asking  questions; 
determination  of  the  number,  location  and  characteristics 
of  prospective  respondents;  identification  of  respondents  \n.th 
and  without  their  knowledge;  selection  of  words  for  most 
informative  answers;  avoidance  of  deceit  in  disclosing  research 
findings  and  definition  and  description  of  the  study. 

kl,     Selvin,  H.  C,  A  critique  of  tests  of  significance  in  survey 
research,  (A8-7O) 

42.  Trulson,  M.  F.,  Assessment  of  dietar;)^  study  methods.  II. 
Variability  of  eating  practices  and  determination  of  sample 
size  and  duration  of  dietary  suf-veys.  Journal  of  American 
Dietetic  Association,  Vol.  31,  Ho.  8,  pp.  797-802.  1955. 

43.  U.S.D.A.,  Schedule  used  in  the  survey  of  food  consumption  of 
households  in  the  United  States,  Spring,  1955,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Series;  AMS-200.  July  1957. 

The  1955  survey  of  household  food  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  done  by  National  Analysts,  Inc.  under 
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contract  \r±th   the  Uaited  States  Department,  of  Agriculture. 
Included  are  copies  of  2  record  cards:  Card  A  used  for  the 
basic  sample  of  households  which  was  a  national  self- 
weighting,  area  probability  sample  and  Card  B  used  for  the 
supplementary  part  of  the  sample  which  was  selected  in  the 
same  way  but  included  only  rural  and  farm  families.  The 
record  card  established  "eligibility"  of  the  household  and 
provided  deraographic  data. 

The  schedule  included:   (l)  "Family  and  household 
consumption  during  past  7  days,  number  of  meals  eaten  at  home, 
family  meals  away,  and  expense  of  food  and  drinks  away  from 
home  during  the  past  7  days;"  (2)  "Report  of  food  used  during 
past  7  days;"  (3)  "Home  baking  practices;"  (h)   "Pood  produced 
at  home  in  195^  for  household  use;"  (5)  "Freezing  facilities;  ho. le 
canning  and  freezing  of  food  in  1954; "  (6)  "Data  needed  to 
classify  195^  economic  families  by  income;"  and  (7)  "Data 
;  needed  to  classify  households  by  (sales  or)  rental  value." 

The  Uaited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  publications 
which  contain  the  results  of  this  survey  are: 

1.  Food  consumption  of  households  in  the  Uaited  States 

2.  Food  consumption  of  households  in  the  northeast 

3.  Food  consumption  of  households  in  the  north  central  Te,j,±on 
-.             h.  Food  consumption  of  households  in  the  south 

5.  Food  consumption  of  households  in  the  west 

6.  Dietary  levels  of  households  in  the  Itoited  States 
7*  Dietarj'-  levels  of  households  in  the  northeast 

8.  Dietary  levels  of  households  in  the  north  central  regi.:)n 

9.  Dietary  levels  of  households  in  the  south 

10.  Dietary  levels  of  households  in  the  west 

11.  Home  freezing  and  canning  by  households  in  the 
IMited  States— by  region 

12.  Food  production  for  home  use  by  households  in  the 
United  States — ^by  region 

13.  Home  baking  by  households  in  the  United  States — bj-  region 

kh,     Vaughn,  C.  L.,  A  scale  for  assessing  socio-economic  status  in 
survey  research.  Public  Opimion  Quarterly,  Vol.  22,  No.  1, 
pp.  19-34.  Spring  1958. 

Describes  a  socio-ecoaomic  scale  based  on  the  answers  to 
5  questions.  The  questions  pertain  to:  telephone  "ownership"; 
home  ovnaership;  automobile  ownership;  occupation  of  chief  wage 
earner  in  the  home;  and  kis  or  her  educational  level.  Data 
have  indicated  that  the  scale  is  useful  in  both  rural  and 
urban  locations.  Some  indications  of  validity  and  reliability 
of  the  scale  are  presented. 
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h^.     Vickery,  R.  E,,  An  appraisal  of  interview  procedures  in  farm 
surveys.  Agriculture  Economics  Research,  Vol.  8,  No.  2, 
pp.  59-65.  Apr.  1956. 

46.  Wallace,  D. ,  A  case  for— and  against— mail  questionnaires. 
Public  Opinion  Qviarterly,  Vol.  I8,  No.  1,  pp.  40-52. 
Spring  1954. 

Describes  some  characteristics  of  habitual  repliers  and 
non-repliers,  and  suggests  that  on  some  subjects,  results  of 
a  mall  survey  may  be  the  same  as  those  obtained  through  other 
methods  of  inquiry.  There  is  present  in  the  response  to  any 
mail  questionnaire  as  many  as  50  pe^*  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
who  reply  to  most  other  questionnaires  they  receive.  These  persons 
have  higher  education  and  probably  certain  other  distinctive 
characteristics.  Thus  the  sample  can  never  be  called  truly 
"representative"  of  the  universe  being  samples.  One  should 
not  vuse   mail  survey  to  sample  a  heterogeneous  universe,  but  in 
a  homogeneous  universe  the  case  for  mail  surveys  is  much  better. 

47.  Wolfe,  D.  F.,  A  new  qiiestionnaire  design.  Journal  of 
Marketing,  Vol,  21,  No.  2,  pp.  I86-I9O.  Oct.  1956. 

Describes  in  detail  a  new  semi-mechanical  questionnaire 
which  has  been  tested.  It  discusses  the  uses  and  advantages 
of  the  new  design  and  gives  a  comprehensive  physical  description 
of  it,  along  with  illustrations. 

kQ.     Woolsey,  T.  D.,  Sampling  methods  for  a  small  household  survey, 
(A3-22) 

49.  Zimmer,  H»,  Validity  of  extrapolating  non-response  bias  from 
mail  questionnaire  follow-ups.  Air  Force  Department,  baited 
States  Department  of  Defense,  AFFTRC-Tn  Series,  Research 
Report  57-31.  l^'lar.  1957. 

50.  ,  Ask  the  consumer  hoir  it  tastes,  Canner-Packer 
Vol.  128,  No.  3,  p.  23.  Mar.  1959- 

Outlines  and  illustrates  the  step-by-step  procedure 
used  in  a  consimier  taste  survey.  An  example  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  xrarkings  of  such  a  survey  on  a  typical  food 
product.  Such  factors  as  size  and  makeup  of  sample,  methods 
of  introducing  variable  imder  test  and  methods  and  significance 
of  degree  of  acceptance  are  considered. 

2.  Attitude  (item  Scaling) 

1.  Abclson,  R.  P.,  A  technique  and  a  model  for  multi-dimensional 
attitude  scaling.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  18,  No.  k, 
pp.  405-4l8.  Winter  195^-55. 
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Multl-diraenslonal  attitude  laaps  are  obtained  by 
employing  a 'mathematical  technique  vrhich  can  be  used  with  any 
number  of  subjects.  Because  of  tlieir  meaningful  connections 
\<r±th   the  values  which  anchor  a  particular  frame  of  reference, 
various  attitudes  are  embedded  in  attitude  space.  The 
attitude  space  is  therefore  thought  of  as  a  frame  of  reference. 
With  this  model,  subjects  are  presented  with  pairs  of  attitude 
statements  and  are  asked  to  judge  the  similarity  of  each  pair. 
High  similarity  (meaningful  connection)  can  be  represented 
by  small  psychological  distance  and  vice  versa.  Sets  of 
distances  are  then  converted  into  psj'xihological  space 
through  mathematical  analysis,  and  each  statement  occupies 
a  certain  coordinate  position. 

2.  Andrews,  R.  S.  and  H.  W.  Hembree,  Effects  of  attitude  and 
status  level  on  subjective  preference  ratings.   (D1-1) 

3.  Back,  K.  W.,  R.  Hill  and  J.  M.  Stycos,  Interviewer  effects  on 
scale  reproducibility,  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  20, 
No.  h,   pp.  hh3-hk6,    Aug.  1955* 

An  attempt  to  determine  whether  an  interviewer  has  anj'- 
effect  on  the  reproducibility  of  a  scale  attempting  to 
measTjre  any  given  imidimensional  trait.  The  authors  also 
try  to  determine  if  the  performance  of  interviewers  with 
different  reproducibility  coefficients  differ  in  other 
respects. 

h.     Danielson,  W.  A.,  A  data  reduction  method  for  scaling 

dichotomous  items.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  21,  No.  3j 
pp.  377-379.  Fall  1957. 

A  unique  scoring  procedure  which  can  be  used  on 
dichotomous  items.  Key  to  the  technique  is  that  coders 
assign  1  score  to  responses  to  2  or  3  items.  In  case  the 
items  are  not  dichotomoiis  by  nature^  dichotomies  can  be 
arrived  at  'by  hand  scaling  a  fairly  large  random  sample  of 
responses.  Tables  showing  all  possible  responses  to  2  and  3 
dichotomous  items  are  presented.  For  a  scale  of  any  length, 
all  possible  scale  types  and  error  types  will  be  made  up  of 
combinations' of  the  possible  response  patterns  shown  in  the 
tables.  The  items  are  coded  in  order  from  most  to  least 
discriminating,  the  advantage  of  this  being  that  when  a 
frequency  distribution  of  code  scores  is  made,  perfect 
scale  types  may  be  noted,  errors  coionted  and  assigned  and 
the  coefficient  of  reproducibility  or  some  other  scale 
coefficient  computed— all  \rithovc'c   further  manipulation  of 
the  items.  l-Jhen  this  data  reduction  system  is  used,  IBIi'-- 
equipment  xD3.y  be  advantageously  used  since  it  is  possible  to 
use  fewer  IHi  column  punches  to  describe  a  scale,  and  fewer 
sorting  runs  to  sort  out  all  possible  response  patterns. 
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5.  Guttman,  L.,  An  outline  of  some  ne\r  methodology  for  social 
research.   (A8-37) 

6.  Henry,  A.  F.'.  ,.An  empirical  stud^'*  of  attitude  components^: 
Social  Forces^  Vol.  36,  Wo.  1,  pp.  26-31.   1957- 

■  Concerns  research  on  Guttman's  third  component  theory 
(closure)  and- the  perceived  normative  aspect  of  the  content 
as  the' direction  finder.  The  data  obtained  failed  to  yield 
the  predicted  tiro-bend  curves.  Inadequacies,  both  of 
measurement  and  theory,  are  discussed. 

Conditions  are  "outlined 'Xrhich  empirical  referents- for 
the  higher  components  must  meet  if  they  are  to  be  useful  in 
sorting  out -the  multi-valued  regressions  in  scalar  data  in  . 
terms  of  Gubtrasji's  mathematical  model." 

7.  Jardine,  R.,  Ranking  methods  and  the  measurement  of  attitudes, 
Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  53,  Wo.  283, 
pp.  720-728.  1958, 

8.  Jones,  L.  V.,  D.  R.  Peryam  and  L.  L.  Thurstone,  Development  of 

a  scale  for  measuring  soldiers •  food  preferences,  Food  Research, 
Vol.  20,  Wo.  5>  PJ5.  512-520.-  Jan. -Dec.  1955. 

Considered  in  this  study  xrexe:      (l)  psychological  vs. 
ordinal  width  of -intervals  >  (2)  -choice  of  words  in  labeling 
intervals ,  ( 3 )  number  of ' intervals ,  ( 4 )  whether  the  scale 
is  balanced  and  (5)  Vh'^her  to  include  a  "neutral"  category, 

A  number  df  scales  using  the  varioios  characteristics 
'  mentioned  above  Were  developed  and  tested.  The  results  have 
implications  for  the  problem  of  food  evaluation  in  terms  of 
■  human  preference, -ad  well  as  for  psychological  measurement 
theory.  Most  pertiiient  conclusions  were:   (a)  Descriptive 
piirases  may  differ  greatly  in  ambiguity,   (b)  They  differ  also 
in  the  level  of  preference  implied,  and  this  cannot  alwaj's 
be  predicted  on  an  "a  priori"  basis,   (c)  Increasing  the 
length  of  a  scale,  up  to  9  Intervals,  is  related  to  only  a 
negligible  increase  in  the  tiiiie  required  for  completion. 
(d)  Test-retest  reliability,  within  the  range  of  5-9  intervals, 
is  relatively  invariant,   (e)  Longer  scales,- up  to  9  intervals, 
tend  to  be  more  sensitive  to  differences  among  foods'.  •  ■ 
(f )  Elimination  of  the  "neutral"  category  seems  to  be 
beneficial,   (g)  Balance,  i.e.,  equal  number  of  positive 
and  negative  intervals,  is  not  an  essential  featinre  of  a 
rating  scale. 

9.  Pilgrim,  F.  J.  and  K.  R.  Wood,  Comparative  sensitivity  of 
rating  scale  and  paired  comparison  methods  for  measuring 
consumer  preference.   {A8-62) 
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10.  Riegel,  K. ,  On  the  prolilem  of   scaling  and  the  factor  analysis 
of  psychcjlogical  tests,  ABS  Biometrics,  Vol.  13,  No.  3, 

p.  k09.     Sept.  1957. 

Presents  a  discussion  of  exact  scaling  methods  and 
illustrates  by  example  the  danger  of  factor- analyzing  test 
data  of  a  similar  kind,  thereby  emphasizing  the  need  to 
limit  factor  analysis  to  item  statistics. 

11.  Rose,  A.  N.,  Motivation  research  and  subliminal  advertising. 
Social  Research,  Vol.  25,  No.  3,  pp.  271-28i4-.  Autumn  1958- 

12.  Slater,  P.,  Weighting  responses  to  items  in  attitude  scales. 
The  British  Journal  of  Statistical  Psychology,  Vol.  9,   Part  1, 
pp.  1^1-1+8.  1956. 

13.  Steiner,  I.  D.,  Scalogram  analysis  as  a  tool  for  selecting  poll 
questions,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  19,  No.  k,   pp.  lH5- 
i^2U.  Winter  1955-56. 

Explores  the  assumption  that  an  item  will  elicit  the  same 
response  regardless  of  the  context  in  which  it  occurs. 
Responses  were  by  no  means  stable  when  item  contents  were 
changed,  thereby  casting  doubt  on  the  utility  of  scalogram 
analysis  as  a  tool  for  selecting  poll  questions.  These 
changes  were  not  merely  random  vshanges  as  a  consequence  of 
item  unreliability;  this  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
coefficients  of  reproducibility  were  not  reduced  "iy  the 
changes  in  response.  The  author  states  that  "...In  view  of  the 
instability  of  responses... it  appears  doubtful  that  a  zero 
point  which  emerges  when  items  appear  in  homogeneous  context 
rian  be  applied  to  the  same  items  when  they  appear  in  changed 
context.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that 
responses  to  a  single  poll  question  will  retain  the  same 
relationship  to  the  zero  point  as  they  have  been  observed 
to  maintain  when  the  item  appeared  in  the  more  homogeneous 
Context  provided  by  the  pretest." 

II+.  Thurstone,  L.  L.  and  L.  V.  Jones,  The  rational  origin  for 

measuring  subjective  values.  Journal  of  American  Statistical 
Association,  Vol.  52,  No.  280,  pp.  k^d-kjl.       1957 . 

A  method  is  proposed,  and  experimentally  demonstrated, 
for  extending  Thurstone 's  law  of  comparative  judgment  so  as 
to  transform  psychological  qualities  into  an  additive 
measurement  scale.  Application  of  the  method  yields  results 
supporting  the  contention  that  subjective  values  can  be 
measured  on  an  additive  scale,  an  equal  unit  scale  with  a 
ffiftaningful  zero  point. 
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15.  Webb,  S.  C,  Scaling  of  attitudes  by  the  method  of  equal  appearing 
intervals:  a  review.  Journal  of  social  psycholo©r.  Vol.  U2, 
Second  Half,  pp.  215-239.  Aiig.  1955* 

It  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  data,  "relevant  to 
the  theoretical  and  methodological  aspects  of  the  method  of 
equal-appearing  intervals  and  of  modifications  of  this 
procedure  which  have  been  used  in  scaling  attitude  items." 

A  statement  of  the  assumptions  and  method  developed  by 
Thurstone  is  presented  first,  followed  with  a  summary  of 
experimental  and  methodological  studies.  They  are  organized 
according  to  the  following  topics:  (l)  methods  of  collecting 
Judgments,  (2)  methods  of  computing  scale  and  Q  values, 
(3)  methods  of  handling  the  end  effect,  {k)   assvmqotion  of 
ftqual  intervals,  (5)  elimination  of  o\idges,  (6)  assumption 
of  independence  of  scale  values  and  attitude  of  judges, 
(7)  number  of  judges,  (8)  nxanber  of  rating  intervals  and 
(9)  effect  of  question  form  and  content  on  scale  values. 

An  extensive  reference  list  is  included. 

16.  Webb,  S.  C,  Studies  of  scale  and  ambiguity  values  obtained 
by  the  method  of  equal-appearing  intervals.  Psychological 
Monographs,  Vol.  69,  No.  3,  Whole  No.  388,  pp.  1-20.  1955- 

Reports  the  results  of  a  series  of  studies  concerning 
scale  and  arnbiguity  values  obtained  by  the  method  of  equal- 
appearing  intervals.  These  studies  were  primarily  concerned 
with:  (1)  The  effects  of  number  of  intervals,  nuiirDer  of 
judges,  and  efficiency  of  the  estimating  formula  on  (a)  the 
reliability  of  scale  and  ambiguity  values,  (b)  the  inter- 
correlations  for  scale  and  for  ambiguity  values  and  (c)  the  curvi- 
linear relations  between  scale  and  ambiguity  values.  (2)  A 
comparison  of  scale  and  ambiguity  valuss  computed  by  the 
method  of  this  study  with  values  obtained  by  the  Thtir stone  and 
Chane  method.  (3)  The  relevance  of  scale  and  ambiguity 
values  for  selecting  items  from  the  Guttman-type  scale. 
The  130  items  of  attitude  toward  the  church  first  employed  by 
Thur atone  and  Chane  were  used  in  this  study. 


3.  Sampling 

1.  Boemer,  H.  C,  Samples  must  be  sampled.  Sales  Management, 
Vol.  83,  No.  3,  p.  51.  July  17,  1959. 

2.  Cansado,  E.,  Sampling  without  replacement  from  finite 
populations.  Biometrics,  Vol.  11,  No.  k,   p.  5U6.  Dec.  1955. 

3.  Berber.  R.,  Value  judgments  and  the  public  opinion  polls. 
(Al-15) 
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k.     Fillpello,  F.,  H.  W.  Berg  and  A.  D.  We"bb,  A  sanipling  method 
"for  household  surveys.  II.  Panel  characteristics  and  their 
relation  to  usage  of  wine,  Food  Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  10, 
pp.  508-510.  Oct.  1958. 

5.  :  Fllipello,  F.',  H.  W.  Berg  and  A.  D.  Webb,  A  sampling  method 

for  household  siirveys.  I.  Panel  recruitment  for  testing 
,  -wines.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  8,  pp.  387-390. 
Aug.  1958- 

The  objective  of  the  panel  recruitment  procedure  described 
was  to  obtain  2  probability  sanrplings  of  families,  25  per  cent 
:■      of  whom  were  regular  users  of  wine  and  all  of  whom  had  a 

yearly  income  between  $3,000-$10,000.  A  pre-test  was  employed 
to  determine  the  size  and  niMber  of  mailings  necessary  to 
obtain  the  required  panel. 

Two  cities.  Woodland  and  Sacrmsnto,  California,  were 
used  for  the  study.  A  double  mailing  was  made  to  a  random 
sample  of  families.  Nearly  all  families  eligible  for  the 
panel  responded  to  the  double  mailing. 

The  response  to  mailing  increased  with  areas  of  increasing 
economic  level.  The  first  mailing  -fended  to  draw  a  higher 
proportion  of  respondents  who  werle  generally  users  of  wine. 
Both  the  type  of  recruiting  letter  and  agency  had  an  effect 
on  response. 

6.  Frankel,  L.  R.  and  S.  Dutka,  How  to  get  a  true  sample  of 
households.  Printers'  Ink,  Vol.  252,  No.  2,  p.  31.  ,  : . 
July  15,  1955.  -  .  ^■ 

A  general  discussion  of  probability  sampling  considering 
the  methods  of  selecting  a  discrete  household  for  inclusion 
in  a  sample  without  the  necessity  of  a  pre-list  of  the  total 
population  of  households.  The  concept  of  a  frame  is  discussed 
as  it  applies  to  probability  sampling.  The  frame  is  "the 
structure  from  which  a  complete  census  is  made  or  from  which 
a  sanrple  is  selected."  It  defines  all  elements  clearly  and 
covers  the  universe  completely. 

Two  basic  types  of  frames  are  discussed;  ones  where  the 
elements  are  defined  on  a  map,  and  ones  where  the  elements 
are  defined  by  addresses. 

8.  Go^^uDbe,  U.  P.,  A  unified  theery  »f  sampling  from  finite 

populations.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (Series 
B),  Vol.  17,  No.  2, pp.  269-278.  195^.:.     ■:.- 

A  general  type  of  linear  estimate  for  a  general  sampling 
design  is  defined.  "It  is  demonstrated  that  an  unbiased 
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linear  estimate  with  least  variance  does  not  exist  uniquely 
for  the  entire  class  of  linear  estimates."  A  nwidif led 
criterion  for  best  estimate,  with  reference  to  certain  given 
prior  information  is  proposed.  Some  sampling  Resigns  ore 
analyzed  accordingly.     <  ,' , 

8.  Gray,  P.  G.,  A  sample  survey  with  "both  a  postal  and  an 
inteirview  stage.  (Al-21) 

9.  Groesbeck,  K. ,  Three  ways  to  run  a  sample  for  a  food  prbduct. 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  51,  No.  l8,  p.  23.  Aug.  29,  195S» 

10.  Hixson,  E.  ;E.,  Sampling  aspects  af  a  consumer  survey  of  milk 
l5roduct3.  Agricultural  Economics  Research,  Vol.  7,   No.  2, 
pp.  5^-52.  Apr,,  1955. 

-;        A  comparative  analysis  ef  alternate  sampling  methods, 
"based  on  data  from  a  marketing  survey.  Data  were  analyzed 
to  give  estimates  of  random  sampling,  errors  for  selected 
itejus,.  the  effects  of  clustering  and  of  restrictions  on  the 
geographical  dispersion  of  the  sample.  For  each  item, 
estimates  of  sampling  error  were  computed  in  order  t«  compare 
their  efficiencies.  The  first  is  a  cluster  sample  with 
geographical  dispersion,  the  second,  a  cluster  sample  with  no 
restrictions  on  geographical  dispersion  and  the  third  assumes 
an  unrestricted  sample  of  individual  households.  The  estimated 
standard  errors  are  designated  S^^,  Sp  and  S^,  respectively^,,^ 
The  computing  formula  for  S,  and  Sp  are  given  with  S  •'ymJ^' 
A  comparison  of  S^^  and  Sp  reveals  fio  appreciable  gain  in 
efficiency  using  geographical  dispersion.  In  order  to 
compare  the  given  design  (first  method)  with  unrestricted 
tandcan  sampling,  S  /s  was  computed.  This  measures  the 
ftonibined  effects  oi^C^stering  and  geographical  dispersion  and 
shows  how  well  \f-pcjn   approximates  the  standard  error  -of  the 
design  used.  The  results  show  variation  in  S^/S-.  which  is 
due  to  intra  sampling  unit  correlation  or  clustering  effect. 
The  greater  the  value  of  S-^/S^,   the  greater  the  tendency  for 
households  within  a  sampling  unit  to  be  alike  and  the  greater 
the  loss  in  statistical  efficiency  from  use  of  large  sampling 
units  Tatber  than  small. 

11.  Holmes,  A.  D.,  A  master  frame  for  area  samples  of  agriculture: 
its  usefulness  for  collectipn  of  agricultioral  statistics, 
tJanadian  Journal  of  Agriculture  Economics,  Vol.  k,   No.  1, 

p.  16.  1956. 

12.  Kassack,  C.  F.,  A  new  approach  to  general  purpose  sainpling, 
ABS  Biometrics,  Vol.  13,  N».  2,  p.  2U3.  1957 • 

Presents  a  sequential  design  procedure  for  introducing 
several  variables  into  a  survey  design  where  a  stratified 
oanipling  plan  is  used  in  which  1  stratum  is  a  census,  so  as 
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~  -  to  have  the  final  dS6igd  me^t'trie  'iiadlvidual^^r^ 

on  each  variable'.  Th^-  application  of  the  procedure  to  a 
2-strata  sampling  plan  is  also  disfeua'^ed.'  ' 

This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Biometric  Society  (Brazilian  Region)  and  the 
Brazilian  Aasociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

13.  Miner,  R.  B.,  A  critique  of  the  cumulative  frequency  method  for 
testing  adequacy  of  sample  sizey  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  21, 
No.  1,  p.  76.  July  1956. 

The  cumulative  frequency  method  cannot -possibly  be  a 
test  of  stability  of  sample  rfesxilts  because  operation  of  the 
method  itself  insures  stability  within  the  sample .  By  that 
same  token,  the  method  cannot  provide  an  indication  of 
adequacy  of  sample  slie.  The' method  has  ho  proper  theoretical 
foundation,  is  a  rather  hazardous  tool  in  the  hands  of  s«me 
*  researchers  and  should  be  abandohedi  ■""■   ' 

Ik.     Ostheimer,  R.  H.,  New  tools  for  testing  direct  mail.  (AI-3U) 

15.  Flatten,  J.  H.^  Jr.,  Weighting  procedures  in  probability- 
type  samples.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  23,  No.  1,  pp.  ^7-52. 

July  1958.  ;     ;■;  ; 

Examines  the  various  ]^rdblems  of  weighting  proTc>a"6ility 
type  samples;  pajrblcularly  in  those  cases  where  no  call-backs 
are  made  in  the  field.  An^analysis  of  deficiencies  in  the 
nights-at-home  weighting  procedure  is  made,  and  suggestions 
for  minimizing  the  complexities  of  card  weighting  are 
presented.  The  material  is  documented  by  extracts  from  a 
30,000  interview  national  study  dujring  which  technical 
experiments  were  tried. 

16.  Raj,  D.,  On  the  relative  accuracy  of  some  sainpling  techniques. 
Journal  of  American  Statistical  Associiation,  Vc5l.-  53;  No.  28l, 

-pp.  98-101.   1958.  •-.    ;;;.  -  ^   "''\'"';; 

17.  Semon,  T.  T.,  R.  Cohen,  S.  B.  Richmond  and  J.  S.  Stock, 
Sampling  in  marketing  research.  Journal  of  Marketing, 
Vol.  23,  No.  3,  pp.  263-273.  Jan.  1959. 

,1     Discusses  the  problems  Of  definition  of  the  population 
and  isolating  the  respondent  within  this  population.  The 
general  topics  are:  stratification;  probability  and  jaon- 

n  probability  samples;  area,  cluster  and  block  saniplesj  errors 
in  sampling,  costs,  sample  size  and  efficiency;  sampling  of 
establishments  and  special  san^le  types  and  problems. 

A  condensation  of  the  report  of  the  same  title  pulslished 
._  :,.as  No.  3  of  the  Marketing  Research  Techniques  Series  lay  the 
American  Marketing  Association. 
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18.  Slocum,  W.  L.  and  C.  L.  Stone,  A  design  for  area  prbbabillty 
sampling.  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  2k,   No.  2,  pp.  1T6-I?t* 
June  1957  v^ 

19.  Slonim,  J.  M.,  Santpling  in  a  nutshell.  Journal  of  American 
Statistical  Association,  Vol.  52,  No.  278,  pp.  IU3-16I.  1957. 

This  provides  an  elementary  review  of  saorpling  that  is 
concise,  yet  covers  a  broad  area  of  this  technics^L  field.  It 
covers  simple  random  sampling,  stratified  sampling,  cluster 
saoipling  and  other  sampling  methods  (e.g.,  double  sampling, 
sequential  analysis,  etc.).  It  also  covers  estimating 
procedTires  and  sampling  and  non- sampling  errors.  Explanations 
are  given  in  each  of  the  aforementioned  areas,  and  each 
explanation  is  illustrated  with  a  good  example. 

20.  Stuart,  A.,  The  comparison  of  frequencies  in  matched  sainples. 
The  British  Journal  of  Statistical  Psychology,  Vol.  10, 

Part  1,  pp.  29-32.  1957. 

21.  Woolsey,  T.  D.,  Sampling  methods  for  a  small  household 
survey.  Public  Health  Monograph  #Uo.  Aug.  1956. 

Presents,  in  detail,  the  decisions,  that  have  to  Toe  made 
and  the  procedures  finally  folloved  for  a  Small  Household 
Survey.  The  requirements  for  the  design  for  sampling  in  this 
survey  were:  (l)  to  select  a  representative  sample  of  the 
households  containing  1  or  more  persons  h^  years  of  age  or 
older  from  a  population  of  noninstitutional  households  in  a 
small  city;  (2)  to  select  1  respondent  at  random  from  the 
persons  k3   years  of  age  or  older  in  the  sampled  households  and 
(3)  to  estimate  from  the  survey  results  the  sampling  error  of 
a  ntunber  of  proportions  in  which  there  was  most  interest.  The 
sampling  method  used  appeared  to  have  a  wide  range  of  applica- 
tion when  the  investigative  technique  is  the  interview- siirvey 
of  a  population  sample, 

22.  El-Badry,  M.  A.,  A  sampling  procedure  for  mailed  questionnaires. 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  51^ 

No.  27k,   pp.  209-227.  1967. 

A  statistical  analysis  to  determine  the  most  advantageous 
procedure  in  handling  the  non-respondents  to  mailed  questionnaires. 
It  concludes  that:  "A  complete  coverage  of  all  the  non- 
respondents  in  a  survey  that  involves  call-hacks,  is  not  in 
general  an  optimum  procedure  because  there  are  many  cases 
where  consecutive  sampling  of  non-respondents  at  each  stage 
will  lead  to  a  larger  precision  for  the  cost  or  to  a  smaller 
cost  for  the  required  precision.  A  set  of  sampling  fractions 
which  are  optimum  in  this  sense  was  obtained,  and  the  conditions 
for -the  applicability  of  the  procedure  were  discussed.  A 
step-by-step  test  as  to  whether  a  mail  attempt  is  Justified 
and  another  test  as  to  the  optimum  number  of  attempts 
is  given." 
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k.     Raters  and  Judges  (Reliability,  Validity"^  Selection  of^  Etc.) 

1.  Bendig,  A.-W-,  Rater  reliability  and  "jiidgmental  demoralization," 
Jovirial  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  4l",..No,  .1,  pp.  66-68. 

Feb.  1957. 

One  hundred  twenty  undergraduate  students  were  divided 
into  6  groiips  and  asked  to  rate  lists  of  food  names  for 
preference-  value.  Two  groups  rated  30  foods,  2  groups  rated 
k-3   foods  and  2  groups  rated  60  foods  with.,  different  lists  of 
foods  \ised  v:ith  each  group.  Measures  of  .rater  reliability 
and  rater  bias  were  computed  for  foods.  The  data  indicated 
that:   "the  main  variables  of  the  total  rfumber  of  stimuli 
rated  by  the  subjects  and  the  ordinal  position  of  the  foods  in 
the  list  had  no  significant  effect  on  either  reliability  or 
bias."  And  that  "Judgmental  fatigue  and  judgmental  demoraliza- 
tion (which  results .when  the  total  rating  task  is  either  too 
extensive  or  too  complex)  had  no  effect  upon  the  reliability 
of  food-preference  ratings." 

2.  Bendig,  A,  ¥.,  Rater  reliability  and  "judgmental  fatigue," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  6,  pp.  451-45^^. 
Dec.  1955. 

Preference  ratings  for  ^5  food  stimuli  were  obtained  from 
120  subjects  who  were  randomly  divided  into  6  groups.  The 
stimuli  were  rated  on  a  9-point  scale.  Th,©  ^5  stimuli  were 
randomly  divided  into  individual  lists  containing  10,  15  and 
20  foods,  and  each  group  received  one  of  the  possible  orders 
of  list  length. 

Rater  reliability  and  bias  coefficients  were  computed  for 
each  list,  normalized  and  analyzed  for  variation.  Differences 
in  rater  reliability  .were  significant  between  individual 
lists,  but  length  of  list  or  temporal  order  of  the  list  in  the 
series  showed  no  significant  difference  when  compared.  It 
was  concluded  that  "judgmental  fatigue"  does  not  affect  rater 
reliability  or  bias'  when  subjects  report  food  preference 
self -ratings. 

3.  Bendig,  A,  H.,  Rater  reliability  and  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  scale  anchors,  Joxornal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39^ 
Wo.  1,  pp.  37-39.  Feb.  1955.     .  \tr,v 

Reports  results  of  a  study  in  which  2  lists  of  foods 
were  rated  for  preference.  Tito  hxtndred   subjects  rated  the 
foods,  using  five  category  rating  scales  which  were  varies  as 
to  the  verbal  anchors  defining  the  end  categories.  The 
effect  of  scale  and  list  differences  were  analyzed  from 
measures  of  rater  reliability  and  bias. 
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k.     Bock,  R.  D.,  The  selection  of  judges  for  preference  testing, 
Psychometrikaj  Vol.  21,  No.  k,   pp.  3^9-366.  Dec,  195^' 

A  method  is  proposed  for  choosing  a  few  individuals  ' 
vhose  preference  for  given  objects  is  most  representative 
of  those  of  a  larger  group  of  individuals.  The  method  ' 
involves:  (l)  quantification  of  the  preferences  of  each 
individual  so  that  optimal  discrimination  among  objects  is 
achieved;  (2)  a  statistical  test  of  whether  a  common  preference 
continuum  may  be  assumed  for  the  quantified  preferences; 
(3)  construction  of  a  linear  estimator  of  values  for  the 
objects  on  this  continuum,  if  it  may  be  assumed  and  (U) 
selection  of  judges  op,,  the  basis  of  the  least  nujaiber  of 
individuals  whose  quantified  preferences,  when  used  with  this 
estimator,  determine  valiies  for  the  objects  with  acceptable 
accuracy.  The  method  is  illustrated  by  a  numerical  examj6ie 
based  on  food  preferences. 

5.  Bose,  R.  D.,  Paired  comsparison  designs  for  testing  concordance 
between  judges,  Biometrika,  Vol.  k3,   Parts  1  and  2,  pp.  113-121. 
1956. 

Based  on  paper  in  which  the  author  (M.  G.  Kendall) 
considers  paired  comparison  designs,  in  which  each  pair  of 
judges  have  cer-te,in  comparisons  in  common.  Such  designs 
should  prove  useful  for  testing  concordance  between  judges.' 
The  object  of  the'' paper  is  to  obtain  some  paired  comparison 
designs  which  have  a  high  degree  of  symmetry.  These  designs 
are  defined  and  certain  inegjualities  between  the  parameters 
are  obtained.  Two  special  classes  of  these  designs  are  also 
investigated,  and  explicit  designs  for  small  values  -jf  n 
(the  number  of  objects  to  be  compared)  are  given. 

6.  Calvin,  L.  D.  and  L.  A.  Sather,  A  comparison  of  student 
preference  panels  with  a  household  consumer  panel.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  8,  pp.  1+69-^72.  Aug.  1959.   •--■' 

In  order  to  obtain  more  information  concerning  the 
reliability  of  student  preference  ju4@Bients,  a  student  panel 
was  compared  wi'th  a  home  consumer  panel.  A  student  paiiel 
(n  =  120  to  185)  and  a  home  panel  (N  =220)  made  preference 
judgments  on  paired  samples  of  15  food  products. 

There  was  high  agreement  between  the  2  panels,  and  ' 
high  correlation  "between  the  mean  hedonic  scores  and  percentage 
preference  for  both  groups. 

The  iraplications  here  are  that  student  panels  can  be 
"used  as  a  measure  of  home  consumer  pjreference,  and  that  the-' 
high  correlation  obtained  between  hedonic  scores  and 
percentage  preference  is  indicative  that  either  method 
can  be  used. 
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?.     Carroll,  M.  B. ,  Screening  in  the  food  indUBtry,  ABS  Jovimtia. 
of  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.   52,   No.  279, 

p.  365.  1957.  ^    •..  . 

A  procedure  is  outlined,  using  triangle  tests  for 
screening  judges,  that:   (l)  does  not  require 'that  specified 
judges  test  together,  (2)  adjusts  for  the  degree  of  difference 
in  the  sainples  tested  "by  a  judge  and  (3)  allows  for  establishing 
a  panel  of  any  required  size.  The  procedure  1^  such  that 
research  information  is  provided  on  the  sampleSs  at  the  same  time 
as  the  judges  are -being  screened. 

A  set  of  normalized  scores  is  obtained  for  the  judges; 
and  on  the  "basis  of  their  distribution,  a  meakure  of  the 
ability  of  each  judge  is  obtainable .  A  graphicial  method  of 
studying  the  distribution  of  normalized  scorfes  is  presented. 
The  procedure  is  illustrated  with  the  results  of  57  taste 
•  tests  involving  lCl<-  judges.  (Abstract  of  a  paper  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, ) 

8.  Cartwright,  D.  S.,  A  rapid  non-parametric  estimate  of  multi- 
judge  reliability,  Psychometrika,  Vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  17-29. 
Mar.  1956.     '  ir* 

A  method"  for  obtaining  a  rapid  estimate  of  reliability 
between  judges,  with  special  reference  to  qualitative 
judgments,  is  presented.  Reliability  and  discrimi'iation  were 
shown  to  be  independent  and  estimates  of  both  are  needed. 
A  method  of  Obtaining  an  independent  estimate  of  multi- 
judge  discrimination  was  developed.  Size  of  item-samples 
was  shown  to  be  specified  by  the  latter  method.  A  description 
of  tests  of  significance  for  both  reliability  and  discrimina- 
tion was  presented. 

9.  Ehrenberg,  A,  S.C,  Notes  on  descriptive  terms  and  points 
systems  for  rating  food  qualities.  Food  Research,  Vol.  20, 
No.  3,  p.  298.  Jan. -Dec.  1955* 

This  paper  .is  an  answer  to  some  bf  the  problems  discussed 
by  D.  &heppard  (aU)."  It  criticizes  the  Sheppard  paper  and 
is  therefore  also  based  on  the  Plank  'paper  mentioned  before. 

10.  Filipello,  F.,  H.  W.  Berg,  E.  Hinreitier  and  A.  D.  Webbj,;  .. 
Reproducibility  of  results  in  consumer  wine'-preference 
surveys.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  9,  No-  9,  PP.  J+31-'+32. 
Sept.  1955. 

Examines  reproducibility  of  ratings  on  a  '9-point 
hedenic  scale  for  different  wines.  It  was  found  that  whejt^. 
the  same  wine  was  used  in  different  comparisons,  it  achieved 
nearly  identical  hedonic  scale  ratings  in  all  comparisons. 
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11.  Filipello,  F. ,  Organoleptic,  wtne-quality  evaluation.;  -.11. 
"'-  Performance  of  judges.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  No.  1, 
''  pp.  51-53.  Jan.  1957. 

An  evaluation  of  experienced  judges  in  wine-testing 
versus  non-experienced  judges,  under  single  sample  presenta- 
tions, incomplete  "blocks  of  3  or  it-  samples,  conrplete' blocks 
of  5  samples  and  presentations  of  5  samples  containing  k 
different  grades  plus  1  blind  control. 

la.  '  Hall,'  B.  A.,  M.  Tarver  and  J.  G.  McDonald,  A  method  for 

screening  flavor  panel  iDenibe?"s  and  its  applicatiop  to  a  two 
santple^' difference  test,  Food  Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  12, 
pp. '699-703.  Dec.  1959. 

The  Two-Sample  Difference  Test  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
development  of  a  taste  panel  screening  method.  Members  of 
the  pajiel  were  selected  according  to  their' sensitivity  and 
precision. 

Among  other  things,  the  method  involved:  determination 
of  a ' suitable  range  of  concentrations;  determination  of 
individual  sensitivity  and  selection  of  members  who  can 
reliably  perceive  low  concentrations. 

?        The  requirements  of  the  test  axe  presented. 

13.  Kfainer,  C.  Y.,  A  method  of  choosing  judges  for  a  sensory 
experiment,  Food  Research,  Vol.,  29,  No.  5,  pp.  1^92-^96. 
Jan.-Dec.  1955.  •  • 

A  method  for  choosing  a  panel  of  judges  for  a  sensory 
experiment  to  instire  that  the  individual  judges  and  tt^  panel, 
as  a  whole,  can  detect  4,iff|erences  at  any  (given  probability 
level.  It  is  based  on  a  'study  by  A.  W.  Chapman  (American 
Journal  of  Psychology,  1+6,.  .287-298,  193^), ^^  Chapman's 
'■   complete  tables  are  repr<)^bed.  Chapman's  tables  are. - 
■  '  probability  tables  on  computation  for  correct  matchings . 
Computing  formulas  are  also  given. 

Kramer  has  written  further  on  the  subject:  see  Notes 
and  letters  in  Food  Research,  Vol.  21,  p.  598. 

Ik,     Peryam,  D.  R.  ^d  N.  J.  Gutman,  Variations  in  preference 

ratings  for  foods  served  at  meals,  ABS,  15th  Annual  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists  Meeting,  No.  120,  p.  3I.  1955. 

15 i  Rosenberg,  S.  and  B.  I.  Levy,  A  proposed  method  for  increasing 
accuracy  of  judges'  classification  of  verbal  material.  Journal 
of  Aiinormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  50,  No.  3,  PP.  357-362. 
May  1955. 
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Three  hundred  clauses  taken  from  TA.T  prot«9c6ls  and 
•  presented  to  36   judges^  consisting  of  airmen  and  college  R.O.T.C. 
students,  to  classify  them  into  discomfort,  relief  and  neutral 
categories.  On  the  basis  of  these  classifications,  items 
were  placed  in  the  categories  according  to  the  modal 
frequencies  of  the  judgments.  More  explicit  content 
principles  for  each  category  were  devel^^ped  fr«m  these 
grcupings  and  used  as  the  "basis  for  new  definitions.  The 
3*^0  clauses  were  readministered  to  the  judges  with  half 
using  the  original  definitions,  and  the  other  half  using 
the  new  definitions.  Several  analyses  were  performed  to 
determine  if,  through  the  use  of  the  new  definitions,  the 
number  of  correct  judgments  was  increased.  "It  was 
concluded  that  the  proposed  method  can  be  utilized  for 
increasing  interscorer  accuracy.  The  possibility  of 
employing  the  method  for  other  classification  systems  is 
considered."  : 

16.  Sheppard,  D.,  Descriptive  tenns  and  points  systems  for  rating 
food  qualities.  Food  Research,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  III+-II7, 
Jan. -Dec.  1955. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  what  the  relationship 
between  descriptive  terms  (e.g.,  goo,d,  bad,  very  good,  etc.) 
in  a  rating  scale  is  held  to  be  by  the  judges  themselves. 
In  other  words,  arbitrarily  ordered  descriptive  terms 
implied  equal  intervals  of  quality  (i.e.,  is  the  relationship 
linear?).  Linear  relations  between  terms  were  not  found  '    ' 
even  when  the  interpretations  of  a  large  number  of  judges  ■ 
were  averaged,  and  the  interpretations  of  certain  terms 
depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  order  in  which  they 
were  presented  in  the  rating  scale.  Also  discussed  is 
the  method  of  assigning  numbers  to  the  rating  terms,  there- 
fore making  the  scale  linear.  The, problem  here  becomes, 
that  some  judges  actually  use  the  linear  scale,  while  others 
are  still  rating  subjectively  (pon- linearly). ., 

All  comments  in  this  paper  are  based  on  criticism  of  a" 
paper  by  R.  Plank,  which  was  published  in  Food  Technology, 
Vol.  2,  p.  2lH.  19^8. 


5,  Consumer  Panels 

1,  Allison,  H.  E.,  C.  J.  Zwick  and  A.  Brinser,  Recruiting  and 
maintaining  a  consumer  panel.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  22, 
No.  h,   pp.  377-390.  Apr.  1958. 

Concerns  recruitment  and  maintenance  of  a,  consumer  panel . 
The  panel  was  recruited  from  a  population  cross- section.  A 
1- interview  versus  a  2- interview  approach,  reworking  of 
families  not  initially  available  for  an  interview  versus 
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adding  new  families  to  the  sample  and  use  of  a  call-back 
are.  the  recruitment  variations  evaluated.  A  1- interview 
approach  used  in  conjunction  with  a  pre'interview  letter  "but 
without  a  call-back  yielded  the  most  panel  members  >  for  a 
given  recruiting  effort. 

2.  Allison,  Harry  E.,  Charles  J.  Zwick  and  Ayres  Brinsei-, 
MejpLU.data  and  their  contribution  to  food  consimrption 
studies,  Joiimal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  ^0,  No.  1,  p.  1. 
Feb.  1958. 

3.  Filipello,  F.,  H.  W.  Berg  and  A.  D.  Webb,  A^  sampling  method 
for  household  surveys .  I .  Panel  recruitment  for "testing 
wines.  (A3-5). 

k.     Gould,  W.  A.,  J.  A.  Stephens,. G.  DuVemay,  J.  Feil,  J.  R. 
Geisman,  I.  Prudent  and  R.  Sbenaan,  Establishment  and  use  of 
a  consumer  panel  for  the  evaluation  of  quality  of  foods. 
Research  Circular  1+0,  Ohio  Agrticult\iral  Experiment  Station. 
Jan.  1957* . 

(1)  Describes  a  continuous  consumer  food  preference  panel 
established  in: .Columbus,  Ohio.  The  panel  was  made  up  of 

;.,.  300  randomly  selected  families  within  1  mile"  from  the  Ohio 
State  University.  The  area  was  stratified  on  the  basis  of 
income  and  population  trends.  '^   ■ 

(2)  Reports  on  panel  members' ••  evaluation  of .  white  and 
yellow  cream  style  corn  (with  variation  in  consistency  for 
some  samples);  tomato  juice  (hot  break  compared  to  cold 
break- -also  variation  in  color);  potato  chips  (color  differences 
and  fried  in  2  different  oils)  and  whole  kernel  corn  (grade  A 
compared  to  grade  B). 

Flavor  was  the  most  inxportant  quality  associated  with 
^   over-all  preference  of  a  commodity..  ^Although  the-p&nel 
menibers  noticed,  for  instance,  differences  in  consistency 
in  comparison  of  2  kinds  of  corn,  or  differences  in  color 
in  the  potato  chips,  in  every  case,  flavor  ^J'as  the  ultimate 
criterion  used  for  making  a  preference  choicis-.  ■  ' 

5.  Gould,  W.  A.,  J.  Stephens,  G.  DuVemay,  J.  Feil-,  I.  Prudent 
and  R.  S^ierman,  The  establishment  and  use  of  a  c6"n'sumer  taste 
panel  for  the  evalviation  of  quality  of  experimental  foods, 
ABS,  15th  Annual  Institute  of  Food  Techfiologists  Meeting, 

No.  122,  p.  31.  1955. 

6.  Hedrick,  R.  R.,  J.  L.  Brence  and  J.  A.  Nelson,  Panels  as  a 
means  of  determining  cons\imer  axiceptance'  6t   dairy  products , 
Nutrition  News,  Vol.  lil,  No.  1,  p.  227.'  Jan.  I958. 
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7'.  Kiehl,  E.  R.,  Discussion  of  paper,  "developing  a  consumer 
panel"  by  I.  C.  Purcell,  ABS,  Association  of  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers — Proceedings,  p.-  172.  I958, 

Discusses  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  consiimer  panels 
as  a  means  of  assessing  consumer  "behavior.  He  concludes  by- 
stating  "the  consimier  p\irchase  panel  is  a  worthwhile  effort. 
The  great  amount  of  labor  required  to  keep  it  going  and  the 
huge  amount  of  detailed  data  it  generates  should  not  deter 
us  from  getting  possible  relevant  relaticjnships .  We  may- 
want  to  incorporate  some  modifications  in  design  to  obtain 
measures  of  accuracies  in  the  data.  We  want  to  be  sure  we 
have  abstracted  adequate  and  timely  analysis  of  the  many 
questions  on  which  the  data  can  throw  light."  (Abstract 
of  a  paper  by  Elmer  R.  Kiehl,  University  of  Missouri, 
-  which  was  delivered  at  aii  anniial  convention.) 

8.  Miller,  P.  G.,  J.  H.  Nair  and  A.  J.  Harriman,  A  household  and 
a  laboratory  type  of  panel  for  testing  consumer  preference. 
Food  Technology,  Vol.  9,   No.  9,   pp.  UU5-Ui^9.  Sept.  1955. 

In  testing  bland  type  of  food  products,  the  consumer 
:'   panels  generally  showed  a  bias  for  the  sanrple  tasted  first. 
•  The  bias  tended  to  be  more  irregular  when  comcparing  samples 
differing  slightly  in  flavor  and  appearance. 

No  preference  votes  were  high  in  comparison  of  products 
similar  in  flavor  and  appearance  and  decreased  as  the  difference 
in  flavor  and/or  appearance  became  greater;  i They  stlso  tended 
to  decrease  as  the  preference  for  1  sample  itiereased. 

Two  panels  testing  identical  (lie.,  duplicate)  samples 
gave  no  preference  for  either  sample,  but  ordering  bias  was 
large.  Two  panels  comparing  the  same  samples  differing 
essentially,  only  in  flavor  ^ve  large  preferences  for  1,  but 
.V  opposite  samples  were  chosen  by  the  2  panels.   ' 

Comparisons  of  samples  with  marked  differences  in 
appearance  provided  checks  with  dixpllcate  panels.  A  panel 
judging  a  pair  of  sanqples  differing  only  in  flavor  gave  a 
.-   substantial  preference  for  1  on.  the  first  test,  but  upon 
succeeding  tests  a  definite  preference  waft  not  obtained. 

General  agreement  in  preference  was  found  between  the 
cons\imer  panel  and  the  laboratory  type  of  panel. 

9.  Murphy,  E..F.,  B.  S.  Clark  and  R.  M.  Bergluflid,- A:  consumer 
survey  versus  panel  testing  for  acceptance'  evaluation  of  Maine 
sardines.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  5/  PP.  222-226. 

May  1958. 
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10.  Pangborn,  R.  M.,  M.  J.  Simone,  S.  J.  Leonard  and  G.  Garnatz, 
Comparison  of  mass  panel  and  household  consunrer  responses  to 
canned  cling  peaches.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  12, 

pp.  693-696.  Dec.  1958. 

11.  Purcell,  J.  C,  Developing  a  consumer  panel,  ABS,  Association 
of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers— Proceedings,  p.  171-  1958- 

Discusses  the  procedure  used  in  selecting  a  panel  which 
represented  a  cross-section  of  the  households  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta.  A  2- stage  sampling  procedure  was  employed.  The 
master  sample  was  subdivided  into  I8  groups  based  on  race, 
income  and  household  size. 

Among  the  more  serious  problems  encountered  were  those 
of  obtaining  adequate  financing,  acquiring  and  training 
personnel  and  obtaining  the  necessary  equipment.  The  most 
serious  problem,  however,  is  that  of  sampling  bias  as  the 
panel  contains  only;^;t^ose  consumers  wilj.ing  to  cooperate. 
i>      .  (Abstract  of  a  paper  "presented  by  J.  C.  Purcell,  Georgia 
Experiment  Station,  at  annual  convention.) 

12.  Purcell,  J.  C,  Operation  of  a  consumer  panel,  ABS, 
Asaorjlation  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers — Proceedings, 
p.  203.  1959.  . 

Reported  on  a  consumer  panel  established  by  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station  during  1956-57.  The  sampling  procedures 
and  the  method  of  collecting  data  were  presented,  along  with 
method  of  analysis  and  trends  thus  far  discovered.  The 
■  panel  provides  data  on  quantities  of  food  purchased,  prices, 
expenditures,  forms  in  which  purchased  and  other  data 
relevant  to  analysis.  (Abstract  from  paper  by  J.  C.  Purcell, 
Georgia  Experiment  Station,  at  ann\ial  convention.) 

13.  ^^xrcell,  J.  C,  J.  C.  Elrod,  K.  E.  Ford  and  N.  M.  Penney, 
The  Atlanta  consumer  panel,  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  M.  S.  UU.  Nov.  1957. 

lU.  Sandage,  C.  H.,  Do  research  panels  wear  out?  Journal  of 
Marketing,  Vol.  20,  No.  U,  pp.  397-Uoi.  Apr.  1956. 

Based  ©n  a  questionnaire  which  determined  farmers ' 
attitudes  to  chain  stores  and  cooperatives,  this  article 
concludes  that  3  administrations  of  the  same  instrument  on 
the  same  panel  over  a  7-year  period  did  not  lead  to  any 
bias  resulting  from  long- sustained  membership.  Though  some 
Changes  in  response  were  noted,  these  changes  were  in  the 
direction  of  responses  given  by  panel  members  receiving  the 
questionnaire  for  the "first  time  and  were  not  a  product  of 
previous  contact  with  the  instrvunent. 

15 •  Shaffer,  J.  D.,  The  reporting  period  for  a  consumer  purchase 
panel,  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  19,  No.  3,  PP-  252-257- 
Jan.  1955. 
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Discusses  some  means  of  determining  the  appropriate 
reporting  period  for  a  consionier  purchase  panel.  Three  phases 
of  the  problem  are  discussed:  (l)  How  long  should  the  reporting 
period  "be?  (2)  On  what  days  the  reporting  should  "begin  and 
end?  (3)  Should  reporting  "be  continuous  or  not? 

Three  studies  were  cited  which  tend  to  show  the  superiority 
of  weekly  diaries  over  monthly  and  factors  which  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  mostly  monthly  diaries  have  been  used  in 
actual  practice  are  considered. 

16.  Shaffer,  J.  D.  and  G.  G.  Quackenbush,  Cooperation  and 
sarrtpling  in  four  years  of  Michigan  State  University 
consumer  panel  operation,  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Vol.  38^  No.  1,  pp.  85- 133 • 
Aug.  1955. 

Discusses:  (l)  the  "interviewer  effect,"  (2)  family 
characteristics  of  the  cooperating  panel  members,  (3)  degree 
of  cooperation  of  the  members,  (U)  the  incentive  plan 
(monetary,  with  a  high  premium  on  a  flow  of  continuous 
records),  (5)  selection  of  replacements,  (6)  maintenance 
of  the  established  panel  and  longevity- continuity  informa- 
tion and  (.7)  stability  of  control  variables  ovfer  t'ime.' 

17.  Sobol,  M.  G.,  Panel  mortality  and  panel  bias.  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  5^,  No.  285,  pp.  52-68. 

■    ^959. 

An  evaluation  of  "panel  mortality  was  mad.e  by  studying 
the  demographic  structure  and  original  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  study  at  the  time  of  the  first  interview  and 
for  each  of  U  subsequent  interviews.  The  data  showed  that 
the  demographic  structure  of  the  panel  after  5  rounds  of 
interviewing  remained  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
"original"  panel.  A  disproportionate  nxamber  of  renters,  low 
income  people  and  people  not  interested  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  study  dropped  out  after  repeated  interviews. 
To  evaluate  "repeated  interview  effects,"  the  answers 
of  panel  members  were  compared  with  answers  of 
members  of  a  new  probability  sample  of  the  urban,  non- 
institutional  population  •f  the  United  States  who  were 
interviewed  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  questions.  Attitudes 
of  the  panel,  after  h  rounds  of  interviewing,  did  not 
significantly  differ  from  those  of  a  random  sample,  if  the 
effects  of  differing  income  distributions  were  eliminated. 

18.  Vincent,  W.  H.,  A  farm  panel  as  a  source  of  income  and 
expenditTore  data,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Economics  Research, 
ViQl.  11,  No.  h,   pp.  97-1^1.  Oct.  1959. 

19.  Wiley,  R.  C,  A.  M.  Briant,  I.  S.  Fagerson,  E.  F.  Murphy 

.  ,,  and  J.  H.  Sabry,  The  northeast  regional  approach  to  collabora- 
-  .  tive  panel  testing.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  Symposium, 
pp.  U3-U8.  Sept.  1957. 
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6.  Bias,  ErJrOr  and  Variability  (in  Intervieying,  In  Sampling,  Ta 
Surveys,  In  Questionnaires,  Etc.) 

1.  Adams,  J.  S.,  An  experiment  on  qviestion  and  response  bias, 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  20,  Wo.  3,   PP-  593-598. 
Fall  1956. 

The  question  whether  the  inhibition  of  strong  .  ',. 
unfavorable  opinion  is  a  general  phenomenon  among  sample 
survey  respondents  vas  the  problem  considered. 

No  general  tendency  was  shown  for  respondents' to  inhibit 
the  expression  of  strongly  unfavorable  responses.  However, 
in  the  case  of  1  item  of  inquiry  which  was  used,  an 
opposite  bias  was  obtained.  Question  wording  anfi  topic  of 
questioning  were  shown '/to  generate  bias.  SociaJ^ly  conflicted 
inq-ulry  siibject j  "loaded"  response  alternatives,  and  "social 
expectation"  shifts  were  si;iggested  as  possible  causative 
factors  for  bias  in  the  analysis  of  the  item  which  elicited 
biased  responses. 

2.  Back,  K.  W.,',E.  Hill  and  J.  il.-StjrQOS,,. Interviewer  effect 
oh  scale  repr'oducibility.   (A2-3)  ,  : 

3«  Barr,  A.,  Differences  between  experienced  interviewers. 

Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  6,  IIo.  3,  pp.  18O-188.  Nov.  1957- 

The  differences  that  arose  between  the  results  of  2 
^  ,  experienced  interviewers  in  a  recent,  social- -.inquiry  are 
\  discussed.  /They  agreed  on  matters,  of  fact,  :but. 'marked 
differences'  appose  over  the  answers  ribo  ques.tio^s  involving 
.  .  an  expression  of  opinion.  ^ 

h.     Bendlg,  A.  ',7.,  Rater  reliability  and  the  heterogeneity  of 
,  the^  sc?.le  anchors.   (A^-3). 

5.  Boyd,  H.  tf.,  Jr.  and  R.  Westfall,  Interviewers  as  a  sQUi^ce  of 
error  in  survey.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  19,  No.  k, 

pp.  311-32^.  Apr.  1955* 

.,._.,    .   A._.^,m'"vey,.of  th^, .general  ways  in  which  the  Interviewer 
CAn.  coritribute,.  to.tioe  apiirces  of.error.in  a  study.  ■  On- the 
.basis. of.  when  the  earrors  occur,- 2  classes-  can  be  established: 
,;  (,l)  er;rors  in,  .selecting  respondents  and  (2)  errors.  In  . 
cpllecting  data.  These^.9,re  further  divided-  into  several 
sub-classes  and  discus.§,ed* 

6.  Brownlee,  K.  A.,  A  note  on  the  effect so  of  nonre sponse ' on 
surveys.  Journal  of  American- Staiist leal  Association,' Vol.  52, 
No.  277,  pp.  29-32.   1957.    -•-^'      -'S-        -^  •''- 
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A  mathematical  model  that  considers  the  effects  of 
nonresponse  on  survey  data.  The  paper  is  based  on  a  paper  "by 
Joseph  Berkson,  published  in  "Proceedings  of  the  Staff  of  the 
the  Mayo  Clinic."  (30,  1955,  319-^8)  Berkson  illustrated 
what  might  happen  in  a  survey  of  the  association  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  cancer  of  the  lung  if  the  rates  of 
recruitment  of  the  popvilation  to  the  survey  vary  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  individual.  Brovnlee  presents  the 
Berkson 's  model  in  more  generality  and  explores  some  of  its 
properties. 

7.  Cole,  D.  E.,  Field  work  in  sample  siirveys  of  household  income 
and  expendittire .  (Al-8) 

8.  Dunnette,  M.  D.,  W.  H.  Uphoff  and  M.  Aylward,  The  effect  of 
lack  of  information  on  the  undecided  response  in  attitude 
sxirveys,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  kO,   No.  3, 

pp.  150-153.  June  1956. 

The  results  of  an  attitude  survey  in  which  a  sixth  alterna- 
tive, "I  don't  know  enough  about  this  to  answer/'  was  included 
with  the  standard  5  response  scale  which  includes  the 
"undecided"  response.  The  study  was  designed  to  answer 
2  questions:  (l)  Will  the  inclusion  of  the  "I  don't  know" 
response  alter  the  distribution  of  favorable  or  \anfavorable 
responses?  (2)  Is  the  proportion  of  undecided  responses 
reduced? 

The  results  indicate  that:  (l)  Persons  who  choose  the 
"I  don't  know"  response  are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  group 
who  woiild  have  checked  "undecided"  and  apparently  have  no 
effect  on  the  people  who  have  favorable  or  unfavorable 
attitudes.  (2)  The  proportion  of  xindecided  responses  has 
been  reduced. 

9.  Perber,  R.,  The  effect  of  respondent  ignorance  on  survey 
results,  Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association, 
Vol.  51,  No.  276,  pp.  576-586.  1956. 

Based  on  a  sample  of  6OO,  taken  from  the  Champaign- 
Urbana,  Illinois  city  directory.  Under  the  guise  of  a 
"survey  of  public  opinion,"  respondents  were  asked  questions 
on  each  of  k   general  topics.  For  each  topic,  the  first 
question  asked  for  an  attitudinal  response;  for,  against, 
neutral,  don't  know  or  no  answer.  The  second  question,  if 
an  answer  had  been  given  for  number  1,  was  a  probe,  "vhy?" 
The  third  asked  for  enough  "facts"  to  prove  whether  the 
respondent  acttoally  was  well  enough  informed  on  that  general 
topic  to  give  a  definite  answer.  The  objectives 
were  stated  as  being:  (l)  to  determine  the  extent  of  ignorance 
on  issues  of  current  issues;  (2)  differentiation  of  the 
opinions  of  those  informed  on  a  particular  subject  from  those 
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uniformed  ^nd  ,(3)  determination  of  the  effect  of  the  differ^ences 
,i;pn  opinion  .slorvey  resiilts. 

Using  a  relatively  subjective  breakdown  of  informed, 
don't  knov.land  misinformed,  comparisons  of  each  category  were  made 
as  to  age,  education  level,  occupation,  income,  sex  arid 
,  by  the  total  for  each  of  the  k   generail  topics. 
•  >■/..•.  '  ■'■-.. 

>  .    In  comparing  the  "informed"  group  with  all  the  others, 
,.  .quite  noticeabljB  ehaoges  showed  up.  The  proi*>rtion  of 
.X  -  respppdetits  stating  an  opinion  is  conip&red  with:  (l)  the 
issue  aaid  (2)  nature  of  ignorance.  ■•■■•■ 

Included  are' some  possible  effects  that  the  misinformed 
and  "don't  knows"- may  have  on  the  survey,  as  well  as  their 
implications . 

10.  Poster,  D.,  C.  Pratt  and  N.  Schwart-z,  Variation  in  flavor 
judgment  in  a  group  situation.  (A7-27) 

11.  Franzen,  R.  and  R.  Williams,  A  method  for  measuring  error  due 
to  variance  among  interviewers-^'  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 
Vol;  20,  No.  3,  pp.  587-592.  Fall  1956. 

Describes  and  gives  illustrations  of  2  statistical 
techniques  for  measuring  interviewer  and  question  objectivity. 
^.  They,  conclude  the  article  with  some  suggestions  for 
achieving  a  more  professional  approach  to  objective  ques- 
tioning, i.  e.,  on  a  statistical  basis. 

12.  Gales,  K.  and  M.  G.  Kendall,  An  inquiry  concerning  interviewer 
variable  I  ■  Journal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society  (Series  A), 

Vol.  120,  Part  2/  pp.  121-138.  1957. 

■  -,  '  ,  .   "    ■'"■  ' 

The  findings  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  It  did  not  confirm  the   findings  of  previous 
.investigations  that  there  is  no  variability  between  2 
interviewers  under  similar  conditions;  some  variability  was 
found  but  it  was  not  very  marked. 

,  I    (2)  Type  9f  trailing  may  contribute  to  interviewer 
variability,  "...especially  on  questions  which  are  not 
;  ,i  /.'.absolutely  clear."  Type  of  question  may  fi,lso  contribtite  ■' 
,".. .especially, when  asked,  in  an  open-ended  form."  No 
decisive  indication  of  either  effect  was  found. 

,;  '  M  ;,,(3.)  signs  were  fbtahd  of  variation  invariability  itself 
.  from  1  orgQjalzation  to  another;. the  signs  were  not  conclusive. 

13.  Gray,  P.  G. ,  Examples  of  interviewer  variability  taken  from 
two  sample  sxirveys.  (A1-2G): 
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Ik.     Greeriberg,  A.,  Paired  comparisons  in  cotisxaner-product' 

tests,  Joximal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  22,  No.  k,   pp.~  UH-l^L^. 
Apr.  1958. 

Concerns  some  of  the  assianptions  made  in  paired-   '•• 
comgparison  product  tests.  Validity  was  found  for  the  assiiinp- 
tisn  that  order  of  testing  creates  a  "bias.  A  differential 
bias  is  involved  in  favor  of  the  more  recently  used  product 
when  comparative  Judgments  are  used,  and  in  favor  of  the 
first  product  used  when  absolute  measurements  -^^e   utilized. 
Suggests  the  test  group  should  be  randomly  subu'livided,  and 
order  of  testing  alternated  within  each  subgroup. 

15.  Greenberg,  A.  and  M.  N.  Mainfield,  On  thie  reliability  of  mail 
questionnaires  in  product  tests.  (AI-23) 

16.  Hansen,  M.  H.  and  J.  Stienberg,  Control  of  errors  in 
surveys.  Biometrics,  Vol.  12,  No.  l^,  pp.  k62'h'jk,     1956.  ■ 

Confined  primarily  to  the  errors  arising  in  the  data 
collection  process,  such  as  those  involved  in  attempting  to 
comply  with  sampling  specifications  and  with  other  procedures. 
Procedure  and  controls  are  discussed  which  insure  that 
operations  of  a  good  survey  design  are  carried  through 
substantially  as  specified. 

Several  general  approaches  to  controlling  errors  in  ' 
surveys  (e.g.,  careful^selection  olT  personnel,  through 
training,  and  review  and  correction  of  words)  are 
discussed. 

General  procedures  for  selection,  training  and 
supervision  in  Current  Population  Survey  are  discussed 
along  with  the  problem  of  quality  control  of  field 
operations. 

17.  Hanson,  H.  L.,  J.  G.  Davis,  A.  A.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Anderson 
and  H.  Lineweaver,  Sensory  test  methods.  II.  Effect  of 
previous  teaits  on  consumer  response  to  foods.  (A7-3B)  '■'  ■ 

18.  Kinnnel,  H.  D.,  The  reliability  of  categorical  qualitative 
judgments.  Biometrics:,  Vol.  11,  No,  k,   p.  511»,  Dec.  1955« 

19.  Kinard,  A..  J.,  Randomizing  error  in  multiple  choice  questifohs, 
JouCTial  of  Marketing,  Vol.  '19,  No.  3,  pp.  260-263 .  Jan.  1955. 

Four  techniques  are  considered  which  may  randomize 
errors  which  function  in  a  multiple  choice  questionnaire. 
.  The  errors  are  the  result  of  2  problems  inherent  in  this  '  • 
type  of  questionnaire:  (l)  random  starts- -which  of  the 
alternatives  should  be  presented  first  and  (2)  random 
order — what  is  the  unbiased  order  of  the  remaining  choices. 
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The  •+  techniques  are:  (l)  Orthodox  question  and  answer — 
in  which  the  interviewer  attempts  to  start  presenting  the 
alternatives  from  a  different  starting  point  each  time. 
(2)  Answer  wheel— in  which  the  alternatives  are  written  on 
the  periphery  of  a  wheel  and  the  interviewer  attempts  to 
form  no  consistent  orientation  of  the  wheel  as  it  is  handed 
to  the  respondent.  (3)  Tablet  method — a  random  order  is 
drawn  for  each  sheet  in  a  tablet  and  the  interviewer  uses 
a  different  sheet  for  each  interview.  (U)  Card  sort — in  which 
each  alternative  is  written  on  a  card  and  the  interviewer 
shuffles  the  "deck"  for  each  respondent.  The  last  2  most 
adequately  handle  the  problem  of  random  order  and  random 
start.  The  first  2  are  particularly  weak  in  handling  random 
order  errors. 

20.  Kish,  L.  and  I.  Hess,  A  "replacement"  procedure  for  reducing 
the 'bias  of  nonresponae,  American  Statistician,  Vol.  13, 
Kb/  k,   pp.  17-19.  Oct.  1959. 

The  effects  of  nonresponse  can  be  reduced  by  simulating 
'to  increase  in  the  number  of  recalls.  The  procedure  suggested 
Consists  of  adding  to  the  addresses  of  current  surveys  the 
nonresponse  addresses  from  similar  recent  surveys. 

21.  Lansing,  J.  B.  and  A.  T.  Eapen,  Dealing  with  missing 
information  in  surveys.  (Al-28) 

22.  Lowe,  F.  E.  and  T.  C.  McCormick,  Some  survey  sampling 
biases,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  19,  No.  3,  pp.  303- 
315.  Fall  1955. 

Considers  the  relationship  of  loss  of  respondents 
because  of  not  home,  refusal,  etc.  to  number  of  epulis  made; 
some  factors  associated,  with  the  losses  are  cited,  and 
statistical  tests  are  made  to  determine  whether  the  observed 
mortality  resulted  in  sampling  bias.  Comparison  is  made 
with  a  similar  survey  as  a  norm. 

23.  Mitchell;  J.  W.,  Problems  in.  taste  differenpe  testing.  II. 
Subject  variability  due  to  time  of  the  day  and  day  of  the 
week.  (A7-56) 

2k,     Mitchell,  J.  W,,  Time-errors  in  the  paired  coniparison  taste 
preference  test,  Food.  Technology,  Vol.  10,  No.  5,  pp.  218-220. 
May  1956. 

Significant  positive  time-error,  jL . e .,  a .  greater 
frequency  of  choice  of  the  first  sainple,  was  found  in  an 
analysis  of  data  from  paired  comparison  taste  preference 
tests  on  whiskey.  .A  direct  relationship  was.  obtained 
between  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  and  the  amount  of  taste 
difference  between  the  paired  samples.  Small  difference 
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perpetuated  greatest  time-error  and  vice  versa.  Time- 
error  was  elimjnated  "by  presenting  a  conditioner  sample, 
similar  to  the  padred  samples,  before  the  first  sample  of 
the  pair. 

25.  Pettit,  L.  A.,  Informational  "bias  in  flavor  preference      <  • 
testing,   (at- 73)  ' 

26.  Rhodes,  V.  J.,  The  variability  of  consxuner  preferences,     '• 
Journal  of  Farm  Ecenomica,  Vol.  Ul,  No.  3^  P»  519* 

Aug.  1959. 

The  primary  pvirpose  was  to  determine  the  influence  of 
continued  testing  upon  acceptability  ratings  and  expressions  '-; 
of  preferences. among  beef  Iqin  ateaks.  Secondary  purposes 
were  to  meastire  the  amo\int  of  variation  in  acceptability 
ratings  among  households  eating  the  same  loins  and  among  loins 
from  different  carcasses  as  classified  by  grade  and  by  an 
objective  measurement  of  tenderness  *•  Grades  of  beef  used  • 
for  coniparisohs  by  a  sample  of  60  households  were  choice,  ~ 
good,  standard  and  commercial  cow.  Comparisons  were  made 
between  adjacent  and  non-adjacent  grade  groups  (e.g., 
choice -standard,  good-standard  and  good- commercial  cow). 
Each  carcass  was  paired  with  2  other  carcasses.  Carcasses 
were  paired  by  the  grades  indicated  above  and  also  by  "like" 
and  "unlike"  shear  categories.  Each  household  evaluated 
12  replicate  steaks  from  1  loin  and  6  replicate  loins  from 
each  of  2  other  steaks  on  a  hedonic  scale  with  9  descriptive 
phases  ranging  from  "like  extremely"  to  "dislike  extremely." 
Each  adult  also  indicated  preference  between  2  steaks. 

The  null  hypothesis  tested  in  this  study  was:  There 
is  no  trend  of  ratings  or  preferences  over  time.  This      '■ 
hypothesis  was,  in  general,  found  to  be  correct,  although    ''' 
the  mean  ratings  of  each  grade  for  each  replicate  did  vary 
considerably  over  time. 

Much  detail  and  statistical  analysis  is  included. 

27.  Rhodes,  V.  J.,  M.  F.  Jordan,  H.  D.  Naumann,  E.  R.  Kiehl 

and  M.  Mangel,  The  effect  of  continued  testing  upon  constamer 
evaluation  of  beef  loin  steaks,  Missouri  Agricultural- 
Experiment  Station,  Research  B\illetin  No.  676.  Sept.  1958'  - 

28.  Vicary,  J.  M.,  The  circular  test  of  bias  in  personal  interview 
surveys.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  19,  No.  2,  pp.  215"'i-' f" 
218.  Summer  1955.  -V!'' 

Discusses  the  "circular"  test  of  bias,  which  is  a 
projective  device  for  measuring  attitude  in  personal  inter- 
view surveys.  It  Is  of  particular  value  in  the  measiu:ement 
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of  attitude  as  it  affects  the  communication  of  particiilar 
messages  and  the  impact  of  specific  words. 

The  circular  test  cf  bias  is  a  lengthly  question  placed 
at  the  end  cf  a  schedule  of  questions.  After  a  questionnaire 
has  "been  designed  vhich  covers  the  various  aspects  of  the 
subject  being  investigated,  the  important  synibols,  in  the 
questionnaire  are  pulled  together  in  a  lengthly  summary 
question.  This  question  is  delitserately  made  too  long  for 
the  average  respondent  to  remember  at  one  hearing.  After  the 
respondent  has  answered  the  question  he  is  asked  to  repeat 
the  question  word  for  word  while  the  interviewer  writes  it 
down. 

The  relative  advantages  and  uses  of  this  technique  are 
discussed. 

29.  Winthrop,  H.,  Reliability  of  preference  ratings  as  a  function 
of  cardinal  value  and  nat\iral  order.  Psychological  Reports, 
Vol.  k,   No.  1,  p.  62.  Mar.  I958. 

Twenty  subjects  were  asked  to  give  preferences  for  9 
fruits  under  the  following  3  conditions:  (a)  when  a  normal 
order  scale  is  used  twice,  (b)  when  a  normal  order  scale  is 
followed  by  a  reverse  order  scale  and  (c)  when  a  reverse 
order  scale  is  used  twice.  The  reliabilities  of  the  scaling 
procedures  were  in  the  order:  normal,  reversed  and  mixed. 
Conclusion:  "...the  cardinal  magnitudes,  themselves,  of  a 
reversed  scale  coupled  with  a  normal  one,  seem  to  minimize  the 
measured  reliability  of  preferences.  Report  reliability  is 
greater  for  normal  than  for  reversed  scales." 


T'  Sensory  (Taste)  Testing  (Thresholds,  Design,  Etc.) 

1.  Anglemier,  A.  F.,  D.  C.  Crawford  and  H.  W.  Schultz, 
Improving  the  stability  and  acceptability  of  precooked 
freeze-dried  ham,  ABS,  19th  Annual  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists  Meeting,  No.  85,  p.  2?. ,1959. 

2.  Baker,  G.  A.,  Vera  Mrak  and  M,  A.  Amerine,  Errors  of  the 
second  kind  in  an  acid  threshold  test.  Food  Research,  Vol.  23, 
p.  150.  Jan. -Dec.  I958. 

3.  Bennett,  G.,  B.  M.  Spahr  and  M.  L.  Dodds,  The  value  of 
training  a  sensory  test  panel,  Food  Technology,  Vol.  10, 
No.  k,   pp.  205-208.  'Apr.  I956. 

A  3-week  period  of  training  observers  for  participation 
on  a  sensory  test  panel  res\ilted  in  Improved  performance  in 
judging  aroma  and  flavor  of  varying  concentrations  of  rancid 
beef.  A  comparison  of  the  regression  formulae  of  scores 
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^versu©  the  log  of  the,^concexitr,^tion  of  the  rancii  "beef  was 
used  -fc*  judge  inrproved  performance.  Score  reproducibility 
was  meas\ired  "by  variance  around  the  meajn  score'.  Training 
improved  consistency  of  performance,  which  was  greatest  for 
the  least  and  most  rancid  sanrple. 

Berg,  H.  W.,  F.  Filipella,  E.  Hinrelner  and  F.  M.  Sawyer, 
Cons\aner  wine -preference  methodology  studies  at  California 
fairs,  Food  Technelogy,  Vol.  9,  No.  2,  pp.  90-93.  Feh.  1955* 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate 
methodology  for  a  partic\ilar  tiype  of  consumer  survey,  and 
not  to  discover  wine  preferences.  Data  were  gathered  of 
consumer  reaction  to  several  types  of  wine  at  California  fairs 
for  3  successive  years  ( 1951- 53).  The  questionnaires  used 
were  amended  each  year  until  the  "Toest"  type  of  q^uestionnaire 
was  found,  which  required  information  on  age,  sex  and  frequency 
of  use  of  wine,.  ,The  questionnaire  contained  2,  9-point  hedonic 
scales  ranging.fr 3m  "like"  to  "dislike";  1  for  'eacTi  of  2  wines 
"being  simultaneously  compared.  In  1953^  a  triangular 
test  was  used  for  1  full  day  to  determine  the  perceived 
difference  in  alcohol,  if  any,  "between  2  Port  wines.  In  this 
test  it  was  ft»und  that  there  was  a  "i^ias  for  chcosing  as  odd, 
the  middle  sample  of  the  3  presented.  Due  to  this  "bias,  due 
to  the  supervision  required  in  conducting  the  test  and  due  to 
the  confusion  of  the  tasters  caused  by  the  presentation  of  3 
samples,  it  was  concluded  that  the  triangular  test  was  not 
well  suited  to  testing  consigner  reaction.  A  bias  for  the  first 
sample  was  also  evident  when  paired  comparisons  were  used. 
Reproducibility  of  results  and  IBM  tabulation  and  anal izat ion 
were  also  reported. 

Bliss,  C.  I.,  M.  L.  Greenwood  and  E.  S.  White,  A  rankit 
analysis  of  paired  comparisons  for  measuring  the  effect  of 
sprays  on  flavor.  Biometrics,  "Vol.  12,.  No.  k,   p.  38lt. 
Dec.  1956- 

Sock,  D.,  The  maximum  likelihood  solution  for  the  estimation 
of  absolute  sensory  thresholds,  ABS,  American  Psychologist, 
Vol.  13,  p.  1+11.  1958. 

■■■■    Concerned -with  correct  chance  identificatians  of  test 
sample  in  paired  sample  tests  of  sentjory  discrimination. 
Solution  utilizes  weights  and  working  deviates  incorporating 
the  usual  correction  for  guessing  in  2-alternative  tests, 
.where  order,  and  position  of  stimulus  are  randomized.  As  a 
variation  on  the  "probit"  method,  a  maximum  likelihood 
estimator  of  the  median  sensible  stimulus  magnitude  was 
•derived  on  th?  assumption  of  a  normal  response  law.  A 
;rSolution  for  "triangular  tests"  was  also  derived.  Tallies 
-to  facilitate  computation  were  prepared. 
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7.  Bock'van,  A.  H.,  A.  F.  Anglemier  ahd  L*  A.  Sather,  A 

comparison  of  objective  and  subjectivte  measurement  of  beef 
tenderness.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  9,  pp*  U83-U85. 
Sept.  1958.  ' 


8.  Bradley,  R.  A.,  Triangle,,  duo-^trio,  and  different- from-control 
tests  in  taste  testing,  ABS,  Biometrics,  Vol.  1^,  No.  k, 

p.  566.  Dec.  1958. 

Under  the  assumption  that  subjective  responses  are  on  a 
response  scale,  means  of  calculating  corresponding  probabilities 
of  correct  choices  in  triangular  and  duo-trio  tests  and 
expected  difference  from  control  in  the  difference-from- 
control  test  are  developed  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the    i.i 
power  function  of  analysis  of  variance.  Power  efficiencies  are 
evaluated  from  power  comoparisons  made.  --^^ 

0  J'" 

9.  Brandt,  D.  A.  and  E.  P.  Hutchison,  Retension  of  taste 
sensritivity,  ABS-,  15th  Annual  Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
Meeting,  No.  126,  p.  32.  1955- 

10.  Irandt,  D.  A.  and  E.  P.  Hutchison,  Retention  of  taste 
sensi'tivity.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  10,  No.  9,   PP.  ^19-^20. 
Sept.  1956. 

Data  collected  from  experiments  with  5  different 
products,  ranging  in  tensity  from  a  low  threshold  to  a  high 
threshald^are^  presented.  The  data  have  shown  .conclusively 
that  the  sextuple  trios  are  reliable,  workable  and  efficient 
from  the  point  of  view  of  individtoal  discernment  and  mechanical 
ability  for  adoption.  ; 

11.  Broumand,  H.,  C.  0;  Ball  and  E.  F.  Stier,  Factors  affecting- 
quality  of  prepackaged  meat.  III.  •  Chemical  tests  associated 
with  organoleptic  quality  factors  other  than  color.  Food 
Technology,  Vol-  12,  No.  3,  PP-  159-163-  Mar.  1958. 

12.  Buch,  M.  L.,  E.  C.  Dryden  and  C.  H.  Hills,  Organoleptic  -^ 
evaluation  of  apple  sauce  fortified  with  essence  and  citric 
acid,  ABS,  15th  Annual  Institute  of  Food  Technologists ' 
Meeting, -No.  12U,  p.  32.  •■   1955- 

13.  Byrd,  E.  and  S.  Gertman,  Taste  sensitivity  in  aging  persons. 
Geriatrics,  Vol.  Ik;   No.  6,  p.  38I.  June  1959* 

Three  groups  of  20  persons— 18  to  25,  60  to  70  and  80  to./ 
9C  years  of  age — were  compared  for  their  sensitivity. to 
the  U- "basic  taste  (Qualities.  No  differences  in  sensitivity  ..•.; 
were  found  between  the  sides  of  the  tongue  in  any  of  the-2r>'' 
younger  groups.  Except  for  a  few  cases  of  severe  taste 
impairment,  older  persons  did  not  differ  from  yoiinger  ones.  '  . 
Anatomical  changes  did  not  appear  to  account  for  many  food-- 
and  taste  complaints  common  in  older  persons.  ■  It  is  probable 
that  food  complaints  found  frequently  among  the  aged  are 
based  on  sensory  impairment  of  taste. 
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ik.     Carlin,  A.  F. ,  0.  Kempthorne  and  J.  Gordon,  Some  aspects  of 
nximerical  scoring  in  subjective  evalioations  of  foods.  Food 
Research,  Vol.  21,  No.  3,.  pp.  273-281.  May- June  1956.. 

The  purpose  was  to  obtain  some  basic  information  on  the 
effectiveness  of  different  scales  of  n\imerical  scoring  in 
subjective  evaluation  of  foodsi.  With  a  view  to  obtaining 
extremes  which  might  shed  light  on  the  matter,  ccales  of 
&-5,  0-1©  and  0-100  were  used  on  reconstituted  orange  juice 
/,^  with  3  levels  of  added  sugar.  It  was  found  that  essentially 
,  ,-   the  mean  score  over  a  group  of  judges  was  related  linearly 
.  .   between  scales,,  so  that  the  population  of  judges  could  be 

assumed  to  be  measuring  the  same  attribute  or  contoination  of 
attributes  on  the  difi\erent  scales.  The  general  conclusion 
,was  that  the  O-IGO  scale  is  at'  least  as  good  as  the  0-5  scale  and 
.  .. .  ,  in  some  cases, was  better.  The  0-10  scale  was  better  than  the 
0-5  scale. 

A  further  aim  was  to  study  the  effects  of  ordet  of 
.,  ,  _.  presentation  of  samples.  The  6-  possible  orders  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  3  levels  of  added  sugar  were  compared  in  latin 
squares. 

The  mean  score  given  to- the  in termediats  level  of 
,     added  sugar  seunples  was  affected  by  the  order  of  presentation. 

A  third  aspect  examined  was  the  extent  to  which  compari- 
sons between  a  number  of  samples  can  be  made  in  pairs  of 
3  samples.  A,  B  and  C,  with  the  3  possible  paired  tests  of 
A  and  B,  A  and  C  and  B  and  C.  The  difference  for  A  versus 
',    B  and  B  versus  C.  On  this  evidence,  then,  scoring  by  paired 
tests  gives  consistent  results. 

15.  Caul,  J.  F. ,  The  profile  method  of  flavor  analysis.  Advances 
in  Food  Research,  Vol.  7,  pp.  1-UO.  1957. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  "Profile 
Method"  of  flavor  analysis.  The  historical  development  of  the 
various  methods  of  analytical  sensory  flavor  testing  is 
presented  which  led  up  to  the  method  discussed.  The  flavor 
profile's  relationship  to  the  various  flavor  testing  approaches 
is  shown.  Concepts  of  the  method,  selection  of  panel  members, 
panel  training,  panel  leader,  prerequisites  for  profile-panel 
.  operation,  evaluation  of  a  flavor  profile,  modifications  of 
the  profile  and  the  philosophy  of  odor  and- flavor  are 
discussed.  Sixty  references  are  cited. 

.16.  Dove,  W.  F.,  The  taste  and  odor  of  water  in  D-fUnitsi  as  a 

standard  measure  of  acceptance,  ABS,  15th  Annual  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists  Meeting,  No.  121,  p.  31-  1957. 
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17.  Dove,  W.  F. ,  Panels  of  judges  for  foods  and  beverages,  ABS, 
17th  Annual  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  Meeting,  No.  129, 
p.  31.  1957. 

18.  Dryden,  E.  C.  and  C.  H.  Hills,  Taste  thresholds  for  socium 
"benzoate  and  sodium  sor"bate  in  apple  cider.  Food  Technology, 
Vol.  13,  No.  2,  pp.  8U-86.  Feb.  1959. 

19.  Ehrenberg,  A.  S.  C.  and  J.  M.  Shewan,  A  reliability  study  of 
sensory  assessments.  Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  8,  No.  3^ 

pp.  186-195.  Nov.  1959. 

Description  of  an  experiment  designed  to  investigate  a 
problem  occurring  in  subjective  testing:  that  of  assessing 
the  long-t^rm  reliability  of  a  taste  panel  when  the  quality 
being 'assessed  is,  under  normal  conditions,  variable  with 
lapse  of  time. 

20.  Ehrenberg,  A.  S.  C,  Notes  on  descriptive  terms  andi  points 
syst^  for  rating  food  qualities.  (a1+-9) 

21.  Ferris,  G.  E.,  Modified  latin  square  design  for  taste- 
testing,  Food  Research,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  PP.  25I-258.  May- 
June  1957. 

Discusses  and  outlines  a  research  design  for  taste 
testing.  Considers:  (l)  the  Latin  Square  experimental 
design;  (2)  the  method  of  collection  of  data;  (3)  the 
■  underlying  statistical  model;  (U)  the  method  of  analysis; 
(5)  a  numerical  illustration.  Also  presented  is  a  summary 
which  ties  in  with  studies  in  the  general  area.. 

22.  ferris,  G. ,  Three  useful  designs  in  taste-testing.  Biometrics, 
Vol.  12,  No.  2,  p.  23^^.  June  1956. 

Presents  mpdifications  of  existing  statistical  models, 
making  them  useful  for  organoleptic  purposes.  The  first 
model  is  for  use  by  analytic  taste  panels  for  quality  control 
purposes  when  a  nxanber  of  samples  is.  presented  serially  to 
be  judged  for  flavor.  The  second  is  for  use  by  analytic 
panels  judging  a  physical  property  in  samples  simultaneously  set 
alongside  one  another.  The  third  illustrates  how  a  balanced 
design  for  incomplete  i»lqcks  of  2  may  be  adapted  for  organoleptic 
uses.  Each  of  the  3  models  is  illustrated  by  a  numerical 
example.  .,  • 

23.  Fllipello,  F.,  A  critical  comparison  of  the  two-sample  and  . 
triangular  binomial  designs.  Pood  Research,  Vol.  21,  No.  2, 
pp.  235-2l<-l.  Mar. -Apr.  I956. 

Discusses .the  relative  sensitivities  of  the  2-sample 
and  triangular  designs  in  cases  where  quality  may  be  stated 
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unambiguously.  The  purpose  was  to  demonstrate,  by  experiment, 
inherent  differences  between  the  2-sample  and  the  triangular 
designs.  It  was  found  that,  when  the  quality  may  be  stated 
unambiguously,  the  2-sample  design  was  more  sensitive  than 
the  triangular.  The  difference  in  power  of  discrimination 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  just  noticeable  difference 
for  the  triangular  is  higher  than  for  the  2-sample  design. 
The  response  curves  obtained  were  linear,  plotting  logarithm 
of  a  concentration  (of  sucrose)  difference  against  percentage 
correct  judgments  above  chance  and  Fechner '  s"  law  (S  =  A  log  R-t-  P) 
appears  to  be  obeyed  for  the  sucrose  solutions  used.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  error  of  the  second  kind  is  suggested  for  the 
determination  of  thresholds, 

2k.     Filipello,  F.,  Factors  in  the  analysis  of  miiss  panel  wine- 
preference  data.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  10,'No.  T>  PP*  321-326. 
July  1956. 

Based  upon  the  results  of  mass  panel  wlne^preference' 
studies  during  1955^  at  2  California  fairs.  Discussed  were  a 
number  of  factors  concerning  the  hedonlc  rating  scales  used, 
,.  and  the  degree   and  bias.  The  latter  was  dependent  upon  the 
wine  coinparison,  the  degree  of  difference  iii  liking  "between 
wines  and  age  of  the  individual. 

■' '    It  was  voted  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  taster  to 
parallel  his  ratings  for  the  2  wines,  and  there  was  "a 
correlation  arising  from  a  shift  in  psychological  reference 
standard  due  to  some  quality  factor,  such  as  sweetness." 

25.  Filipello,  F. ,  Organoleptic  wine-quality  evaluation.  I. 
Standards  of  quality  and  scoring  versus  rating  scales.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  11,  No.  1,  -pp.  kf-^l.     Jan.  1957. 

In  order  to  substantiate  the  results  obtained  from  a 
paired  preference  study,  a' paired  comparison  analysis  was 
used. 

Incomplete  block  presentations  of  3  samples  yielded 
significantly  higher  correlation  coefficients  than  presenta- 
tion of  k  BBHspleB   when  a  rating  method  was  used  for  the 
Biir gundy  wine.  The  panel  tendency  was  to  rate  each  sample  in 
the  block  as  different  from  any  other  sample.  VJhen  more  than 
1  wine  of  the  same  quality  grade  was  present  in  the  block, 
the  rating  method  was  more  effective  than  the  scoring  method. 

26.  Filipello,  F.,  Orgataoleptic  wine-quality  evaluation.  II. 
Performance  of  judges.   (aU-II) 

27.  Foster,  D.,  C.  Pratt  and  N.  Schwartz,  Variation  in  flavor 
judgment  in  a  group  situation.  Food  Research,  Vol.  20,  No.  6, 
p.  539.  Jan. -Dec.  1955- 
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Comparison  of  the  ro\and- table  roethQji.".of .  panel  taste 
testing  with  the  individual  taste  test  situation,  to  test 
-  the  hypothesis  that  observers '  judgments  in  a  round- ta'ble 
situation  would  be  influenced  by  the  responses  of  other  panel 
Boembers,  whereas  the  individual  panel  method  would  present 
an  independent  and  non-manipulated  judgment. 

The  hypothesis  tested  was  confirmed.  Although  the  biasing 
.influence  of  the  round-table  environment  was  not  apparent  in 
,.,;   €very  case,  the  results  of  the  study  demonstrated  that  the 
round-table  effect  can  create  qualitative  flavor  differences 
and  preferences  where  none  exist.  Also,  the  rotmd-table 
response  results  in  precarious  reliability. 

,  V     The  round-table  group  is  very  analogous  to  the  family 
situation,  i.e.,  when  a  family  is  presented jwith  a  sample  of 
food  to  test,  the  whole  ^ family  usually  tastes  the  product  and 
,, r   probably  makes  a  group  decision  which  is  highly  influenced  by 
1  member  of  the  family. 

28.  Glabau,  C.  A.,  Good  flavor  and  aroma  in  baked  foods — their 
influence  on  sales,  (Part  l).  Baker's  Weekly,  Vol.  17^,  No.  5, 
p.  k2.     May  6,  1957. 

Parts  2  through  15  follow  in  consecutive  issues  except 
...;  for  2  instances  where  issues  are  missed.  Part  15  is  found  in 
Vol.  175,  No.  8,  p.  56,  August  26,  1957.,.  '... 

29.  ,  Gould,  W.  A.,  J.  Stephens,  G.  DuVernay,  J.^Feil,  I.  Prudent 

.  r.!,-,:  and  R.  Sherman,  The  establishment  and  use  of  a  consumer  taste 
panel  for  the  evaluation  of  quality  of  experimental  foods, 
ABS,  15th  Annual  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  Meeting, 
,  No.  122,  p.  31.  1955. 

30.  Gridgeman,  N.  T.,  Application  of  quantal-response  theory  to 
the  croSs-comparison  of  taste-stimuli  intensities.  Biometrics, 
Vol.  Ik,   No.  k,   pp.  5I+8-557.  Dec.  1958. 

31.  Gridgeman,  N.  T.,  A  tasting  experiment.  Applied  Statistics, 
Vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  106-112.  1956. 

Design  and  analysis  of  a  subjective  assessment  of 
flavor  differences  between  certain  jams.  Four  samples  of 
strawberry  jam  and  3  of  raspberry  which  differed  in  sucrose- 
glucose  proportions  were  presented  to  a  li-8-man  tasting  panel 
and  ratings  of  "sweetness"  and^ preference  were  obtained. 
Paired  comparisons  were  used  and  it  was  found  that,  for  the 
ratios  used,  the  differences  in  ratings  were  mainly  a  function 
of  individxial  differences  between  panel  members  and  was  not 
a  function  of  the  amount  of  glucose  or  sucrose  in  the  jam. 
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32.  Grldgeman,  N.  T.,  Group  size  in  taste  sorting  trials,  Food 
Research,  Vol.  21,  No.  5,  pp.  53^-539.  Sept. -Oct.  1956. 

In  this  study  2  qualitatively  different  flavor 
contrasts  were  used.  One  was  different  strengths  by  solution 
of  primary  flavors  and  the  other  was  tomato  juice  with  and 
without  0.1  per  cent  salt.  A  subject  was  presented  with 
either  (l)  a  coded  octad  of  primary  flavors  {h   each  of  the 
.•■'::   different  strength  solutions)  followed  by  k   pairs  of  the 
tomato  juice,  or  (2)  the  same  in  reverse  order,  ^r  (3)  an 
.  octad  of  juice  followed  by  k   pairs  of  primary  flavors  or 
{k)   the  same  in  reverae  order.  Six  subjects  were  used  in 
6  sessions  and  the ^  conditions  were  randomized  over  the  6x6 
subject- sessions.  The  results  indicated  that  small  flavor 
differences  are  more  efficiently  detected  when  the  coded 
samples  are  presented  as  UN  pair  comparisons  than  as  N 
octads  to  be  sorted  by  taste .  The  statistical  theory  of 
such  trials  was  discussed. 

The  tentative  generalization  was  made  that  the  larger 
the  group  presented  to  the  subject  in  a  taste  trial  the  less 
efficiently  can  he  exercise  his  ability  to  discriminate. 

33 •  Gridgeman,  N.  T.,  Psychophysical  bias  in  taste  testing  by  pair 
comparison,  with  special  reference  to  position  and  temperature. 
Food  Research,  Vol.  23,  p.  217.  Jan. -Dec.  1958- 


A  mathematical  theory  which  shows  how  bias  can  '•je  built 
into  the  conventional  probabilistic  model  for  pair  comparison; 
how  tasters  can  be  characterized  by  their  biases  and  how  a 
temperature  bias  can  effect  judgment  of  taste  intensity.  A 
mathematical  formula  is  developed  and  an  experiment  done  to 
test  his  theory. 

3^.     Gridgeman,  N.  T.,  Sensory  item  sorting,  ABS,  Biometrics, 
Vol.  15,  No.  2,  pp.  298-306.  1959. 

Describes  a  probabilistic  paradigm  for  sorting  - 
dichotomous  sensory  items.  The  model  covers  many  experimental 
designs  down. to  the  simple  paired  comparison.  A  theoretical 
analysis  of  the  probabilities  involved  is  also  discussed. 

35«  Gridgeman,  N.  T. ,  Taste  comparisons:  two  samples  or  three. 
Food  Technology,  Vol.  9,   No.  3,.pp.  1^^-150.  Mar.  1955. 

;  A  balanced  experiment  to  test  the  relative  power  of  the 
pair,  duo-tri«  and. triangle  designs. is  described*  Six  subjects 
made  18  replicate  parallel  trials  of.  the  3  methods  on  2 
slightly  different  senrples  of  each  of: •  mixed  primary  flavors 
.'    in  water,  tomato  juice. and ^ground  beef.  Pair  tes.ts  and 
triangle  tests  were  normally  about  equally  powerful  and 
appreciably  superior  to  duo-trio  tests. 
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36.'.  Gridgenian,  N.  T./  The  Bradley-Terry  Protability  Model  and 

preference  testing;  Biometrics,  Vol.  11,  No.  3*  PP*.  335-3^3- 
Sept.  1955. 

37-  Hall,  B.  A.,  M.  Tarver  and  J.  G.  McDonald,  A  method  for 

screening  flavor  panel  members  and  its  application  to  a  two 
sample  difference  test.  (AU-12) 

38.  TIanson,  H.  L.,  J.  G.  Davis,  A.  A.  Campbell,  J.  H.  Anderson 
and  H.  Lincveaver,  Sensory  test  methods.  II.  Effect  cf 
previous  tests  on  consijmer  response  to  foods,  Food  Techxiology, 
Vol.  9,  Wo.  2,  pp.  56-59.'  Feb.  1955. 

Considers  k   tests  in  which  effects  of  quality  of 
\  preceding  presentations  on  later  judgments  can  be  evaluated. 
Three  samples  of  different  quality  were  presented:  (l)  using 
2  of  the  samples  in  a  random  series  of  3;  (2)  using  all  3  in  a 
random  series;  (3)  using  2  with  an  interval  of  2  days  between 
presentations  and  (U)  using  a  relatively  poor  sample 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  good  sample-  of  roast  turkey. 

In  any  series  of  Judgments,  the  tendency  is  for  later 
Judgments  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  earlier,  even  when 
quality  is  uniform.  In  this  study,  this  tendency  must  be 
taken  into  account  in' evaluating  the  results.  The  results 
show  that  preceding  quality  factors  do  effect  later  judgments . 
Thus,  a  poor  quality  sample  was  rated  lowest  when  it  followed  a 
good  sample,  and  a  good  sample  was  rated  highest  when  it 
follows  a  good  one.  This  general  tendency  held  even  when  a 
2-day  interval  was  present  between  evaluations .  ■  • 

39'  Harris,  E.  D.,  Analysis  of  experiments  measuring  threshold 
taste,  ABS,  Biometrics,  Vol.  15,  No.  3,  p.  Iv92.  Sept.  1959- 

Taste  discrimination  was  tested  by  presenting  a  test 
substance  series  of  geometrically  increasing  concentrations, 
where,  Ss  made  a  discrimination  between  test  suTjstance  and 
blanks  at  each  point  in  the  series. 

A  nonparametric  method  and  a  compound  binomial  gamma 
njodel  were  used  to  estimate  the  distribution  of  individual 
thresholds.  Some  coniparative  data  were'  discussed.   (Abstract 
'    of  a  paper  delivered  ^it  joint  meeting  of  the  Eastern  North 
American  Region  of  the  Biometric  Society,  the  Institute  of 
Mathematical  Statistics  and  the  Physical  Science  Section  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association.) 

UO.  Hendrickson,  R.  L.,  D.  R.  Bellis,  J.  J.  Guenther,  G.  V.  Odell 
and  L.  E.  Walters,  The  influence  of  fat  content  on  the 
palatability  of  irradiated  beef,  ABS,  19th  Annual  Institute  of 
Food  Tectihoi»gist8  l^eeting.  No.  59,  p.  21.  1959- 
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hi.     Hopkins,  J.  W.  and  N.  T.  Gridgeman,  Comparative  sensitivity  of 
pair  and  triad  flavor  intensity  difference  tests,  Biometrics, 
Vol.  11,  No.  1,  pp.  63-68.  Mar.  1955-  ,,":  '! 

Present  statistical  considerations  relevant  to  efficiency 
comparisons  "between  pair  and  triad  flavor  intensity  tests.  The 
statistical  considerations  are  applied  to!  experimental  data; 
inte3>-test  difference,  intra- test  homogeneity  and  power 
effects  are  examined. 

k2.     Horton,  0.  H.,  0.  T.  Stallcup  and  E.  R.  Garr-ison,  Off-flavors 
in  milk,  Arkansas  Farm  Research,  Vol.  8,  No.  2,  p.  ?• 
Mar. -Apr.  1959- 

U3.  Taste  Testing  and  Consumer  Preference  Committee  (institute  of 
Food  Technologist),  Glossary  of  some  terms  used  in  the  sensory 
(panel)  evaluation  of  foods  and  beverages,  Food  Technology, 
Vol.  13,  No.  12,  pp.  733-736.  Dec.  1959- 

This  glossary  was  compiled  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
students  and  investigators  beginning  work  in  this  field  and 
to  serve  as  an  authoritative  reference  for  use  of  the  terms  in 
order  that  different  workers  in  the  field  will  understand 
one  another  or  "...  speak  the  same  language . "  In  making 
the  final  decisions  for  including  and  defining  the  terms, 
the  committee  was  guided  primarily  hy  the  extent  to  which  the 
term  is  used  specifically  in  sensory  testing.  The  list 
consists  of  85  terms.  ,. 

kk.     Kamentzky,  J.  and  F.  J.  Pilgrim,  The  effect  of  sucrose  upon 
the  perceived  intensity  of  salt  and  hitter,  American 
Psychologist,  Vol.  13,  p.  ^20.  1958.  "^- 

45.  Kimmel,  H.  D. ,  The  reliability  of  categorical  qualitative 
judgements.  Biometrics,  Vol.  11,  No.  h,   p.  511.  Dec.  1955* 

k6.     Kirkpatrick,  M.  E.,  J.  C.  Lamb,  E.  H.  Dawson  and  J.  N. 

Eisen,  Selection  of  a  taste  panel  for  evaluating  the  quality 
of  processed  milk.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  Symposi\ma, 
pp.  3-8.  Sept.  1957. 

The  selection  of  a  panel  by  determining  those  subjects 
whose  taste  acuity  is  most  sensitive  to  the  off- flavors 
most  often  enco\intered  in  processed  milk.  Fourteen  references 
cited. 

■  r 

h'J.     Kbtschevar,  L.  H. ,  Taste  testing  frozen  meat  cooked  before  and 
after  thawing.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
Vol.  32,  No.  5,  pp.  hhk-hhg.     May  1956. 

Describes  procedures  used  in  selecting  an  expert  taste 
panel  to  determine  if  &   difference  in  taste  was  detectable 
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..   .ljetvreen.9.c,u;tS  of  .fii^ozeji?.  loeat^ttiawje/d  p^ior. to  cooking  and 
"  tfe, cooked  from  the  frozen  state.; '^^I^  ,,t^ctmique  (triangular 

testing)  .and  the  efficiency,  of  ..the.  method 'of  selecting;  j)anel 
;.meiribersverie  discussed.  .Age  aiid  sex  .were,^not  associated 
.with  taste  perception,  nor  "was  a  past  history  of  hay  i^eyer 
9?r  sinus  trouble.  "A  taste  difference  between  the  sai?©leB 
6f  meat  prepared  "Ity  the  two  methods  of .  handling  was  detcctahle 
.  "by  these  judges  as  .a,  group.  IndividTial  cuts  of  meat,  .' 
howe^ver,  were  not  distinguishable  except  in  the  cases  qf 
beef  pot  roast,  grilled  pork  chops  and  pork  roasts.  A 
check  on  .preference  indicated  a  chqice  significantly  in 
,  favor  of  meat  cooked  from  the  unthawed  state." 

kQ,     Kramer,  A.  and  L.  P.  Ditman,  A  simplified  variables  taste 
p,anel,  method  for  detecting  flavo;r  .chaiiges  in  vegetables 
tr^ate^. with  pesticiides,.  Pood. Technology,  Vol.  10,  No., 3, 
...  pp.'  155-159.  Mar.  195.6.  - 

.  Based  on  an  analysis  of  variance  from  the  range,  this 
method  eliminates  many  of  the,  computations ,  but  retains  much 
.,  .  of  the  efficiency  of,  a  variables  .method.  Results  vith  5 
.  ^;'  products  showed  that' this  method -is  superior  to  an.  attri'butes 
\,  method.  It  requires  substantially  fewer  tastings  and,  . 
provides  information  on  the  direction  and  importance  of 
differences. 

h^.     Kramer,  C.  Y.,  A  method  of  choosing  judges  for  a  sensory 
experiment.  (AU-I3) 

50.  Kropf,  D..  H.  and  R.  L.  Graf,  Interrelationships  of  subjective, 
chemical  and  sensory  evalu^ition  of  beef  quali^Jiy.  (a8-,52) 

51.  Lesslie,  R.  T. ,  A  statistical  approach  to  the  physiological 
problem  of  thresholds,  Biojmetrics,  Vol,  11,  No.  U,  p. '516. 
Dec.  1955. 

32.  \  Mahoney,  C.  H.,  H.  L.  Stier  and  E.  A.  ;Ci?6«fby,  Evaluating 
flavor  differences  in  canned  foods.  I.^  Qenesis  of  the 
simplified  procedure  for  making  flavor  different  tests, 
pp.  29-36,  II.  Fundamentals  of  the  siiwplifled  procedure, 
..  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  Symposium,  pp.  37-^3.  Sept,  1957- 

Thirteen  references  cited,. ^ 

53.  Miller,  P.  G.,  J.  H.  Nair  and  A.  J.  Harriman,  A  household  and 
a  laboratory  type  of  panel  for  testing  consvuner  preference. 
(A5-8)  ,  .  '■  ... 

5^. ,  Mitchell,  J.  W., -Duration  of  sensitivity  in  trio  taste 
.testing.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  10,  No.  h,  pp.  201-203. 
Apr.  1956. 
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Using  "beer  as  the  product  and  dup-trio  as  the  method  of 
testing,  5  tests  can  "be  nm  in  a  single  session  without 
encovintering  loss  of  sensitivity.  The  study  consisted  of 
increasing  from  2  to  5  the  nuniher  of  duo-trio  tests  on  "beer 
taken  at  a  single  session.  Tests  3*  ^  and  5  rather  than 
being  less  sensitive,  actually  yielded  significantly  more 
correct  responses  than  the  first  2  tests.  This  result 
supports  the  theory  that  a  subject  can  learn  from  the  first 
tests  and  profit  by  the  knowledge  on  succeeding  tests. 

55*  Mitchell,  J.  W.,  Prr*blems  in  taste  difference  testing.  I. 
Test  environment.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  No.  9,  VP'   ^76- 
1+77.  Sept.  1957. 

Summarizes  the  results  of  a  study  planned  to  measure  the 
effects  of  environmental  conditions  on  the  correctness  of 
discriminations  of  a  taste  testing  panel.  A  duo- trio  taste 
difference  test  method  was  used.  Three  environmental 
experimental  conditions  were  used — Condition  A:  each  subject 
was  tested  singly  while  alone  in  the  experimental  room  with 
the  test  operator,  with  no  noise  or  disturbance;  Condition  B: 
2  or  more  subjects  testing  at  a  time,  no  noise  or  disturbance; 
Condition  C:  1  or  more  subjects  testing,  with  noise  and/or 
distractions  occurring.  (These  conditions  were  not  purpose- 
fully provided  but  tests  were  categorized  under  condition  C 
when  such  noises  or  distractions  occurred.) 

A  statistically  significant  difference  between  each 
condition  with  A<B<C  in  the  proportion  of  correct  responses. 
The  least  significant  difference  was  between  B  and  C  but  was 
at  the  .0003  level.  The  majority  of  taste  difference  testing 
is  done  in  the  lab  under  conditions  most  similar  to  condition  B, 
and  this  study  would  indicate  that  this  is  not  the  most 
sensitive  methodological  procedure. 

56.  Mitchell,  J.  W.,  Problems  in  taste  difference  testing.  II. 
Subject  variability  due  to  time  of  the  day  and  day  of  the 
.week.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  No.  9,  PP.  ^77-'+79.  Sept.  1957* 

The  proportion  of  correct  responses  was  considered  by 
day  of  week  and  by  hoxir  of  day.  The  results  indicated  the 
proportion  correct  on  Tuesday  was  significantly  higher  than 
any  other  day  with  the  proportion  correct  essentially  equal 
for  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  and  slightly  higher  on 
Friday.  The  hours  of  the  day  which  were  significantly  higher,  in 
regard  to  proportion  of  correct  respwise,  were  the  1+th  through 
6th  or  the  period  from  11:00  to  2:30.  The  proportion  correct 
was  lower  and  relatively  constant  from  8:00  to  11:00,  Improved 
to  a  relatively  stable  plateau,  and  fell  at  a  fairly  constant 
rate  until  U:30.  The  last  hour  of  the  day  was  the  period  of 
the  lowest  proportion  of  correct  dlsf«rlmlnatlons.  The 
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iresuitfe  are  "based  6n  a  7-man  pailel  taking  2  duo-trio  teste 
•  every  i5  minutes  through  the  8-hour  day  and  5-day  week* 

57.  Mitchell,  J.  W. ,  The  effect  of  assignment  of  testing  materials 
to  the  paired  and  odd  position  in  the  du6-trio  idste  difference 
test.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  10,  No.  k,   pp.  l69-i71»  Apr*  1956. 

Hypotheses  tested  were:  "I.  If  the  primary  difference 
"between  two  test  materials  is  one  of  flavor  intensity,  therfe 
will  "be  a  higher  proportion  of  correct  responses  if  the  weaker 
nia"terial  ie  used  for  the  paired  samples.  II.  If  one  of  the 
"two  materials  has  an  unusiial  or  aty^'ical  flavor,  there  will 
be  a  higher  proportion  of  correct  responses  when  that 
material  is  the  odd  sample." 

"Whiskeys  were  used  for  2  series  of  tests.  In  1  series 
iihe  only  difference  was  one  of  intensity.  Significantly 
■■.)-'    "better  discrimination  was  foxand  when  the  stronger  flavored 
material  was  used  as  the  odd  sample.  In  the  second  series, 
1  material  had  a  normal  whiskey  flavor  while  the  flavor  of 
the  other  was  atypical.  Significantly  "better  discrimination 
resulted  when  the  normally  flavored  whiskey  was  used  for  the 
paired  sample.  A  refinement  of  the  duo-trio  test  was 
suggested. 

58.  Mitchell,  J.  W.,  Time-errors  in  the  paired  comparison  taste 
preference  test.  (A6-2U) 

59.  Moore,  A.  V.,  Thresholds  in  judging  rancid  milk,  ABS, 
Associaitlon  of  Southern  Agricult\iral  Workers — Proceedings, 
p.  102.  1958. 

Presents  results  of  a  taste  testing  panel  of  283 
persons  who  tasted  non- rancid,  slightly  rancid  and  very 
rancid  milk,  in  a  paired  comparison  situation.  It  was  found 
that  thresholds  for  xmtrained  judges  meant  very  little. 

60.  Mrak,  V.,  M.  A.  Amerine,  C.  S.  Ough  and  G.  A.  Baker,  Odor 
difference  test  with  applications  to  consumer  preferences. 
Food  Research,  Vol.  2k,   No.  5,  pp.  57U-578.  Sept. -Oct.  1959. 

Detection  of  odor  differences,  "between  unknowns  of 
stated  strengths  and  a  standard,  was  studied  in  2  experiments. 
In  the  first,  the  standard  was  presented  just  "before  the 
unknown;  in  the  second)  it  was  given  immediately  "before  a 
series  of  3  unknowns.  In  each  experiment  the  subjects' 
response  was  "weaker"  or  "stronger." 

No  significant  difference  in  the  total  percentage  of 
incorrect  responses  was  found,  "but  much  individtoal  varia"bility 
in  detection  of  odor  differences  and  in  responses  to  different 
methods  of  presentation  was  evident. 
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A  hypothetical  sitaxation  is  presented  to '  illustrate 
how  these  results  may  be  important  in  designing  a  market 
program.  ■    '  - 

61.  Murphy,  E.  F. ,  B.  S.  Clark"  and  R.  M.  Berglund,  A  consvimer 
■'■-.  s\xrvey  versus  panel  test-ing  for  acceptance  evaluation  of 
.^.,      Maine  sardines.  (A5-9) 

62.  Murphy/ E.  F. ,  M.  R.  Covell  and  J.  S.  Dinsmore,  Jr.,  An 
examination'  of  three  methods  for  testing  palatability  as 
illvistrated  by  strawberry  flavor  differences,  Food  Research, 
Vol,  22,  No.  5,  pp.  i^23-i4-39.  Sept. -Oct.  1957. 

The  3  methods  compared  were:  (l)  ^  replicates  of 
complete  blocks  using  a  ranking  procedure  for  the  3  varieties 
,/.    of  strawberries;  (2)  k   complete  blocks  vising  a  7-point  rating 
.. '    scale  around  d  mean  "average"  flavor  and  (3)  8  repetitions 
of  a  complete  set  of  paired  cop^jarisons.  The  latter 
+  ^j.!.    method  also  included  a  scale  for  assessing  the  perceived 
flavor  difference.  The  3  Strawberries  used  have 
characteristically  high,  medium  and  low  flavor  levels. 

"If  the  nunflser  of  significantly  different  varieties, 
the  significance  level  of  the  differences,  and  the  sensitivity 
of  the  fudges  to  flavor  differences  may  be  used  as  criteria 
to  appraise  adequacy  of  superiority  of  a  technique,  the 
paired  comparisons  with  eight  replications  would  be  considered 
the  most  sensitive. . ."  Using  the  same  criteria,  the  simple 
preference  gave  as  much  information  as  the  intensity  scale. 

63-  Neubert,  A.  M.  and  G.  H.  Carter,  A  s ingle- san^jle  method  for 
foreign  flavor  detection.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  1,  No.  11, 
/■  pp.  .572-575.  l^Gv.  1955- 

.' '  Adequately  spaced,  random  pre8enta,tion  of  single  samples 
of  treated  and  untreated  stimuli  comprise  a  method  presented 
..,,.;  .'to  detect  foreign  flavor.  Apples  sprayed  with  demeton  and 
.,';^-v'   apple  'juice  prepared  from  demeton- sprayed  apples  were  used  as 
"^V-  •"    samples,  and  off -flavors  were  detected  in  both,  whereas 
triangular  taste  tests  on  the  apple  juice  samples  led  to 
.;  "' '  /  inconclusive  results. 

.6^..  Olson,  L.  Elmer,  D.  A.  Greenwood,  H.  M.  Nielsen  and  E.  B. 

Wilcox,  Some  techniques  for  evaluating  the  flavor  of  processed 
meat.  Food  Research,  Vol.  2k,   p.  696.  Jan. -Dec.  1959. 

65.  Pangbom,  R.  M.,  Influence  of  hunger  on  sweetness  preference 
and  taste  thresholds,  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition, 
Vol.  7,  No.  3,  pp.  280-287.  May- June  1959 . 
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In  an  evaluation  by  11, k^ 6   consumers  under  controlled 
conditions,  no  relationship  was  found  between  degree  of 
hunger  and  sweetness  preference  in  canned  cling  peaches. 
*    Results  similar  to  these  were ' obtained  from  a  highly  trained 
laboratory  panel  of  8  judges  tasting  sweetened  apricot  nector. 
Fasting  vs.  nonfasting  conditions  had  no  significant  effect 
•  on  difference  thresholds  or  upon  identification  thresholds 
for  sucrose,  citric  acid,  sodium  chloride  or  cai'feine. 
Taste  thresholds  for  all  k   compounds  were  significantly 
reduced  with  training.  Female  judges,  as  a  group,  were 
more  sensitive  than  were  the  males. 

66.  Pangborn,  R.  M. ,  M.  J.  Simone,  S.  J.  Leonard  and  G.  Garnatz, 
Coicpai'ison  of  mass  panel  and  household  consumer  responses, 
ABS,  iSth  Annual  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  Meeting, 
No.  Ik,   p.  36.  1958. 

61.     "Pangborn,  R.  M.  and  M.  Simone,  Cons;jmer  acceptance  surveys. 
■-'        (Al-36) 

68.  Pangborn,  R.  M. ,  M.  J.  Simone  and  E.  H.  Platon,  Natural  food 
flavor  intensity,  California  Agriculture,  Vol.  11,  No.  11, 
p.  10.  Nov.  1957. 

69.  Pearson,  A.  M. ,  W.  D.  Baten  and  M.  Simon,  The  influence  of 
salt  upon  panel  scores  of  irradiated  and  unirradiated  beef 
roasts.  Food  Research,  Vol.  23,  p.  38ij-.  Jan. -Dec.  1958. 

The  practice  of  adding  salt  to  the  panel  member's 
individual  taste  did  not  significantly  alter  preference 
ratings  for  either  the  irradiated  or  unirradiated  meat. 

70.  Peryam,  D.  R.  and  F.  J.  Pilgrim,  Hedonic  scale  method  of 
measuring  food  preferences.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11, 
Syngposium,  pp.  9-.114-.  Sept.  1957. 

A  description  of  the  method  and  a  general  discussion 
of  its  reliability,  validity,  interpretation  and 
applications.  Ten  references  cited. 

71.  Peryam,  D,  A.,  The  variable  taste  perception  of  sodium 
benzoate,  ABS,  19th  Annual  Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
Meeting,  No.  78, ip.  25-26.  1959- 

72.  Peryam,  D.  R.,  Sensory  difference  tests.  Food  Technology, 
Vol.  12,  No.  5,  pp.  231-236.  May  I958. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  design  and  applications  of 
sensory  difference  tests.  Test  methods  are  very  well  outlined. 
Those  discussed  are:  the  triangular,  the  paired  comparisons, 
the  duo-trio,  the  dual  standard,  multiple  standards  and  the 
A — not  A  test-.  Covered  are:  the  order  of  presentation,  the 
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•    "type  judgment  that  will  \>e   made,  the  standards  Involved,  the 
number  of  unknowns  and  the  chance  probability  associated 
•  *  with  each  method.  A  comparison  was  made  of  the  methods  as 
to  efficiency  and  psychological  complexity.  Test  procedureo 
in  general;  panel  selection  and  training,  interpretation  and 
applications ,  use  of  the  rating  scale  and  comparative  evalua- 
tions were  discussed.  Twenty  references  cited. 

73.  ^Pettit,  L.  A.,  Informational  bias  in  flavor  preference  testing, 
•  Food  Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  1,  pp.  12-lU.  Jan.  I958. 

Groups  ^f  students  were  asked  to  rate  samples  of  tomato 
■  ■    juice  as  to  flavor  on  a  7-point  scale.  Two  test  samples  were 
rated  against  a  reference  sainple.  The  tomato  juice  used  was 
all  from  the  identical  commercially  packed  cans.  Seven 
different  information  cards  were  presented  with  the  test 
samples  in  each  testing  procedure.  The  information  concerned: 
(1)  the  quality,  of  the  raw  product,  (2)  treatment  with 
xinspecified  chemicals,  (3)  treatment  with  rays,  (k)   the 
presence  of  mono- sodium  glutamate,  (5)  the  presence  of 
salt,  (6)  the  presence  of  sugar  and  (?)  the  presence  of 
lemon  juice.  An  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  and  the 
variance  due  to  tasters  versus  the  variance  due  to  information 
was  considered.  The  quality,  salt  and  sugar  information 
affected  the  variance  (.01  level)  and  lemon  juice  information 
at  the  .05  level  was  significant.  Conclusion:  Information 
may  affect  preference  if  the  information  has  meaning  within 
the  terms  of  the  raters'  experience. 

7*<-.  Pettit,  L.  A.,  Quantity  of  samples,  swallowing,  and  rinsing 
■  factors  in  flavor  preference  testing  to  tonato  juice.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  1,  pp.  l-k.     Jan.  1958. 

75.  Pettit,  L.  A.,  The  influence  of  test  location  and  acconqpanying 
sound  in  flavor  preference  testing  of  tomato  juice.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  12,  No.  1,  pp.  55-57-  Jan.  1958. 

Three  test  locations  were  used:  individual  taste 
testing  booths,  an  open  rectangular  room  and  in  an  auditorium. 
The  sound  supplied  was  by  means  of  a  tape  recording  of  the 
sovmds  in  a  large  restaurant.  An  analysis  of  variance  showed 
no  effect  of  location  er  sound,  individually  or  in  combinaticn. 

76.  Pfaffmann,  C,  The  afferent  code  for  sensory  quality,  American 
Psychologist,  Vol.  l^t,  pp.  226-232.  1959- 

77.  Pilgrim,  F.  J.,  Influence  of  monosodium  glutamate  on  taste 
perception.  Food  Research,  Vol.  20,  No.  k,   p.  310.  Jan.- 

•Dec.  1955. 

Three  types  of  experiments  were  designed  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  mcnoeodium  glutamate  (MSG)  affects  flavor 
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perception  by  altering  gustatory  acuity.  Absolute  and 
differential  thresholds  were  measxired  with  and  without  a 
prior  mouth  riase  with  ^B3.  The  effect  of  the  pret:ence  of 
MSG  in  solutions  of  the  ba^ic  tastes  on  subjective  intensity 
was  detenaicjed. 

MSG  raised  the  -absolute  thresholds  for  "eweef  and 
"so\ir"  but  did  not  significantly  alter  the  differential 
thresholds  for  "salt"  and  "bitter."  It  increased  the 
subjective  intensities  -of  "salt  and  "bitter/'  but  had  no 
effect  on  sour  and  sweet  tastes. 

No  consistent  pattern  of  the  effect  of  MSG  emerged.  The 
results  do  not  support  the  hypothesis,  but  suggests  that 
MSG  is  simply  another  seasoning  that  may  contri"bute  a  flavor 
of  its  own  to  a  complex  food  flavor. 

78.  Eadkins,  A.  P.,  Sequential  analysis  in  organoleptic  research: 
triangle,  paired,  duo-trio  tests.  Food  Research,  Vol.  23, 
pp.  225-23^.  Jan. -Dec.  I958. 

Discxisses  an  approach,  using  sequential  analysis,  to 
test  the  statistical  hypotheses  associated  with  triangle, 
paired  and  duo- trio  tests.  Approach  Is  explained  and 
demonstrated. 

79.  Haffensperger,  E.  L.  and  F.  J,  Pilgrimi,  Knowledge  of  the 
Stimulus  variable  as  an  aid  in  discrimination  tests.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  10,  No.  6,  pp.  25^-257.  June  1956. 

Relative  effectiveness  of  7  different  types  of 
instructions  imparting  knowledge  of  the  variable  was 
studied  in  the  triangular  test.  Comparisons  among  the 
types  of  instructions  and  also  comparisons  with  the  "no 
information"  situation  were  made.  The  Instructions  were 
classified  according  to  (l)  whether  physical  or  psychological, 
(2)  whether  they  pertained  only  to  dimension  (flavor,  quality) 
or  also  indicated  direction  and  (3)  degree  of  appropriateness. 
In  each  of  k   experiments  a  different  type  of  change  was 
used  in  the  odd  sample.  An  equal  number  of  trained  and 
untrained  subjects  were  used. 

"Results  showed  that:  (l)  Physical  and  psychological 
terms  were  equally  as  effective.  (2)  Including  direction  of 
difference  in  addition  to  dimension  did  not  Improve  discrimina- 
tion. (3)  The  subjects  were  guided  by  the  information  given 
them  regartiless  of  whether  or  not  it  contradicted  perceptual 
experience,  (k)   Informsrtlon  about  the  variable  can  be  of 
great  help  In  increasing  the  sensitivity  of  discrimination 
bests .  •  • 
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8p,.  Reimer,  C.,  Some  applications  of  rank  order  statistics  in 
sensory  panel  testing.  Food  Research,  Vol.  22,  No.  6,  pp. 
629-63^^.  Nov. -Dec.  1957. 

An  example  is  given  in  which  a  set  of  h   rank  means 
was  judged  significantly  different  at  the  0.05  level  ty  the 
incorrect  application  of  the  t-test.  What  was  needed  was  the 
,.,   w-test  which  is  outlined.  When  applied  to  the  same  data, 

.  far  from  attaining  significance,  it  indicated  a  chance  protability 
of  0.32. 

The  principles  underlying  the  w-test  are  used  to  develop 
a  simple  procedxire  that  can  be  used  for  testing  a  subset  of 
3  or  more  rank  means,  provided  the  selection  of  the  subset 
is  not  influenced  by  the  ranking.  For  a  subset  of  2  rank 
means,  the  sign  test  is  recommended. 

81.  Roberts,  H.  R.,  C.  H.  McCall,  Jr.  and  R.  E.  Thomas,  Some 
^,.,;   statistical  considerations  for  small  sample  evaluation  in 

triangular  taste  test,  Food  Research,  Vol.  23,  pp.  388-395 • 

Jan. -Dec.  1958. 

A  modification  in  the  analysis  of  the  triangular  taste 
test.  A  statistical  procedure  for  the  evaluation  of  triangle 
tests  which  inrproves  the  analysis  of  the  results  was  developed. 
As  a  criterion  of  improvement  the  powers  of  the  conventional 
and  modified  test  proced.ures  were  used. •  Emphasis  is  primarily 
on  the  statistical  aspects  of  the  technique;  5  other  citations 
are  referred  to  for  a  discussion  of  coding  bias,  panel 
selection,  fatigue  and  other  personal  factors  which  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  experimenter. 

02.     Sather,  L.  A.,  Flavor  studies  of  ice  cream  vs;  ice  milk  by 
student  taste  panels.  (D2a-l8)  r 

83.  Schultz,  Howard  G.  and  Francis  J.  Pilgrim,.  Sweetness  of  various 
compounds  and  its  measurement,  Food  Research,  Vol.  22,  No.  2, 
p.  206.  Mar. -Apr.  1957. 

6h.     Schxiltz,  H.  W.,  A.  F.  Anglemier,  L.  D.  Calvin  and  L,  A. 
Sather,  Relation  of  laboratory  measurements  of  fresh  beef 
quality  to  consumer  preference  obtained  from  a  survey  using 
three-dimensional  color  pictures,  ABS,  l8th  Annual  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists  Meeting,  No.  21,  p.  9.  1958. 

85.  Schwartz,  N.  and  D.  Foster,  Methods  for  rating  quality  and 
intensity  of  the  psychological  properties  of  foods.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  11,  Symposivim,  pp.  15-20.  Sept.  1957. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  psychological  properties  of 
foods,  dimensions  of  response  to  foods  (thresholds,  the  j.n.d,. 
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etc.),  scales  of  evaluation  (nominal,  ordinal)^  interval 
and  ratio)  and  different  types  of  scales.  Eighteen 
references  cited. 

86.  Schwartz,  N.  and  C.  Pratt,  Simultaneous  vs.  successive, 
presentation  in  a  paired  comparison  situation,  ABS,  15th 
Annual  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  Meeting,  No.  127, 
p.  32.  1955. 

87.  Schwartz,  N.  and  C.  Pratt,  Simultaneous  vs.  successive, 
presentation  in  a  paired  comparison  situation.  Food  Research, 
Vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  103-108.  Jan.-Feh.  1956. 

A  series  of  paired  comparison  preference  tests  were 
conducted  on  2  pairs  of  soups.  For  each  pair,  5  such  tests 
were  performed;  1  was  under  conditions  of  simultaneous 
presentation  of  samples  and  the  remaining  k   involved  an 
interval  "between  samples  of  1,  3,  7  and  10  days.  The 
simultaneous  presentation  yielded  stronger  preferences  than 
did  the  successive.  The  strength  of  preference  fell  off  as 
the  interval,  between  sainples  increased.  The  successive  paired 
conqparison  was  vulnerable  to  the  influence  of  the  order  of 
presentation  and  became  more  so  as  the  ijaterval  between 
samples  increased.  The  sample  presented  second  was  more 
often  preferred.  With  simultaneous  comparison  order  of 
presentation  is  eliminated  as  a  contributing  variable.. 
These  factors  may  accoxint  for  many  "conflicting"  results  of 
preference  work  done  in  the  lab  with  field  studies . 

88.  Seaton,  R.  and  B.  W.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Acceptance  measurement  of 
unusual  foods,  ABSj  l8th  Annual  Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
Meeting,  No.  77,  ,p.  36.  1958. 

89.  Shallenberger,  R.  D.  and  L.  R.  Mattick,  Basic  principles^  in 
measuring  food  flavors.  Farm  Research,  Vol.  2k,   No.  1,  p.  15* 
Jan.  1958. 

Discusses  several  general  aspects; of  flavor  and  role  of 
the  food  chemist. 

90.  Shepparci,  D.,  Descriptive  terms  and  points"  systems  for  rating 
food  qualities.   (Aii-l6) 

91.  Simone,  M.  and  R.  M.  Pangborn,  Constmier  acceptance  methodology: 
one  vs.  two  sainples,  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  Symposium, 

pp.  25-29.  Sept.  1957. 

Comparison  of  results  obtained  by  single  and  paired 
stimuli  techniques  from  a  mass  panel  consiimer  survey. 
Tv/eiity-one  references  cited. 
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92,  Sinsheimer,  J.  E.,  An  intensity- response  method  for  the 
njeasurement  of  flavor  intensity^.  Food  Research,  Vol.  2k, 
pp.  ^1^5-1+50.'  Jan ; -Dec.  1959 v V.  V- 

Based  on  the  Litchfield  and  Wilcoxon  dose-effect 
experimental  design  (j.  Pharmacol  Experimental  Therapy, 
96,  99,  19^9),  it  considers  this  method  in  relation  to  taste 
;■   testing.  Five  known  concentration,s  singly  with  an -unknown 
concentration  of  a  given  flavor  are  compared.  When  comparing 
the  concentrations,  in  milligrams  per  liter,  with  the  per 
cent  judgments  greater  than  the  unknown,  a  straight 
;  logarithmic  c\irv6  is  given  as  the  line  of  best  fit.  The 
50  per  cent  line,  when  projected,  gives  as  assay  of  the 
flavor  of  the  unknown  concentration.  This  method  also 
provides  the  limits  of  error  in  such  a  detennination.  In 
addition,  the  sensitivity  of  the  panel  as,  a  group,  or 
"'■■   individually,  with  the  limits  of  error,  can  "be  determined. 

93.  Sjostrom,  L.  B.,  S.  E.  Cauncross  and  J.  F.  Caul,  Methodology 
of  the  flavor  profile,  Food  Tfedhftology,  Vol.  11,  Symposium, 
pp.  20-25.  Sept.  1957. 

Outlines  a  training  program  for  panel  members  and  describes 
a  method  of  using  test  materials  in  the  development  of  an 
operating  Flavor  Profile  panel.  Eight  references  cited. 

9k,     Smith,  H.  R.,  Evaluating  the  quality  of  processed  foods. 
Food  Technology,  Vol.  9,  No.  9,  pp.  1+53-^55.  Sept.  I955. 

A  general  coverage  of  evaluation  techniques.  Objective 
tests  and  organoleptic  tests  are  discussed  in  terms  of  what 
they  consist.  Also  discussed  is  development  of  objective 
tests  and  correlation  of  objective  test  and  organoleptic 
ratings.  Some  of  the  limitations  of  both  techniques  are 
pointed  out. 

95.  Tairver,  M.  G.  and  A.  M.  Schenck,  Statistical  development  of 
objective  quality  scores  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  food 
products- -development  of  the  scoring  scales.  Food  Technology, 

■•'   Vol.  12,  No.  3,  pp.  127-131.  Mar.  1958. 

Point  out  that  while  quality  scales  are  rather  simple 
to  formulate  from  measurable  physical  characteristics,  by 
use  of  least  squares,  properties  which  are  more  complex, 
such  as  taste,  odor,  etc.,  are  not  easily  measured,  which 
makes  the  formation  of  quality  scales  more  difficult.  Methods 
for  use  of  least  squares  for  such  scales  are  discussed.  "The 
statistical  construction  of  various  objective  quality  scales 
is  outlined ...  and  illustrated  by  representative  data." 

96.  Tompkins,  M.  D.  and  G.  B.  Pratt,  Comparison  of  flavor 
evaluation  methods  for  frozen  citrus  concentrate,  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  3,   PP.  1^9-152.  Mar.  1959- 
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97.  Tompkins,  M.  D.  and  C.  B.  Pratt,  Comparison  of  flavor 
evaluation  methods  for  frozen  citrus  concentrate.  Food  . ^  ; 
Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  3,  PP-  1^9-152.  1959-       .--■- 

98.  Tschoegl,  N.  W.  and  J.  Ro'bertson,  The  sensory  assessment' of - 
bread.  The  Bakerfe  Digest,  Vol.  29,  No.  h,   p.  U3.  Aug.  1955' 

99.  Ward,  A.  C.  and  M.  M.  Boggs,  Development  of  a  frozen  pea 
.reference  standard  for  taste  tests  involving  storage.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  10,  No.  3,   PP.  117-119-  Mar.  1956. 

100.  Wick,  E.  L.  and  S.  E.  Cairncross,  A  chemical  and  flavor  study 
of  off- flavor  due  to  artificial  pepper,  ABS,  l6th  Annual 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists  Meeting,  No.  I30,  p.  35.  , 
1956. 

101.  Wiley,  R.  C,  A.  M.  Briant,  J.  E.  Henderson,  I.  S.  Fagerson 
and  E.  F.  Murphy,  Evaluation  of  flavor  changes  due  to 
pesticides — a  regionaliapproach,  ABS,  l6tii  Annual  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists  Meeting,  No.  132,  p.  36.  1956. 

102.  Wiley,  R.  C,  A.  M.  Briant,  I.  S.  Fagerson,  E.  F.  Murphy 

and  J.  H.  Sabry,  The  northeast  regional  approach  to  collabora- 
tive panel  testing.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  Sympositim, 
pp.  Iv3-U8.  Sept.  1957. 

103.  Wood,  E.  R.,  T.  A.  Jeeves,  M.  F.  Nutting  and  H.  K.  Burr, 
Application  of  statistical  procedures  to  ranking  of  seven   .. 
tomato  juice  samples,  ABS,  15th  Annual  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists  Meeting, 'No.  123,  P.  31.  1955. 

10^.  .  Ask  the  consumer  how  it  tastes.   (AI-50) 

105.  .  Don't  guess  on  tastes,  Foxirman  tells  the  A.A.C.T., 
Confectionery  Ice  Cream  World,  Vol.  55,  No.  12,  p.  2.       - 
Mar.  19,  1956. 

Summarizes  an  address  by  Victor  Foxirman  delivered  before 
the  American  Association  pf  Candy  Technologists.  It  covered 
the  use  of  a  taste  panel  in  the  candy  industry,  but  the  points 
covered  apply  to  taste  i>anels  in  general  including  the 
selection  and  training  of.  panel  members  and  the  taste  design 
itself. 

106.  ,  Flavor  pattern  studies  reveal  clue  to  sales. 
Confectionery  Ice  Cream  World,  Vol.  5U,  No.  2,  p.  12 
July  11,  1955. ■ 

A  reiteration  of  a  paper.  Flavor  pattern  and  flavors 
profile,  which  was  presented  by  L.  C.  Cartwright.  Flavor 
implies  total  sensory  response  to  material  taken  by  mouth. 
Little  distinction  should  be  made  between  appearance. 
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aroma  and  flavor,  i.e.,  they  should  "be  consid.ered  together 
as  proprieties  affecting  palatahility  or  acceptance.  The 
bulk  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  discussion  and  description 
of  the  profile  method  of  sensory  testing.  The  importance 
of  flavor  acceptance  as  re]^ted  to  sales  is  pointed  out. 

107-  f   Consumer  taste  clinic.  Ice  Cream  Pield,  Vol.  70, 

No.  2,  p.  13.  Aug,  1957. 

Discusses  several  currently  operating  taste  clinics. 
There  is  a  general  description  of  how  the  clinic  is  run,  the 
purpose  of  the  clinic  and  its  uses  to  the  ice  cream  manufacturer. 
Also  described  is  the  consvmier  panelist  sheet  used  by  one 
particular  clinic. 

8.  General  (Pure  Statistical,  Design,  Theoretical,  New  Techniques, 
. . Etc . )  ~' 

1.  Abelson,  R.  P.,  A  technique  and  a  model  for  multi-dimensional 
attitude  scaling.  (A2-1)  , 

2.  Allison,  H.  E.,  C.  J.  Zwick  and  A.  Brinser,  Menu  data  and  their 
contribution  to  food  consumption  studies.  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  Vol.  UO,  No.  1,  pp.  1-20.  Feb.  1958. 

Present  a  s\immary  of  meat,  fish  and  poultry  menu  data 
taken  from  a  cross  section  of  families  over  time  and 
illustrate  some  of  the  contributions  that  menu  data  can 
make  through  supplementing  purchase  data  in  food  consumption 
,.  studies.  These  contributions  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  Purchase  data  frequently  are  not  good  indicators  of 
the  relative  consumption  importance  of  items  iii  terms  of 
the  number  of  meals  provided  by  the  p\irchases. 

(2)  Consumption  patterns  masked  in  the  purchase  data  are 
sometimes  revealed  through  the  analysis  of  menu  data. 

(3)  Menu  data  can  supply  some  indication  of  the  nature 
of  substitution  patterns  and  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  substitutes.  >., 

{k)   Menu  data  may  provide,  an  independent  measure  of 
taste  preference  useful  in  explaining  purchase  decisions  and 
in  matching  families  for  the  study  of  consvimer  behavior. 

(5)  Menu  data  may  provide  insights,  over  and  above 
those  provided  by  purchase  data,  pn  the  adjustment  of 
consumption  patterns  to  price  or  Income  changes.., 
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(6)  Menu  data  from  meals  not  prepared  in  the  home  may 
point  to^Tard  a  somewhat  different  consumption  pattern 
than  that  sijggested  by  data  on  food  items  pxxrchased  to  he 
served  in  the  home. 

(7)  Menu  data  are  of  interest  in  themselves  to  home 
economists  and  business  firms.  '   "•• 

3.  Anderson,  R,  L.,  Use  of  contingency  tables  in  the  analysis 
of  consumer  preference  studies, •Biometrics^  Vol.  15^  Wo.  k, 
pp.  582-590.  Dec.  1959. 

h.     Auldj'F.,  Jr.  and  A.  M.  White,  Rules  for  dividing  interviews 
into  sentences.  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  42,  First  Half, 
pp.  273-281.  July  1956. 

Give  rules  for  dividing  interviews  into  sentence  units, 
which  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  content  analysis.  The 
reliability  of  the  content  analysis,  as  a  whole,  is  limited 
by  the  reliability  of  unitizing.  Also  it  is  convenient 
in  studying  reliability  of  classification  to  know  what  the 
single  units  are.  Unitizing  can  be  done  reliably,  that  is 
does  hat  'depend  on  cues  from  intonation,  pauses,  pimctuation 
or  capitalization. 

5.  Bechhofer,  R.  E.,  A  sequential  multiple -dec is ion  procedure 
for  ■  selecting,  the  bgst  one  of  several  normal  popiolations  with 

a  common  unknown  variance- and  its  use   with  various  experimental 
designs.  Biometrics',  Vol.  ik,   Wo.  3,  p.  kOQ.     1958. 

6.  Bennett,  E.  M. ,  The  polydiagnostic  method:   a  technique  for 
raulti-variate  social  and  clinical  research.  Journal  of 
Psychology;,  Vol.  42,  Second  Half,  pp.  207-215.  July  1956. 

Discusses  th,e .  structure  aspects,  experimental  forms  and 
characteristics  of  the  method,  which  is  a  standardized 
technique  for  eliciting  patterns  of  association  in  quantita- 
tive form.  It  operates  with  a  fixed  set  of  stimulus  materials 
and  thfe "subject '?,re^ponses  are  a  function  of  how  he  orders 
and  chooses  among  these  'materials.  The  technique  has  been 
designed  for  precision,  speed,  scope  and  flexibility  of 
potential  usage.  It  has  been  applied  to  public  opinion, 
attitude  and  mood  polling,  consumer  motivation  studies,  etc. 

The  standard  method  is  designed  to  tap  30O  empirically 
scorable  associations' 'of  the .individual;  I50  with  his  self 
concept,  30  with  his  motive  system,  45  of  his  value  system 
and  75  with  his  concept  of  the  social  environment  or 
generalized  other.  In  specialized  form,  the  method  has 
been  used  to  tap  aspects  of  att^itudes,  sterotypes,  etc., 
as  they  relate  to  a  variety  of  objects,  persons,  situations 
or  conditions. 
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7.  Bennett,  E.  M. ,  L.  R.  Cohen  and  D.  Kemler,  Preliminary 
standardization  of  the  polydiagnostic  index.  Journal  of 
Psychology,  Vol.  ^3,  Second  Half,  pp.  307- 32U.  Jan.  1957- 

Data  based  upon  the  responses  of  1,300  subjects  were 
tabulated  to  serve  as  a  preliminary  standardization  of  the 
Polydiagnostic  Index.  Distribution  of  150  associations  with 
the  self,  30  with  the  motive  system,  ^5  with  the  value 
system  and  75  with  the  concept  of  the  social  environment 
are  obtained  from  these  data.  Distributions  were  statistically 
corrected  for  age  representation  to  the  1950  U.  S.  Census  and 
presented  separately  for  males  and  females. 

Preliminary  data  on  the  test-retest  stability  of 
Individual  association  patterns  were  presented  and  sviggest  that 
on  the  average,  8l  per  cent  of  association  scores  may  be 
expected  to  change  by  1  score  position  or  less,  an  average 
coefficient  of  stability  of  .79. 

8.  Bennett,  E.  M. ,  Empirical  aspects  of  polydiagnostic  research. 
Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  UU,  First  Half,  pp.  251-269. 
July  1958. 

The  polydiagnostic  method  for  eliciting  patterns  of 
associations  is  outlined  in  terms  of  its  empirical  character- 
istics. The  multiple  forced- choice  procedure  by  which 
subjects  form  their  judgments  is  treated  as  the  basis  for 
developing  various  statistical  and  matrix  analyses  for  the 
evaluation  of  polydiagnostic  data.  Consideration  is  given  to 
various  types  of  personality  research  which  might  respond  to 
polydiagnostic  procedures  and  statistical  aspects  of  it. 
Statistical  tables  are  presented  to  report  preliminary  normative 
data  and  to  simplify  the  process  of  testing  for  significance 
of  means,  variances  and  coefficients  of  similarity. 

9.  Benson,  P.  H,,  A  model  for  the  analysis  of  consumer  preference 
and  an  exploratory  test,  Joiirnal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39^ 
No.  5,  pp.  375-381.  Oct.  1955. 

Proposal  of  a  research  model  for  analysis  and  prediction  of 
consumer  behavior..  The  model  is  an  extension  of  marginal 
utility  principles  in  which  preference  is  employed  in  place 
of  utility,  and  the  principle  of  maximization  of  preference  is 
extended  to  qualitative  degrees  as  well  as  quantities  of 
commodities. 

The  average  prices  of  appetizers,  of  entrees  and  of 
desserts  ordered  by  263  persons  were  predicted  with  a  mean 
error  of  6  cents,  in  a  test  using  f6od  preference  data. 
Attention  is  directed  to  economic  implications  of  preference 
measurements  of  data  of  a  form  commonly  collected  in 
consumer  studies. 
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10.  .  Benson,  P.  H.  and  J.  H..  Flatten,  Jr. ,'  Preference  ineaBurement 

T?y  the. method  of  success tve  Interval's  and  monetary  estimates, 
Jo\i?Tial  of .  Applied' Psychology,  Vol.  i+0.  No.  6,  pp.  912-91^. 
Dec.  1956. 

11.  Bilkey,  W»,J.,  Consistency  test  of  psychic  tension  ratings 
involved  in  consuBser  purchasing  "behavior,  Joui-hal  of  Social 
Psychology,  Vol.  1+5,  First  Half,  pp.  8I-9I.  Feb.  1957- 

To  ascertain  the  reliability  limits  of  the  self- rating 
iechntque . for  measuring  psychic  tensions  regarding  the  purchase 
of  items,  a  test-ret^st  analysis  was  made.  Eighty  students 
rated  their  "desires"  and  ''resistances"  regarding  each  of 
30  items  on  a  "centigrade  thermometer"  scale.  Following  this 
they  again  rated  "desires"  and'  "resistances"  regarding  the 
same  30, items,  but  the  sequence  of ■  presentation  was  changed. 
The  students  being  interviewed  were  not  permitted  to  see 
their  first  estimates. 

The  consistency  of  the  students^  first  and  second  sets  of 
^responses  yielded  a  rough  estimate  of  the  reliability  which 
might  be  attached  both  to  an  "average"  individ!ual ' s  and  to  a 
group's  self-estimate  of  their  psychic  tensions  regarding 
any  given  item.  The  reliabilities  of  an  "average"  perspn's 
self-estimates  were  computed.  There  was  a  33  per  cent 
probability  of  no  discrepancy  in  estimate,  and  a  51  per  cent 
probability  that  any  discrepancy  in  estimate  would  fall* within 
1"  15  "thermometer"  points.  The  data  also  indicated  that 
when  self -estimates  regarding  any  given  item  are  averaged  for 
a  reasonably  homogeneous  group,  the  over-estimates  made, by  _  . 
some  persons  tend  to  compensate  for  the  under-estimates' 
made  by  others,  so  that  the  reliability  of  such  self- 
estimates  averaged  for  a  group  tends  to  increase  directly 
with  the  size  of  the  group .intei^iewed. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  resiilts  obtained  might  have  been 
influenced  by  memory,  a  further  test-retest  analysis  was  made. 
I:J:  appeared  that  memory  did  not  appreciably  influence  the 
findings.  • 

12.  Bjerstedt,  Ake,  A  field- force  model  as  a  basis  for  predictions 
of  social  behavior,  H\iman  Relations,  Vol.  11,  No.  h,   pp.  33I- 
3I+O.  Nov.  1958- 

13.  Bose,  R.  P.,  Paired  comparison  designs  for  testing  concordance 
between  jiodges.  (kk-^) 

ik.     Bradley,  R.  Ai  and  A.  Kramer,  Addenda  to  "A  quick  rank  test 
for  significance  of  differences  in  multiple  comparison,"  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  11,  No.  7>  p.  ^12.  July  19 57. 
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Clarifies  the  situations  of  appropriate  use  of  the 
tables  published  in  Vol.  10,  No.  8,  p.  39I,  Aiig.  I956  of  -^ 
Food  Technology.  Defines  more  clearly  how  the  tables  may  be 
used  and  spells  out  situations  in  which  the  tables  are  not 
appropriate. 

15.  Bradley,  R.  A.,  Rank  analysis  of  incomplete  block  designs, 
Blometrika,  Vol.  h2,   Parts  3.  and  k,   pp.  h^O-k'JO,     1955- 

Some  of  the  properties  of  the  method  of  paired  comparisons 
were  examined.  The  results  obtained  are  asyrapototically 
correct  for  large-sarnple  sizes  or  for  large  numbers  of 
repetitions  of  the  paired-comparisons  design.  Formulae  for 
the  variances  and  covariances  of  estimates  of  treatment  •" 
ratings  were  obtained.  Statistics  previously  used  for  tests 
of  significance  have  limiting  non-central  distributions,  and 
the  appropriate  parameters  of  non- central ity  are  given. 

The  method  of  paired  comparisons  was  considerably  better 
than  a  multi-binomial  procedure  postulated,  and  the  asymptotic 
powers  of  these  2  tests  were  plotted  for  a  nximber  of  examples 
along  with  similar  values  for  the  analysis  of  variance. 
Examples  of  the  use  of  the  power  function  developed  were  ; 
given  in  application  to  an  experiment  in  taste  testing,  r 
Estimated  variances  and  covariances  of  the  estimators  of  \ 
the  example  were  computed.  ■*; 

16.  Bradley,  R.  A.  and  D.  E.  W.  Sch^umann,  The  comparison  of  the 
sensitivities  of  similar  experiments:  applications.  Biometrics, 
Vol.  13,  No.  k,   pp.  496-510.  Dec.  1957. 

17.  Brenner,  H.,  You  can  determine  whether  yoixr  ads  will  sway 
customers.   (BI-^i-)  ■  v 

18.  Bylund,  H.  B.  and  R.  L.  Baker,  Consumer  versus  store  data 
for  determining  egg  consvuitption.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
Vol.  39,  No.  3,  Part  1,  pp.  770-777-  Aug.  1957. 

This  study  was  designed  to  measure  the  effects  on  egg 
consumption  of  a  program  to  improve  the  nutritional  quality 
of  breakfasts.  After  an  educational  program  in  the  schools 
and  special  meetings,  radio  and  newspaper  advertising,  posters, 
etc.,,  egg  consxamption  data  were  obtained  from  constomers,  :and 
egg  sales  data  were  obtained  from  retail  stores  to  assess 
the  effects  of  the  program  on  egg  consumption.  The  consumer 
survey  indicated  an  increase  in  egg  consumption,  while  the 
sales  of  eggs  in  stores  showed  a  decline.  A  study  of  the  2 
methods  was  made  to  determine  why  the  difference  would  be 
obtained  and. to  make  some  decision  as  to  which  method  would   ,; 
give  the  more  reliable  data.  Since  there  are  many  soxiroes 
where  eggs  can  be  obtained  by  consumers  (huckster^,  retail 
store,  direct  from  farmer,  etc.),  and  the  system  is  open  so 
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that  consumei*s  can  and  do  shift  from  1  source  to  another  to 
suit  their  Innnediate  Situation  and  needs,  records  of  sale© 
of  eggs  from  retail  stores  would  not  necessarily  give  an  -: 
adequate  index  of  egg  consumption  in  the  community.  Other 
things  "being  equal,  a  consumer  survey  should  give  a  mor6  ' 
accurate  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  over-all  program 
to  change  demand  for  commodities  that  may  he  purchased  from 
non- store  sotirces. 

19«  Carlin,  A,  F. ,  0.  Kenrpthorne  and  J.  Gordon,  Some  aspects  of 
numerical  scoring  in  suhjective  evaluations  of  foods. 
(A7-1U) 

20.  Cattell,  R.  B.  and  A.  R.  Bassaley,  The  objective  measurement 
of  attitude  motivation:  development  and  evaluation^ 'of 
principles  and  devices,  Jo\irnal  of  Personality,  Vol.  2U, 

pp.  i+01-1+23.  June  1956. 

21.  Coates,  C.  H.  and  A.  L.  Bertrand,  A  simplified  statistical 
methodology  for  developing  multi-measure  indices  ks  research 
tools.  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  132-1^4-1. 

June  1955. 

Outlines  the  steps  in  a  simplified  statistical  methodology 
for  the  development  of  multi-measure  socio-economic  and 
socio- cultural  indices.  Th6  methodology  uses  a  single-digit 
System  of  coding  and  standardizing  data,  and  a  technique  of  • 
correlation  analysis  which  reduces  an  original  list  of 
measures  to  a  lesser  number  having  statistical  homogeneity. 
It  also  employs  a  rapid  method  for  combining  and  weighing  the 
retained  meas\ires  to  form  an  index  equation.  The  methodology 
is  illustrated  by  objectively  rank- ordering  a  tiniverse  of  ' 
58  areas  on  the  basis  of  the  equation  developed.  The  methodology 
can  be  used  to  develop  and  combine  a  series  of  multi-measure 
Indices  into  a  master  multi- index  for  over-all  rank-ordering 
purposes. 

22.  t)anielson,  W.  A. ,  A  data  reduction  method  for  scaling 
dichotomous  items.  (A2-U) 

23.  iDeFlevir,  M.  L.  and  W.  R.  Catton,  Jr.,  The  limits  of  determinancy 
in  attitude  measurement.  Social  Forces,  Vol.  35*  No.  k, 

pp.  295-300.  May  1957. 

2k.     Dodd,  S.  C,  Conditions  for  motivating  men:  comprehensive  and 
testable  models  for  predicting  behavior,  Joiirnal  of  Personality, 
Vol.  25,  pp.  1+89-50^.  1956. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  a  valuance  sub-theory  of 
the  author's  actance  theory.  Actance  is  , expected  or  hypothesized 
action  or  behavior  and  valuance  is  the  subcase  of  actance  when 
valuing  or  goal-seeking  is  the  aspect  of  behavior  in  which  the 
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experimenter  is  interested.  The  valuance  sub-theory  xmdertakes 
to  predict  goal- seeking  behavior  as  measured  in  polls. 
Valuance  is  defined  as  a  predictor  index  combining  6  basic 
categories  of  factors,  each  operationally  developed  by  its 
k   integral  exponents  into  a  matrix  of  2U  cells.  With  1  or 
more  observable  indices  for  each  cell,  an  inventory  of  50 
"motivating  conditions"  was  developed  incorporating  an 
inventory  Induced  from  the  extensive  literature  on  values 
and  motivations.  These  answer  the  6  standard  questions: 
•  vntio?  Wants  What?  Why?  When?  Where?  and  How? 

Hypotheses  in  this  theory  state,  for  each  of  the  50 
conditions  in  turn,  "if  other  conditions  are  constant,  men 
>:■    strive  more  as  they  perceive  more  of  that  condition." 

It  was  stated  that  as  reseai*ch  progresses,  hypotheses  will 
be  more  exactly  specified  in  models  stating  their  variables, 
assumptions,  mathematicaJ.ly  deduced  formulas  and  testing 
specifications . 

25.  Dcdd,  S.  C,  A  predictive  theory  of  opinion*- -using  nine 
"mode"  and  "tense"  factors.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol,  20, 
No.  3,  pp.  571-585.  Fall  1956. 

The  thesis  is  that  the  correlation  between  response  and 
behavior  can  be  improved  by  considering  the  mood,  tense, 
number  and  voice  of  responses  to  poll  questions.  Considered 
in  terms  of  "tense"  are:  past  tense  (retrospective  opinions), 
present  tense  (introspective  opinions)  and  future  tense 
(prospective  opinions).  "Modes"  are  divided  into  feeling, 
knowing  and  doing.  Nine  subopinions  are  considered:  interests, 
;.    information  and  habits — vinder  past  tense;  intensity,  affirma- 
tion and  formedness  or  readiness — lander  present;  anticipation, 
expectation  and  intention  \inder  future.  The  9  subopinions  of 
mode  and  tense  are  usually  intercorrelated  in  varying  degrees, 
but  they  are  imperfectly  correlated  and  hence  probing  each 
separately  may  increase  their  joint  predictivity.  The 
subopinions  are  set  up  in  a  3  x  3  table,  and  each  subopinion 
is  jointly  characterized  by  referring  either  to  the  past, 
present  or  future  tense  and,  as"  expressed  by  the  respondent, 
in  synonyms  of  feeling,  knowing  or  doing.  Each  subopinion 
is  assigned  an  algebraic  synibol  and  a  formula  fdr  prediction. 

26.  Easton,  D. ,  Limits  of  the  equilibrium  model  in  social  research. 
Behavioral  Science,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  p.  96.  Apr.  1956. 

27.  Ehrenberg,  A.  S.  C,  The  pattern  of  consumer  purchases. 
Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  pp.  26-^4-1.  Mar.  I959. 

Shows  how  data  on  purchases  of  non-durable  consximer 
goods  can  be  fitted  by  the  negative  binomial  distribution, 
and  discusses  applications  of  this  finding.  A  simple  model 
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for  p\irchase8  made  in  different  periods  of  tiine^  ^d  some 
quick  and  easy  methods  for  calculating  standard  errors  are 
also  considered. 

28.  Eindhoven,  J.  and  D.  R.  Peryam,  Measurement  of  preferences  for 
food  combination,  Food  Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  '7,  pp.  379- 
382.  July  1959. 

:  '      A  pilot  study  done  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  preference 
'  'for  a  food  combination  differs  from  the  weighted  average  of 
'"'  '  the  individual  component  preferences.  Five  hiiridred  and  ninety- 
■'   three  military  .personnel  rated  how  well  foods  of  a  pair  go 
together.  Questionnaire  forms  containing  50  and  100 
combinations  were  used.  Meats,  potatoes  and  vegetables  were 
the  food  classes  used  for  the  combinations. 

Preferences  for  individual  components  were  generally 
independent  of  judgments  as  to  how  well  main  dishes  go 
together  with  potatoes  or  vegetables.  Effects 
were  not  found  in  potato-vegetable  combinations,  and 
difference  between  forms  had  little  or  no  effect  on  food 
combination  effects. 

29.  Evan,  W.  M. ,  Cohort  analysis  of  survey  data:  a  procedure 
for  studying  long-term  opinion  change.  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly,  Vol.  23,  No.  1,  pp.  63-72.  Spring  1959- 

A  method  of  analysis  which  combines  the  long-run 
'•  ■   perspective  of  the  trend  study  with  the  panel  study  focus 
on  process.  Relative  effect  of  age  and  history  on  opinion 
change;  presents  an^  analogue  of  "turnover"  in  cohort  analysis, 
and  discusses  the  limitations  and  potentialities  of  the  method. 

30.  Ferber,  R.,  On  the  reliability  of  purchase  influence  studies, 
Jo\irnal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  19,  No.  3,  pp.  225-232.  Jan.  1955- 

Although  this  st\ady  was  concerned  with  consumer  durable 
goods, 'it  may  serve  as  a  methodological  model  for  future 
research  in  the  foods  industry. 

'      It... "was  designed  in  part  to  test  the  reliability  of 
'-   one  type  of  purchasing  influence  information,  namely  that 
'    obtained  by  asking  a  family  member  to  rate  the  relative 
influences  of  each  member  over  the  purchase  of  specific 
goods."  Although  the  main  objective  of  the  study  is  method- 
ological, enough  substantive  data  were  gathered  to  attempt 
to  arrive  at  new  estimates  of  the  relative  influence  of  various 
family  members  on  the  purchase  decision. 

31.  Ferris,  G.  E.,  A  modified  latin  square  design  for  taste- 
testing.   (A7-21) 
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32.  Friend,  I.  and  I.  B.  Kravis,  New  light  on  the  consumer 

market,  Harvard  Business  Review/ Vol.  35,  No.  1,  pp.  1C5-116. 
Jan.-Peb.  1957-  ' 

The  large  volume  of  data  collected  hy  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  1950  is  the  most  comprehensiV-e  large-  ■ 
"scale  s\irvey  of  consioiier  spending  ever  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  sampling  methods  make  it  the  most  accurate. 
The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
these  new  materials  in  marketing  "by  describing  several 
different  types  of  information  which  can  be  developed  from  the 
siirvey  and  the  research  done  by  the  BUr^eaU  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  types  of  information  discussed  range  from  the  matter  of 
market  location  to  factors  influencing  the  idarkets  for  specific 
types  of  goods,  such  as  economic  and  social  factors  and 
competition  for  the  consumer's  dollar  between  various  kinds  of 
consuniption  and  savings.  Many  relevant  charts  on  expenditures 
are  also  presented. 

33'  Gaarder,  R.  0.  and  N.  V.  Strand,  Use  of  photographs  in  ^ 

consumer  preference  studies  of  pork>  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
Vol.  39,  No.  1,  pp.  59-66.  Feb.  1957. 

Reports  a  study  comparing  results  of  using  photographs 
of  pork  cuts  versus  actual  cuts  in  the  study  of  consumer 
preferences.  Mathematical  formulas  are  given  for  making 
comparisons  of  consistency,  etc.,  and  for  computing  an 
inconsistency  score. 

The  results  of  the  test  suggest  that  to  determine 
preferences  for  non-uniform  perishable  items  that  are  j^idged 
to  a  large  extent  by  their  surface  characteristics,  color 
^  photographs  should  be  considered,  as  the  differences  in 
preference  brought  about  by  the  use  of  photographs  was  not 
enough  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  the  rankings.  Includes 
an  appendix  on  the  photographic  technique. 

3^.  Getzels,  J.  W.,  The  question-answer  process:  a  conceptualization 
and  some  derived  hypotheses  for  empirical  examinatlori,  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  l8.  No.  1,  pp.  8o-91.  Spring  195^. 

The  process  of  responding  to  verbal  stimuli  may  actually 
be  more  complex  than  responding  to  visual  stimuli  since  it  is 
more  likely  to  involve  social  interaction.  The  analytic 
steps  in  the  question-answer  process,  the  effect  on  responses 
of  interviewer  characteristics  or  normative  expectations 
surroxonding  the  object  of  inquiry,  and  the  situational  context 
in  which  the  questions  are  asked  are  discussed.  A  set  of 
derived  hypotheses  for  empirical  examination  is  included. 

35.  Grldgeman,  N.  T. ,  Pair  comparison,  with  and  without  ties. 
Biometrics,  Vol.  15,  No.  3,  pp.  382-388.  195^. 
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The  discussion  of  the  principles  of  experinsentation, 
illustrated  by  a  taste-testing  problem,  based  on  R.  A. 
Fisher's  Design  of  Experiments  (London:  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
1935).  The  idea  of  a  hyiKJthetical  population  of  identical 
experiments  is  defended.  In  considering  a  probabilistic 
model  for  sensory  sorting  tests,  it  is  argued  that,  in  testing 
theory,  attention  must  be  given  to  non-null  cases  if  the 
model  is  to  be  satisfactory.  Remarks  are  made  on  the  role  of 
randomization  and  on  the  problem  of  "inexact"  acceptance 
regions  in  discrete  distributions. 

36.  Gfulliksen,  H.^- Comparatal  dispersion,  a  measure  of  accuracy 
of  judement,  Psychometrika,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  pp.  137-150. 
1958. 

Suggests  that  the  ambiguity  of  a  set  of  paired  comparison 
judgments  may  be  measured  by  the  q-uantityj 0^^^ To^  -  2rj^j0^0 
which  is  termed  the  comparatal  dispersion.  A  simultaneous 
solution  for  scale  values  and  ratios  of  comparatal  dispersions 
is  presented  and  applied  to  some  data  on  food  preferences. 

37'  Guttman,  L.,  An  outline  of  some  new  methodology  for  social 

research.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  I8,  No.  k,   pp.  395-^OU. 
Winter  195^-55- 

Summarizes  briefly  a  number  of  me-^hpdological  Approaches 
which  are  being  used  at  the  Israel  Institute  of  Applied  Social 
Research.  It  lists  the  publications  which  describe  the 
techniques  in  niore  detail.  Techniques  described  are  abstracts 
of.  the  original  papers.  *rhe  methodological  approaches 
described  are:  {l)  principle  components  of  scalable  attititdes, 
.  (2)  .Image  analysis^,  '(3)  the  thebry' of  facets,  {h)   the  "radex" 
.  approach  to  factor  analysis,  (5)  the  reliability  of  sums, 

(6)  the  theory  of  nodular  structures  and  (7) a  metatheory  for 
.  the  analysis  of  social  sequences. 

38.  Harper,  R, ,  Factor  analysis  as  a  technique  for  examining 
COTiqplex  data  on  food  stuffs.  Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  5> 
No.  1,  pp.  32-48.  Jan.  I956. 

The  potentialities  and  limitations  of  Factor  Analysis  in 
dealing  with  the  complex  relationship  that  may  exist  between 
"objective"  tests  and  subjective  judgments  are  discussed. 
The  general  aims  and  principles  underlying  factor  analysis 
.are  considered,  and  the  technique  is  applied  to  data  from  a 
study  of  cheeses. 

39.  Hicks,  J.  W.  and  R.  L.  Kohls,  Memomotion  study  as  a  method  of 
studying  consumer  behavior.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  20, 
No.  2,  pp.  168-170.  Oct.  1955.  . 

The  technique  of  memomotion  involves  a  special  low-cost 
form  of  motion  picture  photography  in  which  pictures  are  taken 
at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  i.e.,  expos\ire  is  slowed  down  so 
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.V  •  '^ 


V  .•-  .  ^-^ 


that  each,  picture  frame  represents  1  second  of  activity;; '■ 
Thus,.,  an  analysis  of  each  individual  frame  is  possible. 
The  purpose,  of  the  particular  study  rieported  here  was  to 
determine .  the  relative  ijnportance  of '  location  and  brand  in 
influencing  consumers'  purchases  of  milk.  Procedure  and 
some  of  its  advantages  are  discussed. 

^4-0.  Highman,  A.,  The  audited  self-administered  questionnaire. 

(Al-25)  •   '  "" 

*>--■■ 
hi.     Holman,  P..  A.,  Validation  of  an  attitude  scale  as  a  device  : 

for  predicting  behavior.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 

Vol.  1+0,  No.  5,  pp.  3^7-3^9.  Oct.  1956. 

An  exploratory  design  for  measuring  the  validity  of 
individual  predictic«i  "behavior  over  various  periods  of  time  ■ 
and  the  predictive  validity  of  a  related  attitude  scale w  The 
study  showed  that  although  predictions  of  future  behavior 
were  not  highly  valid  and  the  predictive  validity  of  the 
attitude  scale  used  was  less  high,  a  high  degree  of  predictive 
validity  might  be  secured  by  grouping  individuals , into  categories 
determined  by  both  attitude  scale  scores  and  individual 
predictions , 

Successful  validation  of  an  attitude  scale  with 
behavioral  criterion-requires  that  the  attitude  measiured  be 
the  primary  factor -affecting  behavior.  When  other  variables 
may  affect  behavior,  addittona,l  data  should  be  secured,  and 
the  sample  shoiild- be  fractioned  into  at  least  3  categories: 
(1)  those  who  have  freedom  of  choice  and  who  are  not  primarily 
motivated  toward  the  behavioral  criterion  by  factors  other 
than  the  attitude  under  study;  (2)  those  with  a  positive 
attitude  but  who  are  restricted  in  their  behavior  by  other 
factors;  (3)  those  with  a  relatively  negative  attitude  but  who 
may  respond  positively  to  the  behavioral  criterion  because 
of  factors  or  attitudes  other  than  the  attitude  \mder  study. 

U2.  Huddleston,  H.  F. ,  Use  of  order  statistics  in  estimating 
standard  deviations,  U.S.D.A.,  Agricultural  Economics 
Research,  Vol.  8,  No.  3,   PP-  95-98.  July  1956. 

U3.  Jackson,  J.  E.  and  M.  Fleckenstein,  An  evaluation  of  some 
statistical  techniques  used  in  the  analysis  of  paired 
comparison  data.  Biometrics,  Vol.  13,  No.  1,  pp.  5I-6U. 
Mar.  1957. 

kk.     Kass,  B.,  Content  analysis  in  advertising  research:   some 
new  applications  of  the  technique.   (B2-5) 

U5.  Kauman,  W.  G.,  J.  V/.  Gottstein  and  D.  Lantican,  Quality 

evaluation  by  n\imerical  and  subjective  methods,  with  application 
to  dried  veneer.  Biometrics,  Vol.  12,  No.  2,  pp.  127-153. 
June  1956. 
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k6,     Kendall,  M.  G.,  Further  contributions  to  the  theory  of 

paired  coniparisons ,  Biometrics,  Vol-  11^  No.  1,  pp.  14-3-62. 
•  Mar.  1955.      :,  "   ' 

hi.     Kiehl,  E.  R.  and  V.  J.  Rhodes,  New  techniques  in  consumer 
preference  research.  Journal  of  F?irm  Economics,  Vol.  38 > 
No.  5,  pp.  1335-13'^5.  Dec.  1956.     , 

A  general  discussion  of  some  previous  work  done  on 
consumer  preferences  and  the  concepts  of  preference  and 
acceptance.  A  section  is  presented  op.   "'Sensory  Experiments" 
...   .  which  is  a  brief  review  of  their  woxk  since  1951'  This  is 
done  in  order  to  reveal  the  evolution  of  techniques  as  the 
work  progressed.  Included  is  a  subsection  on  "Application  of 
Sensory  Testing." 

Other  sections  are,  "General  Limitations  and  Advantages 
of  Sensory  Test,"  and  "Framework  and  Sequence  of  Research 
,^  Strategy, ".giving  a  sequence  of  steps  which  may  be  followed 
in  the  ca^,  of  consumer  quality  standards  and  product  design 
research*  .For  a, discussion  of  this  artiqle  by  James  A. 
Bayton,  see  page  1357  of  this  same  journal.  , 

J+8.  Kilpatrick,  F.  P.,  New  methods  of  measuring  consximer  preferences 
and  motivation.  (C3-I6) 

1+9.  Kossack,  C.  F. ,  A  new  approach  to  general  p\irpose  sampling. 
(A3- 12) 

50.  Kbtschevar,  L.  H. ,  Taste,  testing  frozen  meat  cooked  before 
and  after  thawing.  (AT-^i^T) 

51.  Kramer,  A.,  A  quick  rank  test  for  significance  of  differences 
in  multiple  comparisons,  Food  Technology,  Vol.  10,  No.  8, 

pp.  391-392.  Aug.  1956. 

This  statistical  methor".  is  based  on  the  polynomial 
.    distribution  with  number  of  treatments  (samples)  equated  to 
the  terms  of  the  pplynomial  and  the  number  of 
replications  equated  to  the  power.  The  formula  is: 
P  =  (T^-*-  Tg-f  .....Tn)Rn.  Table's  are  presented  for  the  rank 
totals  necessary  ,for  significance  at  the  .05  and  .01  levels 
with  up  to  20  replications  and  up  to  12  treatments.  An 
illustrative  example  is  supplied. 

52.  Kropf,  D.  H.  and  R.  L.  Graf,  Interrelationships  of  subjective, 
chemical  and  sensory  evaluation  of  beef  quality.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  I3,  No^  9,   pp.  l+92-li95.  Sept.  1959. 

53.  Kunin,  T. ,  The  construction  of  a  new  type  of  attitude 
measure.   (Cl-22) 

5^.  Lindzey,  G. ,  On  the  classification  of  projective  techniques. 
(C2-8) 
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55 •  Harder,  E.,  A  model  for  determining  the  persuasive  power  of 
different  components  of  a  product  image,  ABS,  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  I87-I89.  Summer  1958- 

Purpose  was  to  present  a  tentative  model  for  a 
"manipiilative"  theory  of  attitude  change.  The  central 
problem  in  the  development  of  the  theory  was  stated  as 
follows:  "What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  information  required — 
and  in  what  manner  must  this  information  he  employed- -to 
determine  which  of  several  alternative  messages  addressed  ' 
to  a  group  of  people  will  be  most  effective  in  influencingi 
that  group  of  people  in  favor  of  a  specified  objective?"^  '■ 

The  2  variables  considered  attitude  toward  product  X 
(expressed  as  a  score  from  -5  to +  5)  and  beliefs  about 
product  X  (each  belief  expressed  as  a  score  from  -5  "bo 4-5) ^ 
constitute  the  data  in  terms  of  which  the  model  is  built. 
Given  1  attitude  score  and  several -belief  scores  for  each  ,. 
respondent,  the  problem  is  to  determine  which  of  the  varibvis 
appeals  (belief  areas)  should  be  emphasized  in  messages 
designed  to  influence  people  in  favor  of  product  X. 

.  •  The  proposed  model  takes  into  account  3  factors  needed 
to  measure  influence:  (l)  potential  value)  (2)  size  of  target 
group  (3)  shift  likelihood. 

Considering  all  3  of  these  factors,  a  statistic  is    , 
obtained  which  will  be  called  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
the  appeal  (belief)  under  consideration  which  is  proposed  as 
a  measure  of  the  amount  of  attitude  gain  which  would  be 
realized  if  a  constant  effort  were  made  to  change  this 
belief  in  a  favorable  direction. 

The  2  most  important  assumptions  inherent  in  the  model 
are:  (l)  Attitude  gains  obtained  from  the  static  data 
are  adequate  predictors  of  the  actual  changes  which  would 
occur  dynamically  and  (2)  when  changes  In  belief  are     ,  , 
induced,  the  pattern  of  these  changes  is  such  that  the 
probability  of  belief  shift  into  categories  is  approximately- 
proportional  to  the  frequencies  of  people  occupying  these 
categories.   (Abstract  of  a  paper  delivered  at  the  13th 
Conference  on  Public  Opinion  Research^ 

56.  Mindak,  W.  A.,  A  new  technique  for  measuring  advertising 
effectiveness.   (Bl-i^l+) 

57.  Naumann,  H.  D.,  V.  J.  Rhodes,  D.  E.  Brady  and  E.  R.  Kiehl, 
Discrimination  techniques  in  meat  acceptance  studies.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  11,  No.  2,  pp.  123-125-  Feb,  1957. 

A  general  review  of  consumer  research  on  meat. 
Consumer  preference  involves  2  distinct  preferences. 
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visvial  and  eating.  These  factors  are  often  impossible  to 
.,  .    ascertain  separately.  Various  survey  techniques  are 
considered  and  discussed  in  more  detail:   (l)  the 
,,.   laboratory  panel,  (2)  urban  household  panels  and 

(3)  metropolitan  household  panels.  Also  discussed  are 
product  definition,  product  handling,  coding  and  consumer 
meat  grades, 

58.  Osgood',  C.  E.  and  P.  H.  Tannenbaum,  The  principle  of 
congruity  in  the  prediction  of  attitude.  Psychological 
Review,  Vol.  62,  No.  1,  pp.  1^2-55-  Jan.  1955- 

59»  Ostheimer,  R.  H.,  New  tools  for  testing  direct  mail. 

60.  Pessemier,  E.  A.,  A  new  way  to  determine  buying  decisions. 
(B5-7) 

61.  Pilgrim,  F.  J. ,  The  comi)onents  of  food-acceptance  and  their 
measurement,  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol,  5^ 
No.  2,  pp.  171-175.  Mar. -Apr.  1957. 

The  3  things  necessary  to  predict  the  acceptance  of 
foods  are:  (l)  have  a  criterion;  (2)  know  the  components 
or  factors  operative  in  determining  the  behavior  and  (3) 
have  adequate  techniques  for  measuring  the  effects  of  the 
components.  The  article  is  divided  into  5  sections: 
(1)  Criteria,  (2)  Components,  (3)  Methods,  (k)   Problems  and 
V  (5)  Prediction. 

(1)  Criteria — An  explanation  of  what  the  criterion  would 
be  for  each  of  several  disciplines  (e.g.,  physiologist, 
menu  planner,  psychologist,  etc).  (2)  Component s - - Sensation , 
perception,  attitudes,  environment,  etc.,  as  the  components 
of  food  acceptance  and  the  interaction  of  these  components 
are  discussed.  Also  presented  is  a  "model"  or  structure 
around  which  to  organize  the  components  and  systematize  the 
work  in  this  area.  This  model,  "...may  serve  as  a  guide  for 
establishing  testable  hypotheses."  (3)  Methods- -Methods  for 
the  study  of  acceptance  are  grouped  into  3  classes:  attitudes, 
sensory  tests  and  consxaraption.  Each  of  these  3  classes  are 
farther  subdivided  into  specific  techniques.  Attitude 
studies  are  classified  in  2 . dimensions :  technique,  written 
or  oral;  and  population,  surveys  or  case  material.  Sensory 
tests  are  ""aased  on  2  types  of  responses,  discriminative 
judgments  and  affective  reactions,  depending  on  the  question 
asked.  Measurement  of  consumption  can  be  conducted  under 
2  conditions,  normal  and  experimentally  modified. 

Some  approaches  used  at  the  Quartermaster  Food  and 
Container  Institute  are  presented  and  a  table  which  indicates 
the  best  estimate  (by  the  Institute)  of  the  Influence  of 
the  coinpdnents  of  acceptance  on  the  measures  obtained  with 
the  3  methods  mentioned  above  is  included,  (h)   Problems — In 
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this  section  are  discusse'd^  3ome  of  the  prohlems  that  need  to 
"be  Investigated.   (5)  Prediction- -Discussed  here  is  npt  so 
much  " prediction, ";  as  "predictors."  Some  of  the  leads 
which  have' heeh  obtained,  and  look  promising,  are  also 
discussed.  -'  ^  ■    ■  ' 


62.  Pilgrim,  F.  J.  and  K.  R.  Wood,  Comparative  sensitivity  of 
rating  scale  and  paired  comparison  methods  for  measuring 
consumer  pre ferertce,'' -Food  Technology,  Vol.  9,  No.  8, 

pp.  385-387.  Aug.'  19^55. 

Rating  scale  and  paired  comparison  methods  were 
compared  in  terms  of 'detection  of  difference  in  preferences. 
The  rating  scale  method  was  adjusted  to  approximate  the 
•  -I'imiting  conditions  of  the  paired  comparison  method.  Each 
of  12  pairs  of  foods  was  run  in  2  tasting  sessions  in  order 
that  sensitivity  with  "both  20  and  kO   responses  per  pair  of 
:  foods  could  he  estimated.  The  methods  were  equally  sensitive. 

63.  Radkins,  A.  P.,  Sequential  analysis  in  organoleptic  research: 
triangle,  paired,  duo- trio  tests.   (AT- 78) 

6h.   .  Reimer,  C,  Some  applications  of  rank  order  statistics  in 
sensory  panel  testing.   (A7-6O) 

65.  Rhodes,  V.  J.,  H.  D.  Naumann,  E.  R.  Kiehl,  D.  E.  Brady  and 

R.  H.  Cook,  A  new  approach  to  measuring  consTjmer  acceptahility 
of  beef,  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Research 
Bulletin  No.  677-  Sept.  I958. 

66.  Rosen,  HJalmar  and  R.  A.  Hudson  Rosen,  A  comparison  of 
parametric  and  nonparametric  analyses  of  opinion  data.  The 
JoTirnal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  6,  pp.  Uoi-J+OU. 
Dec.  1955. 

67.  Rosenberg,  S.  and  B.  I.  Levy,  A  proposed  method  for  increasing 
accuracy  of  judges'  classification  of  verbal  material.  (AU-I5) 

68.  Schutz,  H.  G.  and  J.  Kamenetzky,  Response  set  in  measurement 
Of  food  preference.   (DI-31) 

69.  Schwartz,  N.  and  C.  Pratt,  Simultaneous  vs.  successive 
presentation  in  a  paired  comparison  situation.   (A7-87) 

70.  Selvin,  H.  C,  A  critique  of  tests  of  significance  in  survey 
research,  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  22,  No.  5, 

pp.  519-527.  Oct.  1957. 

Examines  the  use  of  statistical  tests  in  non-experimental 
research.   The  conclusion  that  they  are  inapplicable  is  based 
on:   (1)  design  problems  such  as  inability  to  control  all 
the  variables  and  (2)  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  size  and 
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direction  Of  correlated  biases.  The  most  common  problem  of 
'    interpretation  resulting  from  the   researcher  having  to 
•    formulate  a  hypothesis  after  examining  the  data.  Naturally, 
this  hypothesis  will  prove  significant. 

71-  Simon,  H.  A.,  A  behavioral  model  of  rational  choice,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  69,  No.  1,  pp.  99-118.  1955- 

The  aim  was  to  construct  definitions  of  "rational  choice" 
that  are  modeled  upon  the  actual  decisipn  processes.  The 
broader  aim  was  to  provide  materials  fpr  the  construction  of 
a  theory  concerning  the  individual  or  groups  of  individuals 
making  decisions  in  an  organizational  context. 

A  fairly  complete  model  for  static  case  was  outlined,  and 
1  extension  of  this  model  into  dynamics  was  described. 

72.  Sinsheimer,  J.  E.,  An  intensity- response  method  for  the 
measurement  of  flavor  intensity.  (A7-92) 

73*  Spector,  A.  J.,  Forc'ed- choice  and  projection  techniques  in 
attitude  measurement.  Air  Force  Department,  United  States 
Department  of  Defense,  AFPTRC-Tn  Series,  Research  Report 
57-100.  July  1957. 

7^.  Stanley,  J.  C,  A  partially  annotated  bibliography  in 
.  research  methodology: '  experimental  design.  Psychological 
Newsletter,  Vol.  9,  No.  3,  PP.  IO8-II8.  Jan. -Feb.  1958. 

75«  Straus,  M.  A.,  Direct,  indirect,  and  disguised  measxirement 

in  rural  sociology,  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Technical  Bulletin  26.  Aug.  1957. 

Briefly  discuesee' moit  of  the  direct,  indirect  and 
disguised  techniques  which  are  used  in  the  assessment  of 
attitudes,  values  or  personality.  A  classification  of  all 
the  techniques  on  the  basis  of  3  criteria  is  presented: 
(1)  Voluntarism  or  degree  of  dependence  on  the  respondent's 
self-analysis  or  evaluation;  (2)  disguise  or  the  extent  to 
which  the  true  pvirpose  of  the  neasurement  is  concealed  and 
(3)  structure  or  the  degree  of  freedom  allowed  in  responding 
to  the  stimulus  material. 

76.  Tarver,  M.  G.  and  A.  M-  Schenck,  Statistical  development  of 
objective  quality  scores  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  food 
products — development  f^f  the  scoring  scales.  (A7-95) 

77'  Thurstone,  L.  L.  and  L.  V.  Jones,  The  rational  origin  for 
ineasuring  subjective  values.  (A2-1U) 

78.  Tucker,  L.  R. ,  Description  of  paired  comparison  preference 
Judgments  by  a  multidimensional  vector  model,  American 
Psychologist,  Vol.  10,  p.  1+88.  1955. 
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The  preference  system  of  individuals  in  a  group  is 
descri'bed  "by  a  multidimensional  vector  model,  different 
individuals '  preferences  are  accounted  for  "by  representing 
each  person  "by  a  vector  which  may  be  oriented  in  any  direction 
in  a  preference  space.  Objects  judged  are  represented  as 
points  in  this  space.  The  scale  values,  as  preferences  for 
each  individual,  are  represented  as  proportional  to  the 
projections  of  the  object  points  on  the  person's  vector. 
Both  the  object  points  and  the  person  vectors  may  be  referred 
to  in  a  system  of  dimensions  of  preference. 

In  applying  this  model  to  paired  comparison  judgments, 
difference  vectors  are  employed  to  represent  the  pairs  of 
objects.  Each  pair  of  objects,  thus,  is  considered  as  a 
separate  variable  and  a  table  of  tetrachoric  int^rcorrelations 
may  be  obtained.   (Paper  delivered  at  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association. ) 

79*  Twedt,  D.  W.>  New  three-way  measure  of  ad  effectiveness. 
(Bl-52) 

80.  Vaughn,  G.  L.',-iA  scale  for  assessing  socio-economic  status 
in  sxirvey  research.  (Al-Ui;) 

81.  Vicary,  J.  M. ,  The  circular  test  of  bias  in  personal  interview 
surveys.  (A6-28) 

82.  Willingham,  W.  W.,  Interdependence  of  successive  affective 
judgments,  American  Journal  of  Psycholo©r,  Vol.  72,  No.  1, 

'■•;^  pp.  103-106.  Mar.  1959. 

83.  Wolfe,  D.  F.,  A  new  questionnaire  design.  (A1-1»-7)  ' 

8k.     Wood,  E.  R.,  T.  A.  Jeeves,  M.  F.  Nutting  and  H.  K.  Barr, 
Application  of  statistical  procedures'  to  ranking  of  seven 
tomato  juice  samples,  ABS,  15th  Annual  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists  Meeting,  No.  123,  p.  31-  1955- 

85.  Workshop  Report,  Ascertaining  qbality  and  service  demands, 
AMS-6O:  Marketing  Efficiency  in  a  Changing  Economy, 
p.  231.  Sept.  1955. 

The  major  topics  covered  by  this  workshop  included: 
Factors  likely  to  affect  consumers '  purchases  and  the"  nature 
of  the  demand  for  agricultural  products,  primarily  food; 
methods  of  studying  the  nature  of  conisumer  demand  and  uses  of 
information  regarding  consumer  demand.  Factors  likely  to 
affect  the  consvuner  demand  schedule  for  food  products  are: 
the  product  itself;  other  products  on  the  market;  family 
or  group  characteristics;  environmental  factors  and 
information  available. 
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The  nKthods  of  studying  consumer  demand  are  considered  in 
terms  of  their  usefulness,  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
methods  considered  are:  the  mail  questionnaire;  the  personal 
interview;  consumer  panels;  matched  lot;  matched  store  and 
rotationally  designed  controlled  experiments.  Usefulness  of 
the  information  is  pointed  out  as  it  applies  to  retailers  and 
other  handlers,  processors,  farmers  and  public  agencies. 
This  report,  in  outline  form,  gives  an  overview  of  consxamer 
demand  research  and  may  be  useful  in  the  design  of  future 
research. 

86.  Zober,  M. ,  Some  projective  techniques  applied  to  marketing 
research,  (C2-13) 

67»  ,  How  Pillsbury  discovered  what  housewives  really 

want.  Food  Business,  Vol.  h.   No.  10,  p.  28.  Oct.  195'ST 

Reports  on  a  unique  design  to  discover  homemakers' 
desires.  Researchers  listed  all  the  separate  ingredients  in 
a  cake,  then  worked  out  all  the  possihle  combinations  of 
these  ingredients,  hased  on  "extreme"  high  and  low  levels  of 
each  ingredient.  The  result  was  32  freak  cakes,  some  with 
high  sugar,  low  shortening  ratios,  others  with  more  or  less 
flour  or  albumen. 

Because  no  one  woman  could  taste  32  cakes  and  retain  her 
judgment,  a  system  was  devised  wherehy  each  woman  tasted  only 
2  of  the  variations  and  indicated  her  preference  on  a  9-point 
scale.  It  was  found  that  it  would  take  U96  women  to  check  out 
an  entire  "batch  of  32  cakes.  To  insure  accuracy,  the 
researchers  tested  several  hatches.  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Chicago  were  used  as  the  test  cities.  When  the  taste-testing 
was  finished,  the  9-point  scores  were  put  through  a  tabulating 
machine,  and  an  "ideal"  cake  was  calculated. 

88.  ,  Packagings,  "private  eye,"  Ice  Cream  Review, 

Vol.  38,  No.  12,  p.  52.  July  1955. 

Discusses  the  use  of  the  hidden  camera  as  a  means  of 
determining  "how  and  why  people  "buy  what  they  do."  Three 
studies  using  this  technique  are  outlined.  The  products 
involved  were  bread,  frozen  foods  and  bacon. 
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B'.     advertising  Airo/OR  MERCHANDISING 

1.  General  Advertising  and  Communication  (Readership^  Effect  of 
Page  Location,  on  Recall^  Etc.) 

1.  Beal,  G.  M.  and  J.  M.  Bohlen,  The  diffusion  process. 

(cu-1) 

2.  Bemis,  K.  P. ,  Increasing  potato  use  through  gales  promotion, 
American  Potato  Journal,  Vol.  32,  No.  1,  p.  23-  Jan.  1955- 

3.  Bennis,  W.  G. ,  N.  Berkovitz,  M.  Affinito  and  M.  Malone, 
Authority,  power,  and  the  ability  to  influence,  Hiiman 
Relations,  Vol.  11,  No.  2,  pp.  IU3-I56.  .  May  1958. 

k.     Brenner,  H. ,  You  can  determine  whether  your  ads  will  sway 
customers,  Food  Business,  Vol.  h,   N0..I,  p.  28.  Jan.  1956. 

This  article  is  "based  on  a  true  case  history,  with 
product  names  removed  and  certain  data  changed  at  the  request 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  researchers  first  conducted  a 
iiormal  paired  comparison  test  of  2  products.  It  turned 
out  that  the  products  were  equally  acceptable,  although 
different  reasons  were  given  for  preferring  one  or  the 
.  .   other.  Then,  the  2  products  were  sent  to  another  group  of 
housewives  with  the  same  characteristics  as  'the  group  tha;t 
had  made  the  blind  test.  This  time  the  current  advertising 
theme  of  each  product  was  printed  on  the  package.  One  of 
the  products  was  now  preferred  by  a  significant  margin, 
thereby  indicating  that  the  copy  of  the  preferred  product 
was  better.  Both  product  ads  got  the  same  amount  of  attention, 
reading  and  understanding,  but  this  would  probably  not  be 
the  case  in  everyday  practice.  It  was  also  foxmd   that 
reasons  for  preference  changed  "...presumably  (because)  the 
copy  theme  'persuaded'  housewives  to  appreciate  certain 
qualities  in  the  preferred  product."  With  this  copy  testing 
method,  the  advertisers  may  have  some  indication  of  the 
ability  of  a  given  copy  theme  to  produce  desirable  reactions. 

-The  rather  surprise  ending  to  this  study  is  that  the 
manufacturer  who  conducted  the  test  makes  neither  product; 
he  competes  with  both  of  them.  His  reason  for  making  the 
test  was  to  find  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  his 
competitors . 

5.  Brown,  E.  E.,  Increasing  sales  at  roadside  market.   (B3-6) 

6.  Bylund,  H.  B.  and  R.  L..  Baker,  A  community  program  to 
increase  egg  consumption,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Progress  Report  No.  IU5.  Mar.  1956. 
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Discuss  an  educational  program  to  promote  better 
breakfasts,  but  more  si«cifically,  to  increase  egg  consuinption. 
The  program  consisted  of  white  rat  feeding  demonstrations  in 
selected  elementary  and  junior  high  schools;  .meeti^ngs  and 
■'.!_'     demonstrations  for  local  organizations;  press,  radio 
and  T.V.  coverage  of  the  school  demonstrations  and 
other  parts  of  the  program;  leaflets  providing  information 
on  eggs  and  breakfasts  and  point-of-sale  posters  at  retail 
stores  emphasizing  the  value  of  eggs. 

A  consvuner  survey  was  done  in  the  test  city  and  a 
control  city  before  and  after  the  campaign  to  determine 
changes  in  consumption.  Results  are  reported. 

7.  Bylund,  H.  B^.  and  R.  L.  Baker,  Long  nm  effects  of  a  better 
breakfast  program,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Progress  Report  16?.  Mar.  1957. 

Reports  a  cons\jmer  survey  done  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  an  apparent  increase  in  egg  cons\imption  was  being 
maintained  15  months  after  a  community  program  to  increase 
egg  consimrption  had  ended.  For  partictilars ,  see  Bl-6. 

Data"  concerning  amount  of  information  retained  from 
the  program  were  also  obtained. 

8.  Caples,  J.,  Making  ads  pay:  advertising  for  immediate  sales. 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  48,  No.  28,  p.  69- ,' Sept.  16,  1955. 

9-  Caples,  J.,  Making  ads  pay:  how  to  attract  prospects. 

Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  kQ,   No.  30,  p.  57.  Oct.  Ik,   1955. 

10.  Caples,  J.,  Making "ads  pay:  how  to  make  your  clients  famous. 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  kQ,   No.  32,  p.  55.  Nov.  11,  1955- 

11.  Caples,  J.,  Making  ads'  pay:  seven  ways  to  start  an  ad, 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  kQ,   No.  3*+,  p.  1+2.  Dec.  9,  1955. 

12.  Caples,  J.,  Making  ads;  pay:  six  ways  to  make  people  buy 

now.  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  50,  No.  1,  p.  31.  Jan.  k,   1957. 

13.  Caples,  J.,  10  ways  to  make  people  buy  now.  Advertising 
Agency,  Vol.  51,  No.  11,  p.  23-  May  23,  195.8. 

ik.     Che  skin,  L. ,  Twelve  years  of  unconscious  level  testing. 
Advanced  Management,  Vol.  22,  No.  5,  pp.  9-1^1^.  May  1957- 

Summarizes  what  has  been  foirnd,  in  the  past  12  years, 
concerning  testing  the  effect  of  marketing  media  on  an 
unconscious  level.  The  questions  answered  are:  Have  any 
new  indirect  testing  techniques  been  developed?  Are  designers 
guided  by  the  findings  of  unconscious  level  tests?  Why  do 
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recall  of  ads  from  different  sriiirces,  by  type  of  recall; 
(3)  association  between  aided  and  xinaided  recall.  Toy  source 
of  ad  and  (h)   concentration  of  recall,  by  type  of  recall, 
and  soxirce  of  ad» 

It  was  concluded:  "the  results. . .lead  to  the 
inference  that  a  fair  amount  of  positive  correlation  exists 
between  respondent  replies  to  unaided  recall  questions  and  to 
aided  recall  questions  and  that  concentration  of  recall  is 
likely  to  be  associated  positively  with  the  degree  of 
difficulty  engendered  by  the  type  of  recall  approach 
employed." 

20.  Fisk,  G.,  Media  influence  reconsidered,  Public  Opinion  "; 
Quarterly,  Vol.  23,  No.  1,  p.  83.  Spring  1959- 

The  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  that  media  influence  is  - 
a  function  of  the  receptiveness  of  message  recipients  to 
communications  in  general .  It  was  also  to ■ show  that  this 
receptiveness  was  a  scalable  predispositioning  attitude 
which  is  directly  and  positively  correlated  with  the  number 
of  types  of  media  to  which  message  recipients  are  exposed, 
the  impact  these  media  have  and  the  overt  behavior  induced 
by  media  exposxire  and  impact. 

A  formal  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  random 
sample  of  principal  household  meal  planners.  The  evidence 
obtained  indicates  that  the  effectiveness  of  market  communica- 
tion media  is  some  function  of  communication  propensity.  The 
data  also  show  environmental  influences,  but  variations  in 
perception  of  media  as  sources  of  information  also  are 
traceable  to  propensity  to  communicate.  In  other  words, ' 
the  propensity  to  communicate  is  a  personality  trait  which 
modifies  the  effects  of  market  communications.         ' 

21.'  Gillespie,  M.  M.  and  J.  D.  Shaffer,  Consumer  evaluation  of 
food  marketing  information.  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Michigan' 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Vol.  1|-1,  No.  1,  pp.  52-61. 
Aug.  1958. 

Evaluation  of  2  releases  of  the  Michigan  Market 
Information  Program  for  Consumers  ( MI C)  by  homemakers  in 
Lapsing,  Michigan.  The  non-response  bias  was  in  the  direction 
of  high  income  and  education  groups,  but  the  results  do 
indicate  how  the  population  returning  the  questionnaire 
reacted  to  different  types  of  market  information. 

22.  Grahm,  S-,  Class  and  conversatism  in  the  adoption  of    '^'' 
innovations.   (cU-6) 

23.  Groesbeck,  K. ,  Stress  two  stimuli  in  your  advertising  to  '-'" 
penetrate  consumers'  minds  and  emotions,  Advertising  Agency, 
Vol.  51,  No.  12,  p.  3^.  June  6,  1958. 
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marketing  men  rely  on  unconscioue  level  tests?  Have  the  results 
of  the  tests  that  were  conducted  on  an  unconscious  level 
in  the  past  12  years  been  "confirmed  by  marketing  experience? 
After  answering  these  questions,  specific  examples  concerning 
the  answer  to  the  last  question  are  given. 

15'.  Clarke,  0.  S. ,  Another;  way  to  ass\ire  good  advertising 
results.  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  U8,  No.  35,  p.  31. 
Dec.  23,  1955. 

16.  Coleman,  J.,  E.  Katz  and  H.  Menzel,  The  diffusion  of  an 
innovation  among  physicians.   (cU-3) 

17.  Dickins,  D.,  Advertising  dairy  products  in  rural  grocery  ' 
stores.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  I9,  No.  3,  pp.  ^68-270. 
Jan.  1955. 

18.  Eldridge,  C.  E.,  Advertising  effectiveness- -how  can  it  he 
measured?  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  2UI-25I. 
Jan.  1958. 

Considers  the  ways  in  which  the  effectiveness  of 
..  advertising  may  he  improved  and  how  the  evaluation  of 

effectiveness  may  also  be  improved.  Outlines  5  ingredients 
of  an  effective  advertisement:  truthfulness,  believability, 
lack  of  disparagement  of  competitors,  effective  presentation 
.  of  sales  points  and  determination  of  the  most  important 
sales  points  ("what"  about  the  product  should  be  sold). 

Vfays  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  are  discussed. 
This  is  a  difficult  problem  because  advertising  may  be  of 
different  kinds  aimed  at:  (l)  immediate  action;  (2) 
awareness;  (3)  creation  or  change  of  an  image  or  (U)  an 
overlapping  of  the  three.  Measurement  in  terms  of  the  third 
aspect  of  advertising  and  what  is  called  "franchise  building" 
i.e.,  building  a  solid  favorable  attitude,  establishing 
familiarity  and  finally  obtaining  a;cceptance  and  action 
are  discussed.  Two  examples  are  cited  of  this  kind  of 
advertising  and  a  technique  for  evaluating  it  is  proposed. 

19.  Ferber,  R.  and  H.  G.  Wales,  Advertising  recall  in  relation  to 
type  of  recall,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  22,  No.  h, 

■■     pp.  529-536.  Winter  1958-59- 

The  nature  and  concentration  of  recognition  that 
results  from  the'  use  of  aided  versus  \inaided  recall  approaches 
on  the  same  population  are  considered.   The  data  are  from  a 
study  of  doctors'  reactions  to  pharmaceutical  advertising. 
Aided  and  unaided  recall  is  considered  for  both  journal  and 
mail  ads.   The  following  information  is  presented:   (l) 
distribution  of  317  doctors  by  n\amber  of  ads  recalled,  by 
source  of  ad  and  type  of  recall;  (2)  aBfiociation  between 
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2k,     Grubbs,  V.  D.,  W.  E.  Clement  and  J.  S.  Hunter,  Results  of  a 
promotional  campaign  for  lamb  in  Sacrainento,  California^, 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  200,  U.S.D.A.  Oct.  1957- 

25.  Haber,  R.  N. ,  Public  attitudes  regarding  subliminal  advertising. 
Public  Opinion  torterly,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  pp.  291-293. 

Summer  1959. 

26.  Hadley,  H.  D.,  Foxirteen  ways  to  go  wrong  in  testing  copy. 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  U8,  No.  31,  P-  3^-  Oct.  28,  1955- 

The  list  includes:   (l)  failure  to  use  a  control 
advertisement;  (2)  failure  to  present  each  respondent  with 
a  range  of  choices;  (3)  failure  to  ask  at  least  2  types  of 
questions;  (k)   failure  to  pay  attention  to  verbatim 
coffin^nts;  (5)  failure  to  match  the  questions  to  the  product: 
(6)  failure  to  assess  the  interaction  of  "interest"  scores 
and  "influence"  scores;  (7)  failure  to  balance  the  number  of 
different  appeals  offered  to  the  respondent;  (8)  failure  to 
offer  the  proper  advertisement;  (9)  failure  to  analyze 
results'by I  interviewers;  (lO)  failure  to  use  enough  inter- 
viewers; (11)  failure  to  measure  retention;  (l2)  failure  to 
eviiluate  lay-out;  (I3)  failure  to  anticipate  the  results 
and  (ik)   failxire  to  have  the  control  in  the  same  stage  of 
Iproduction  ?LB  the  test  advertisement. 

27.  Heller,  N. ,  An  application  of  psychological  learning  theory 
to  advertising.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  20,  No.  3,  PP' 
2U8-25if.  Jan.  1956. 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  closure  phenomenon  could 
be  usefully  applied  to  increase  memory  for  specific  advertising 
ma.t6riai,  a  series  of  3  experiments  was  done,  each  using  a 
different  degree  of  closure  (incoinpleteness). 

The  situations  in  which  the  largest  degree  of  incomplete- 
ness was  utilized  resulted, in  significantly  better  recall.   .'v 
These  results  are  explained  in  terms  of  self- involvement, 
active  participation  and  degree  of  reward. 

28.  Henderson,  P.  L.,  Measuring  the  effect  of  advertising 
agricultural  commodities,  ABS,  Association  of  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers — Proceedings,  p.  I83.   1958. 

Some  advertisers  use  techniques  designed  to  measure 
consumers'  awareness  of  advertising  as  an  index  to  its 
effectiveness.  Such  measures  do  not  answer  the  essential 
questions  concerning  the  effect  on  sales  and/or  prices,  or 
whether  it  affected  net  returns  received,  and  if  so,  by  how 
much. 

Discussed  were  2  techniques  which  appear  to  be  useful 
in  answering  these  questions:   (l)  the  test-control  city 
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approach  and  (2)  multiple  regression  analysis  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  sales  of  a  product.  ,.  .  • 

Examples  of  the  use  of  both  methods  were  given,  and  an 
approach  combining  both  methods  was  suggested. 

29-  Holmes,  M.  G.  and  J.  D.  Shaffer,  Some  indications  of  home- 
makers  '  knowledge  about  food  buying  and  attitudes  toward 
food  buying  information.  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Vol.  i»-l.  No.  3,  pp.  6kd-6^9. 
Feb.  1959- 

Homemakers  were  not  only  generally  uninformed,  but 
were  frequently  misinformed  with  respect  to  some  areas  of 
food  marketing  and  food  buying  information,  but  with  consider- 
able difference  in  the  level  of  knowledge  in  various  areas, 
food  grades  and  standards  and  cost  of  marketing  food  were  the 
areas  of  greatest  misinformation. 

Level  of  knowledge  about  buying  foods  was  related  to 
several  socio-economic  characteristics.  Lower  than  average 
scores  were  made  by  women  under  30  and  over  60,  women  with 
less  than  10  years  of  education,  women  from  smaller  families 
and  those  from  families  with  less  than  $U,000  income.  Home 
economics  training  did  not  necessarily  result  in  above- 
average  knowledge  of  buying,  but  women  who  had  participated 
in  a  program  to  present  information  to  consumers  achieved 
higher  scores. 

A  mail  survey  may  be  used  to  obtain  useful  Information 
about  consumer  knowledge  of  food  buying.  A  check  on  non- 
response  bias  indicated  that  the  mail  sxirvey  overestimates 
the  level  of  knowledge  for  the  public,  but  the  bias  is  not 
so  great  as  to  significantly  restrict  the  usefulness  of  the 
estimates  for  planning  purposes. 

30.  H\inter,  J.  S.,  W,  E.  Clement  and  N.  Havas,  Promotion  of 
lamb,  results  of  a  campaign  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Marketing 
Research  Report  No.  292,  U.S.D.A.  Dec.  1958. 

31.  Ilett,  P.,  Information  consiimers  use  in  buying  dairy  products, 
Tennessee  Agricultioral  Experiment  Station,  Tennessee  Farm 

and  Home  Science,  pp.  5-6.  Dec.  1959' 

32.  Jones,  Wlla  M. ,  Let  the  home  economist  tell  it,  Canner- 
Packer,  Vol.  121,  No.  2,  p.  l8.  July  11,  1955- 

33'   Katz,  E.,  The  two-step  flow  of  communication:  an  up-to-date 
on  an  hypothesis.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  21,  No.l, 
pp.  61-78.  Spring  1957- 

A  number  of  communication  studies  were  used  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  discuss  the  present  state  of  the  two-step 
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hypothesis  and  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  the  hypothesis 
has  been  confirmed,  extended,  reworked,  etc.  The  role  of 
interpersonal  relations  in  design  of  communication 
research  is  discvjssed  in  reference  to  the  various  methodolo- 
gies employed  in  the  several  studies  used. 

3^.  KLapper,  J.  T. ,  What  we  know  about  the  effects  of  mass 

communication:  the  brink  of  hope,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 
Vol.  21,  No.  h,   pp.  453-1^71+.  Winter  1957-58- 

A  description  of  a  new  orientation  toward  the  study  of 
mass  communication  and  the  generalizations  to  which  this 
orientation  led.  Provides  ah  organization  for  much  of 
previous  communications  research.  Includes  a  53- item 
bibliography. 

35'  Klass,  B.,  The  ghost  of  subliminal  advertising.  Journal  of 
Marketing,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  pp.  146-150.  Oct.  1958- 

Discusses  subliminal  advertising  in  relation  to  the 
general  body  of  psychological  theory  underlying  it.  Thresholds, 
levels  of  conscioxisness  and  pe inception  in  general  are 
discussed.  What  subliminal  advertising  cannot  do  and  what 
it  may  do  is  pointed  out. 

36.  Kohls,  R.  L.  and  M.  B.  Minden,  CJetting  the  attention  of  the 
food  consumer,  Indiana  (Purdue  University)  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Mimeo.  Ec.  152.  Nov.  1957- 

Discussed  are:   (l)  receptiveness  to  ideas  on:  time 
saving  and  convenience,  new  and  different  foods,  selection 
of  the  "right"  foods,  price  and  economizing;  improving 
general  food  buying  and  marketing  knowledge,  nutrition; 
(2)  which  interest  approach  should  be  used;  (3)  the 
consumers'  reasons  for  specific  food  purchases  and  {k) 
inrplications  for  those  working  with  consumers. 

37.  Kohls,  R.  L.  and  M.  B.  Minden,  The  consumer  and  her  food 
interests,  Indiana  (Purdue  University)  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Mimeo.  Ec.  I5I.  Oct.  1957- 

These  areas  are  considered:  the  homemakers  reported 
interest  in  food  information,  the  sources  of  food  information 
and  ideas;  some  problems  on  consumer  communication  and  the 
implications  for  those  working  with  consumers. 

38.  Latzke,  Esther,  Films  from  consiomer  use,  Canner- Packer, 
Vol.  I2U,  No.  1,  pp.  2U-25.  Jan.  7,  1957. 

39*  Levy,  S.  J.,  Symbols  for  sale,  Harvard  Business  Review, 
Vol.  37,  No.  h,   pp.  117- 12U.  July-Aug.  1959. 
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ho.     McConnell,  J.  V.,  R.  L.  Cutler  and  E.  B.  McNeil,  Subliminal 
stimulation:  an  overview,  American  Psychologist,  Vol.  I3, 
pp.  229-242.  1958. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  done  in  regard  to 
suhliminal  stimulation.  The  history  of  the  technique  is 
presented  as  it  has  heen  investigated:   (l)  in  regard  to 
advertising;  (2)  "by  psychologists — relating  directly  to  the 
influencing  of  an , individual ' s  behavior  without  the  individuals 
awareness  and  (3)  in  psychological  research  concerned  with 
the  inner  states  of  the  organism  upon  the  thresholds  for 
certain  stimuli. 

They  consider:  types  of  behavior  influenced  by 
subliminal  stimulation;  levels  of  unconsciousness  affected 
by  subliminal  stimulation;  technological  problems  involved 
in  stimulating  subjects  subliminally;  characteristics  of 
the  perceiver  which  affect  subliminal  perception  and  the 
eithics  of  subliminal  advertising.  A  132- item  reference  list 
is  supplied. 

Ul.  Mclfeiin,  W.  C,   Jr.,  E.  G.  Stockwell  and  J.  R.  Weir,  Campaigns 
to  increase  the  milk  consumption  of  older  persons, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No. 
3kk. 

k2.     McLean,  Beth  Bailey,  Convenience- -plus  quality. . -will  sell 
the  homemaker  on  canned  foods,  Ganner- Packer,  Vol.  121, 
No.  21,  p.  12.  Dec.  26,  1955- 

43.  Meier,  R.  L.,  Communications  and  social  change.  Behavioral 
Science,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  p.  U3.  Jan.  1956. 

^4-.  Mindak,  W.  A.,  A  new  technique  for  mea,suring  advertising 

effectiveness.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  20,  No.  i*-,  pp.  367- 
378.  Apr.  1956. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  general  area  of 
measuring  advertising  effectiveness  via  noting  attitude 
change.  More  specifically,  it  is  concerned  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  technique  for  measuring  that  change,  the 
technique  is  known  as  semantic  differential. 

The  development  and  an  explanation  of  the  technique 
are  presented,  and  present  reports  of  experimental  studies 
done  on  advertising  themes,  slogans  and  appeals  which  have 
employed  the  semantic  differential  technique. 

U5.  Myrick,  N.,  How  good  are  market  wide  advertising  programs? 
American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  18,  No.  5,  p.  3^-  ^7   1956- 

k6.     Robinson,  D.  E.,  Ad  readership  research,  Advertising  Agency, 
Vol.  51,  No.  13,  p.  20.  June  20,  1958. 
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^7.  Sarle,  C.  T.,   Research  on  advertising  effectiveness.  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  38,  No.  h,   pp.  96^4-^970.  Nov.  1956. 

Outlines  the  3  approaches  to  research  on  the  effective- 
ness of  advertising:  test  market  area  study;  advertising 
copy  research  and  consumer  psychological  survey  research, 
indicating  what  each  entails  and  what  general  results  can  be 
expected.  Some  of  the  pitfalls  that  confront  all  consumption 
research  are  intensified  in  the  consumer  psychological 
research:   (l)  theoretical  constructs  limited  to  1  or  2 
social  disciplines:  (2)  ineffectual  interviewing  procedures;  . 
(3)  communication  breakdown  between  the  researcher  and  the 
client;  (k)   breakdown  in  drawing  conclusions  from  study 
data  and  (5)  client's  inadequate  understanding  of  the  value 
of  the  study  results. 

Recommends  the  use  of  an  interdisciplinary  research 
team  which  conducts  its  research  in  2  phases:  (l)  the 
developmental  phase  and  (2)  the  field  survey  phase 
(interviewing, .  coding,  tabvilat ion,  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion). The  first  phase  consists  of:   (l)  careful 
delineation  of  the  problem;  (2)  review  of  previous  research; 
(3)  intensive  investigation  of  the  problem  and  (k)   develop- 
ment of  field  interviewing  procedures. 

k8.     Schneider,  H.,  Perfect  marriages  of  prddtictand  premitim, 

Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  U8,  No.  26,  p.  k'J.     Aug.  19,  1955- 

U9.  Shaffer,  J.  D. ,  Cons"umers  DO  read  newspaper  food  ads, 
Mlchi^n  Farm  Economics,  No.  197,  p.  2:  June  1959* 

Reports  on  a  personal  interview  stirvey  dealing  primarily 
with  consumers'  actual  and  anticipated  food  piurchases.  A 
total  of  1,200  Lansing,  Michigan,  homemakers  were  interviewed 
in  1958"  Reports  more  specifically  dn 'responses  consumers 
made  to  several  questions  concerning  newspaper  advertisements. 
These  questions  were:   (l)  "Did  you  read  the  newspaper  grocery 
store  advertisements  last  week  before  doing  your  grocery 
shopping?"  (2)  "Did  they  influence  what  you  shopped  for?" 
(3)  "Did  they  influence  where  you  shopped?"  About  63  per 
cent  said  they  read  the  ads  before  shopping.  About  U5  per 
cent  of  all  homemakers  and  72  per  cent  of  those  reading  the 
ads  said  they  believed  the  ads  influenced  what  groceries  they 
shopped  for.  About  30  per  cent  of  all  families  and  U9  per 
cent  of  those  reading  the  ads  said  the  ads  influenced  where 
they  shopped  for  groceries. 

Analysis  of  family  characteristics  and  age  group 
differences  was  presented. 

50.  Starch,  D. ,  What  makes  people  look  at  advertisements  and  read 
them  through,  Advertis'ing  Agency,  Vol.  U8,  No.  1,  pp.  50-5'+- 
Jan.  3,  1955. 
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51.  Starch,  D.,  What  I98  readership  studies  of  newspaper  ads 
revealed.  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  U9,  No.  22, pp.  J+1-U2. 
Oct.  26,  1956. 

52.  Twedt,  D.  W.,  New  three-way  measure  of  ad  effectiveness. 
Printers'  Ink,  Vol.  260,  No.  10,  pp.  22-23.  Sept.  6,  1957- 

States  that  to  turn  prospects  into  "buyers  an 
ad  jHust:   (l)  establish  the  product's  desirability;  (2) 
be  relatively  exclusive  and  (3)  be  believable.  A  graphic 
method  of  representing  the  desirability-exclusiveness 
relationship  is  discussed. 

53.  Ueland,  G.,  Food  buying  habits  and  ways  consumers  got 
information  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  ABS,  Association  of 
Southern  Agricultural  Workers— Proceedings,  p.  112.  1955. 

5^^.  Weber,  J.,  A  handbook  for  dairy  advertising,  Idaho  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  278.  June  1957. 

55.  Zielske,  H.  A.,  The  renumbering  and  forgetting  of  advertising. 
Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  23,  No.  3,  pp.  239-21^3.  Jan.  1959. 

Describes  a  study  which  attempts  to  measure  the  rates 
of  remembering  and  of  forgetting  advertising,  when  each  of 
3  schedules  of  advertising  is  utilized.  Advertisements  were 
mailed  to  a  random  group  of  Chicago  housewives  on  3  different 
schedxiles:  1  exposure;  once  a  week  for  13  consecfutive  weeks 
or  once  a  week,  every  fourth  week  through  the  year.  Recall 
was  measured  at  different  points  by  telephone. 

Among  the  hypotheses  presented  were:   (l)  Exposures  at 
weekly  intervals  will  lead  to  a  greater  remembrance  rate, 
relative  to  the  niunber  of  exposures,  than  will  exposure 
every  fourth  week  and  as  the  number  of  exposures  to  advertis- 
ing increases,  the  rate  at  which  it  is  forgotten  decreases. 
Several  conditions  were  hypothesized  as  being  effective: 

(1)  The  objective  of  the  advertising  campaign  is  to  make  a 
large  nxmber  of  people  temporarily  remember  and  others  if 

(2)  the  objective  of  the  advertising  campaign  is  to  obtain 
a  maximum  average  nxanber  of  consigners  who  remember  the 
advertisement  over  a  52-week  period. 

56.  ,  Conflicting  messages,  Agrisearch,  Vol.  3,   No.  k. 

Apr.  1957. 

57»  ,   Household  purchases  of  butter  in' 1957  stay 

fairly  level  with  1956,  Milk  Products  Journal,  Vol.  1+9, 
No.  10,  p.  11.  Oct.  1958. 

58.  ,  How  farm  people  accept  new  ideas.  (Ci^-lO) 
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''9-  ,  Joint  project  in  N.  Y.  tests  influence  of 

advertising  on  ice  cream  consTjmers,  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal, 
Vol.  52,  No.  8,  p.  18.  Aug.  1956. 

•     A  research  project  carried  out  by  the  manufacturers  in 
the  Capital  District  area  of  upstate  New  York.  Many  of  the 
ice  cream  manufacturers  of  that  area  joined  together  in  a 
^inique  experiment  to  ascertain  "How,  why,  and  when"  people 
"buy  and  eat  ice  cream,  and  what  they  think  about  it.  These 
facts  are  then  to  be  used  as  a  springboard  for  a  concentrated 
and  cooperative  advertising  and  promotion  campaign.  First, 
the  market  was  measured  before  the  campaign  was  laimched. 
Following  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  it  will  again  be 
measured  to  determine  how  the  market  was  affected. 

^'       '       ,   Packers  and  farmers  must  change  with  times.  The 

National  Provisioner,  Vol.  132,  No.  19,  p.  62.  May  7,  1955- 

61'     -  '  ■      Subliminal  advertising.  Advertising  Agency, 
Vol.  51,  No.  11,  p.  Ik.     May  23,  1958. 

62.  __,  The  sleeper  effect,  Agrisearch,  Vol.  3,  No.  3. 

Mar.  1957. 

63 •  __,  What  happens  when  messages  conflict?  Agrisearch, 

Vol.  3,  No.  5.  May  1957- 

6h'. _,  VJhere  DO  they  get  their  information?  Agrisearch, 

Vol.  1,  No.  1.  June  I955. 

^5.        '     A  look  at  diffusion,  Agrisearch,  Vol.  1,  No.  5- 
Oct.  1955. 

66.  . ,  Wonder  where  your  message  went,  Agrisearch, 

Vol.  2,  No.  10.  Oct.  1956. 

67. ,  Communication  =  Diffusion?  Agrisearch,  Vol.  2, 

No.  11,  Nov.  1956. 

68.  ^ ,  Who  said  so?  Agrisearch,  Vol.  3,  No.  2. 

Feb.  1957. 

69-  ,  Psychological  barriers  to  communication.  Search, 

Vol.  h,   No.  6.  June  1958. 

Review  of  studies  concerned  with  the  psychological 
complexities  which  condition  the  effectiveness  of  communica- 
tion. Psychological  barriers  are  considered  under  the 
headings  of:   (l)  language,  (2)  symbol  and  fact  (i.e., 
confusing  words  with  the  things  or  processes'  for  which  they 
stand),  (3)  personification,  (h)   experience,  (5)  stereotypes, 
(6)  predisposition,  (7)  selective  exposure,  (8)  cognitive 
structure  and  (9)  misunderstanding. 
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70.  ,   Physical  barriers  to  communication.  Search, 

Vol,  i+,  No.  5.  May  I958. 

Physical  barriers  to  comraunication  are  described  as 
matters  of;   (l)  availability  of  communication  media; 

(2)  accessibility  of  communication  media  and  (3)  personal 
characteristics  of  a  non-psychological  kind.   In  this 
context,  studies  of  physical  barriers  pertaining  to  different 
types  of  media,  different  rural-urban  areas  and  different 
social  and  educational  groups  are  reviewed.  News  diffusion 
and  diffusion  patterns  are  also  discussed. 

71- ,  Subliminal  communication:  what  is  it.  Search, 

Vol.  h,   No.  11.  Nov.  1958. 

Review  of  some  of  the  research  done  on  subliminal 
communication  and  an  examination  of  the  data  which  are 
available.  Also  considered  are  the  data  which  will 'be  needed 
in  order  to  make  a  more  precise  appraisal  of  subliminal 
communication.  Studies  in  visual  stimulation,  aural 
stimulation  and  reinforcement-conditioning  are  reviewed. 
This  review  presents  something  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon. 

72.  ,  Subliminal  communication:  what  is  it.  Search, 

Vol.  h,   No.  12.  Dec.  I958. 

Presents  a  look  at  problems  and  judgments  related  to 
possible  applications  of  subliminal  comraunication.  One  of 
:   the  greatest  potential  problems  is  "threshold  fluctuation" 

in  the  individual  and  the  differential  threshold  of  individuals 
in  a  group.  Problems  that  alter  threshold,  such  as  age, 
,  intelligence,  emotional  states,  competing  communication,  etc., 
are  discussed.  Also  discussed  are  problems  of  effects  in 
terms  of  perception,  verbal  behavior,  emotional  behavior  and 
overt  behavior.  Problems  of  evaluation  of  subliminal  data 
considered  are:   (l)  data  approach,  (2)  academic  approach  and 

(3)  practitioner  approach. 

73-  ,   We  perceive  what  we  need.  Search,  Vol.  U,  No.  2. 

Feb.  1958. 

Review  of  some  research  concerning  how  individual  needs 
or  desires  shape  perception  and  how  perception  and  interpre- 
tation of  comomunications  are  effected  by  personal  needs  and 
biases.  Also  presented  are  the  implications  for  communication 
and  Education. 


2.   Format  (Legibility,  Readability,  Span  of  Comprehension,  Etc.) 

1.  Burt,  C,  W.  F.  Cooper  and  J.  L,  Martin,  A  psychological 
study  of  typography.  The  British  Journal  of  Statistical 
Psychology,  Vol.  8,  Part  1,  pp.  29-57-  May  1955- 
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A  study  of  legibility  and  the  aesthetic  merits  of  a 
variety  of  type  faces  now  in  use.  Tests  of  comprehension 
and  speed  of  reading  were  used  to  examine  the  influence  of 
size,  type -face,  boldness,  length  of  line,  width  of  margin 
and  interlinear  spacing  on  legibility.  Both  children 
and  adults  were  tested.  Factorial  methods  and  by  analysis 
of  introspections  yielded  a  classification  of  both  readers 
and  tjrpe  faces  based  on  aesthetic  preference,  and  the  reasons 
for  such  preferences  were  indicated.  Twenty- seven  references 
are  cited. 

2v,  Cannon,  P.,  Marketing  series  No.  h — the  consumers  viewpoint. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Vol.  78,  No.  36,  p.  8.  Mar.  26,  1956. 

3.  Caples,  J.,  Making  ads  pay:  seven  ways  to  start  an  ad. 
(Bl-n) 

k.     Crroesbeck,  K. ,  Stress  two  stimuli  in  yotir  advertising  to 
penetrate  consumers'  minds  and  emotions.  (BI-23) 

5.  Kass,  B.,  Content  analysis  in  advertising  research:  some 
new  applications  of  the  technique,  Public  Opinion  (Quarterly, 
Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  193-19*+.  Sunmer  I958. 

Points  out  how  the  technique  of  content  analysis  may 
be  applied  to  symbols,  as  well  as  the  written  or  spoken  word; 
inay  be  used  in  assisting  in  the  identification  of  the  components 
of  successful  advertising;  may  be  used  in  programming  as  a 
check  on  whether  the  content  and  form  of  a  program  are 
changing  over  time.  A  more  ambitious  extension  of  this 
application  is  in  developing  new  ways  of  classifying  programs 
on  the  basis  of  their  appeals.  Content  analysis  can  also 
prove  valuable  in  media  problems  and  in  the  study  of  trends. 

6.  KLare,  G.  R. ,  J.  E.  Mabry  and  L.  M.  Gustafson,  The  relationship 
of  patterning  (underlining)  to  immediate  retention  and  to 
acceptability  of  technical  material.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No,  1,  pp.  Uo-1+2.  Feb.  1955- 

Patterning  (underlining  of  selected  words)  of  reading 
material  had  a  differential  effect  on  subjects  who  were 
classified  as  "more  able"  or  "less  able,"  when  no  indication 
of  the  rationale  for  patterning  was  given.  The  "more  able" 
subjects  had  somewhat  greater  retention  with  patterning  than 
with  ordinary  material.  With  "less  able"  subjects,  however, 
patterning  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  either  the  speed 
with  which  material  was  read  or  its  acceptability. 

7.  Nahlnsky,  I.  D.,  The  influence  of  certain  typographical 
arrangements  upon  span  of  visual  comprehension,  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  Uo,  No.  1,  pp.  37-39.  Feb.  I956. 
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Considers  the  relationship  between' span  of  comprehension 
and  typography,  utilizing  3  styles  of  typography:  the 
conventional  style,  the  spaced-unit  style  and  the 
squafe-span  style  (see  exanrple). 

This  is  of  the  style  of 

an  example         square  span       presentation. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  spaced  xmit 

style  of  presentation 

The  results  indicated:  (l)  The  sfjuare-span  style  yields 
comprehension  spans  significantly  superior  to  both  other 
styles.  (2)  The  2  other  styles  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  each  other.  (3)  All  styles  ohowed  a  high  degree  of 
interrelationship  for  all  subjects,  {k)   The  greater 
utilization  of  vertical  span  was  the  factor  that  accounted 
for  the  higher  comprehension  scores  for  the  square -span 
style. 

8.  Starch,  D.,  How  do  size  and  color  of  advertisements  affect 
readership.  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  U8,  No.  21,  pp.  72-7^. 
Jione  10,  1955. 

9-  Starch,  D.,  What  makes  people,  look  at  advertisements  and 
read  them  through.  (Bl-50) 

10.  Starch,  D.,  Will  doubling  size  double  readership?  Advertising 
Agency,  Vol.  50,  No.  13,  pp.  32-33-  June  21,  1957- 

An  ad- size  readership  formula  is  presented.  The  formula 
is  based  on  the  Starch  Adnorms  for  a  U-year  period.  The    ^ 
relationship  for  predicting  readership  is  X  =  2N  -  .01  N 
where  X  is  the  expected  reader  noted  score  for  an  ad  twice 
as  big  as  the  present  and  N  is  the  noted  score  for  the 
present  ad.  The  relationship  is  such  that  readership      ' 
increases  but  in  decreasing  increments  as  the  size 
increases . 

11.  Tinker,  M.  A.,  Effect  of  angular  alignment  upon  readability 
of  print.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  U7,  No.  6, 
pp.  358-363.  Oct.  1956. 

The  purpose  was  to  determine  the  changes  in  speed  of 
reading  and  visibility  of  words  when  the  angular  alignment  of 
the  printed  lines  is  displaced  from  the  horizontal.  Each  of 
300  subjects  was  timed  for  reading  15  thirty-word  paragraphs 
in  the  horizontal  alignment  and  another  15  in  1  of  the  follow- 
ing: 1+5°  clockwise,  ^5°  coxjnter  clockwise,:  vertical 
reading  upward  or  vertical  reading  downward.  Visibility  of 
words  was  measiired  in  each  of  the  same  alignments. 
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The  results:   (l)  The  1+5°  alignment  retarded  speed  of 
reading  by  about  50  per  cent,  and  the  vertical  alignment  by 
about  200  per  cent.   (2)  The  ^5°  alignment  decreased  visibility 
by  11  to  12  per  cent,  and  the  vertical  alignment  by  about 
21  per  cent. 

12, ,   Black  on  white  or  vhite  on  black,  Agrisearch, 

Vol.  2,  No.  5.  May  1956. 

Summarizes  research  on  legibility  in  terms  of  speed  of 
reading,  span  of  apprehension,  eye  movements,  distance  and 
peripheral  vision  as  it  is  affected  by  black  print  on  a  white 
background  or  vice  versa.  The  ^neralized  results  suggest: 
(l)  Black  print  on  a  white  background  is  norma]-ly  more 
legible  than  the  converse.  (2)  Black  print  on  a  white 
background  can  be  read  at  greater  distances.   (3)  Black  on 
white  is  more  easily  read  in  peripheral  vision,  {h)   Black 
on  white  takes  less  reading  time  generally.  (5)  For  short 
exposures,  more  black- on- white  print  can  be  read.  (6) 
Black  print  can  be  read  with  fewer  eye  movements.   (?)  The 
poorer  legibility  of  white  print  is  particularly  evident 
for  smaller  type.  (8)  The  superior  legibility  of  black 
Over  white  print  is  particularly  evident  when  there  are  no 
clues  such  as  word  form  or  context  to  aid  recognition. 

13 •  , ,  Cloze  procedure,  Agrisearch,  Vol.  2,  No.  2. 

Teh.   1956. 

Summarizes  several  studies  in  which  the  cloze  procedure 
has  been  used  to  measure  readability.  Several  Illustrations 
are  given  to  explain  what  the  cloze  (closure)  phenomenon 
Is,  and  the  operation  of  the  cloze  procedure  is  also  explained. 
Results  of  some  closure  studies  in  comparison  with  other 
methods  used  to  measure  readability  are  presented.  These 
results  show  that  the  cloze  procedure  is  at'  least  as  good 
as  other  methods  in  most  cases.  ^fIethodological  findings 
and  many  possible  applications  of  the  method  are  also  pre- 
sented. 

1^'  ___»__^ f   Legibility  of  type  forms,  Agrisearch,  Vol.  2, 

No.  6.  June  I956. 

A  review  of  studies  concerning  readability  of  different 
forms  of  type,  e.g.,  upper  case,  lower  case,  bold  face,  etc. 
Comparison  of  combinations  of  the  aforementioned  type  forms 
are  analyzed  in  terms  of  readability,  visability,  percept- 
ability  and  speed  of  reading.  Generalizations  were: 
(1)  Letters  and  words  In  capitals  are  read  at  greater 
distances  than  those  in  corresponding  lower  case.  (2) 
tfader  normal  reading  conditions,  printed  material  in  lover 
case  is  more  legiblle  than  material  in  capitals.   (3)  Under 
normal  readltig  conditions  lower  case  print  is  read  much 
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faster  than  print  in  capitals  and  slightly  faster  than  print 
in  italics,  (k)   At  a  distance  of  about  5  feet,  there  is 
no  practical  difference  in  the  legibility  of  all  capitals 
or  lower  case  for  2I4- point  type.   (5)  Normally,  the  difference 
in  distance  for  reading  words  aiid  unrelated  letters  in  lower 
case  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  capitals.   (6)  Readers 
generally  prefer  type  arrangements  with  moderate  variation 
in  the  type  form  used. 

15-  ,  Talking  and  listening  communication,  Agrisearch, 

Vol.  3,  No.  8.  Aug.  1957. 

16.  ,  Oral  versus  visual  communication,  Agrisearch, 

Vol.  3,   No.  9.  Sept.  1957. 

17.  ,  Trading  stamps  and  the  consumers'  food  bill. 

Marketing  Research  Report  No.  I69,  U.S.D.A.  May  1957. 

3.  General  Merchandising  (Premiums,  Store  Display,  Location,  Etc.) 

1.  Anderson,  D.  L.  and  J.  S.  Toothman,  Aisle  displays  affect 
produce  sales.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  p.  Ik. 
Oct.  1956. 

2.  Anderson,  R.  H.,  Merchandising  eggs.  Farm  and  Home  Science 
(Utah),  Vol.  18,  No.  2,  p.  38.  June  1957. 

3.  Anderson.,  R.  H.  and  E.  W,  Lambom,  Trading  stamps  boost 
saJLes  in  retail  food  stores.  Farm  and  Home  Science  (UtaJa), 
Vol.  18,  No,  3,  p.  Sk,     Sept.  1957. 

k.     Baicer,  R.  L.,  Effects  of  point  of  sale  information  on  egg 

sales,  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Exiseriment  Station,  Progress 
Report  No.  I76.  Aug.  1957. 

5-  Beem,  E.  R. ,  Who  profits  from  trading  stamps.  Harvard 
Business  Review,  Vol.  35,  No.  6,  pp.  I23-I36.  Nov. -Dec. 
1957. 

This  article  is  based  on  a  study  of  trading  stamps  and 
answers  the  questions:   (l)  I«niy  have  trading  stamps  grown 
in  use  so  rapidly?  (2)  What  is  their  effect  on  a  retailerfe 
volume  and  profits?  (3)  How  do  they  affect  a  store's 
customer?  (1^)  If  a  store  does  not  offer  stamps,  should  it; 
or  if  it  does,  should  it  keep  on  offering  them?  (5)  \Tha.t 
is  the  future  of  stamps?  Data  from  several  sources  are 
used  as  basis  for  answers  to  these  questions. 

6.  Brown,  E.  E.,  Increasing  sales  at  roadside  market,  ABS, 
Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers- -Proceedings, 
p.  192.  1959. 
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The  objectives  were:  (l)  to  determine  the  effect  of 
highway  sign  location  upon  sales;  (2)  to  determine  which  size 
container  (e.g.,  2-qt.,  k-qt, ,   etc.)  would  result  in  maximizing 
volume  of  fruit  sold  and  (3)  to  analyze  2  methods  of  advertising 
(i.e.,  advertising  peaches  only  or  advertising  a  variety  of 
products).  Results  were  presented  for  each  phase  of  the  study. 

7.  Brown,  E.  E.,  Milk  vending  "by  machines,  ABS,  Association  of 
Southern  Agricultural  Workers- -Proceedings,  p.  I88.  1956. 

8.  Brown,  E.  E.,  Selling  milk  by  automatic  vending  machines, 
South  Carolina  Agricultxiral  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No. 
U35.  June  1956. 

9.  Butz,  D.  E.,  A  new  idea  for  nerchandising  dairy  products, 
American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  20,  No.  7,  p.  77.  July  1958. 

10.  Carncross,  J.  W.,  Milk  vending  machines  are  increasing  in 
New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  Agriculture,  Vol.  Ul,  No.  5,  p.  5. 
Sept. -Oct.  1959. 

11.  Carpenter,  K.  S.  and  T.  I.  Gunn,  Researchers  find  ways  to 
increase  poultry  sales.  Farm  Research  (New  York),  Vol.  21, 
No.  3,  p.  16.  July  1955. 

12.  Christensen,  R.  A.  and  H.  H.  Hiskey,  Vendors  in  schools 
increase  consumption  of  milk.  Farm  and  Home  Science  (Utah), 
Vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  22.  Mar.  I96O. 

13.  Clarke,  J.  H. ,  M.  Myers  and  J.  S.  Hunter,  Selling  milk 
through  vending  machines,  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  k, 
No.  6,  p.  5.  June  1959- 

Ik,     Clarke,  J.  H.  and  W.  F.  Thompson,  Merchandising  milk  through 
Vending  machines.  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  No.  U30.  June  1959. 

15.  Eller,  R.  Z.,  Lemon  research,  merchandising,  California 
citrograph.  Vol.  k3,   No.  9,  p.  30U.  July  1958. 

16.  Goff,  0.  E.,  Good  display  merchandises  poultry.  Egg  Producer, 
Vol.  89,  No.  1,  p.  20.  Jan.  1959- 

17.  Groesbeck,  K. ,  Three  ways  to  run  a  sample  for  a  food  product, 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  51,  No.  I8,  p.  23.  Aug.  29,  19$8. 

18.  Grubbs,  V.  D.,  Merchandising  rice  in  retail  food  stores. 
Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  k,   No.  11,  p.  ih.     Nov.  1959- 

19.  Grubbs,  V.  D.,  H.  M.  Smith,  P.  Wischkaemper  and  N.  Havas, 
Effectiveness  of  selected  cemned  food  displays  in  supermarkets. 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  371,  A. M.S.,  U.S.D.A.  Nov.  I959. 
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"Controlled  experiinente  conducted  in  12  food  supermarkets 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  indicated  that  total  sales  of 
selected  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  two  and  one- half 
to  four  times  as  great  when  special  end-of-aisle  displays 
were  added  as  when  the  regular  shelf  display  was  used.  Also, 
of  three  methods  of  end  display- -pile-on,  fonoal  "basket,  and 
jumbled  basket — the  jumbled  basket  vas  the  least  costly  to 
stock  and  maintain,  and  in  several  instances  produced  the 
most  sales." 

The  difference  between  end-display  sales  and  shelf  sales 
for  different  foods  are  examined,  the  effect  of  can  size 
is  determined  and  the  effect  of  end-display  on  substitute 
items  is  considered. 

"To  make  these  evaluations,  each  type  of  display  including 
shelf  only,  was  rotated  from  one  store  to  another  each  two 
weeks  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks.  An  equal  numnber  of  stores 
used  each  type  of  display  during  each  time  period.  All  stores 
maintained  the  regular  shelf  display  throughout  the  study." 

20.  Gunn,  T.  I.,  Food  retailers  can  increase  their  poultry  sales, 
American  Egg  and  Poultry  Review,  Vol.  IT,  No.  9,   P-  38- 
Sept.  1955. 

21.  Hale,  Nancy,  Lack  of  uniform  quality  is  found  h\irting  repeat 
business.  Quick  Frozen  Foods,  Vol.  l8.  No.  7,   p.  I3I. 

Feb.  1956. 

22..  Hicks,  J.  W.,  Sex  and  brand- preference.  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  Vol.  38,  No.  1,  pp.  179-182.  Feb.  I956. 

Reports  sex  differences  found  in  a  study  of  response  to 
differences  in  display  i>o  sit  ion  of  2  brands  of  milk  in  a 
supermarket.  Brands  were  equally  accessible,  but  customers 
came  to  1  brand  first.  The  positions  were  randomly  alternated 
over  a  2-week  period.  Pictures  taken  by  a  concealed  camera 
permitted  comparing  men  and  women's  purchases.  Women's 
purchases  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  location; 
men's  were  not.  Hypotheses  are  offered  as  to  reasons  for 
the  observed  sex  difference.  (See  criticism  by  H.  W.  Norton 
of  the  statistical  tests  used,  B3-37«) 

23.  Hoffman,  E.  C,  Who  responds  to  premium  offers.  Food  Business, 
Vol.  U,  No.  U,  p.  16.  Apr.  1956. 

A  study  designed  to  find  what  type  of  people  is  most 
receptive  to  premiums.  Research  was  based  on  actuaJ.  premium 
campaigns,  where  returns  were  already  in.  The  objective 
was  to  ascertain  which  income  group  responds  least  to  a 
consTomer  liquidating  premium.  Method  was  to  mark  on  a  map 
of  the  city  the  street  address  of  every  person  who  had 
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responded  to  a  particular  offer.  An  observation  of  where  the 
greatest  number  of  "dots"  appeared  was  then  luade.  Ninety- three 
and  one  tenth  per  cent  of  the  responses  received  were  from 
middle  income  families,  3,k   per  cent  low  and  3*5  per  cent 
from  high.  Conclusion:  "When  selecting  a  premium  you  must 
appeal  in  value  and  acceptance  to  the  middle  income  group, 
and  when  advertising  the  offer,  you  would  do  well  to  avoid 
media  with  stratified  audiences,  such  as  love  story  pulps 
and  strictly  class  magazines." 

2h.     Howell,  L.  D.,  Use  of  trading  stamps  in  marketing  food, 
A^icultural  Marketing,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  p.  6.  Jan.  1957- 

25.  Hoyt,  Carl  C,  How  good  merchandising  sold  more  eggs.  Egg 
Producer,  Vol.  90,  No.  12,  p.  16.  Dec.  1959- 

26.  Huelskamp,  H.  J.,  W.  S.  Hoofnagle  and  M.  %ers.  Effect  of 
specific  merchandising  practices  on  retail  sales  of  butter. 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  117,  U.S.D.A.  May  1956. 

27.  Kurd,  S.  M.,  See  'em  and  sell  'em,  American  Egg  and  Poultry 
Review,  Vol.  17,  No.  k,   p.  6.  Apr.  1955* 

28.  Iverson,  C.  A.,  Merchandising  dairy  products.  Journal  of 
Dairy  Science,  Vol.  39,  No.  6,  p.  903.  June  1956. 

29.  Kelley,  E.  J.,  The  inrportance  of  convenience  in  consumer 
purchasing.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  23,  No.  1,  pp.  32-38. 
July  1958. 

Some  considerations  of  how  the  factor  of  convenience 
enters  the  consTjmer  decision- making  situation.  It  is  stated 
that  "consumers  making  shopping  decisions  achieve  an  equilibriiwi 
between  commodity  costs  and  convenience  costs , "  and  that 
"convenience  costs  are  assuming  more  importance  as  patronage 
determinants . " 

Ten  forms  are  outlined  through  which  the  factor  of 
convenience  may  be  a  determinant  of  consumer  behavior:   (l) 
form  convenience;  (2)  time  convenience;  (3)  place  convenience; 
(h)   quantity  or  unit  convenience;  (5)  packaging  convenience; 
(6)  readiness  convenience;  (7)  combination  convenience; 
(8)  automatic  operations  convenience;  (9)  selection  convenience 
and  (10)  credit  convenience.  Also  discussed  were  k   aspects 
of  place  convenience,  the  planned  shopping- center  movement 
and  other  related  adjustment  in  the  urban- suburban  retail 
structure  and  the  possible  effects  of  the  higher  constmier 
assessment  of  the  convenience  factor. 

30.  Kelley,  E.  M.,  Should  you  pay  the  shopper  to  try  yovu:  product. 
Sales  Management,  Vol.  83,  No.  8,  p.  76.   Sept.  I8,  1959. 
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31.  Kirkwood,  E.  K.  smd  J.  H.  Blackstone,  Merchandising  dairy 
products  in  Alabama  retail  food  stores,  Alabama  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  29^^.  May  1955- 

32.  Lamborn,  E.  W.  and  R.  H.  Anderson,  Consumers  pick  up  the  check 
for  trading  stamps.  Farm  and  Home  Science  (Utah),  Vol.  19, 

No.  1,  p.  lU.  Mar.  I958. 

33-  Lee,  W.  A.,  Merchandising  potatoes  in  retail  stores, 

Pennsylvania  Agriciiltural  Experiment  Station,  Agricultursil 
Marketing  Service,  Progress  Report  lU2.  Feb.  1956. 

314-.  Myrick,  N. ,  Home  milk  dispensers  in  action,  American  Milk 
Review,  Vol.  19,  No.  3,   p.  3^-  May  1957. 

Some  over-all  views  of  the  trend  to  home  milk  dispensers. 
Describes  the  dispenser  as  to  appearance,  cost  and  operations. 
Some  over-all  views  of  industry  and  consumer  reaction  are 
presented.  Consumer  reaction  to  the  dispenser  followed  a 
standard  pattern.  Tks  customer  objected  to  trying  the 
dispenser  mainly  for  2  reasons;  lack  of  space  and  "the 
reluctance  to  try  something  new."  The  appeal  was  in  the 
areas  of  convenience  and  monetary  savings.  Caee  the  dispenser 
was  installed,  surveys  of  consumers'  reactions  were  all 
favorable.  Discussion  of  industry  problems  associated 
with  incoiTporating  a  home  dispenser  service  into  one '  s 
business  is  also  presented. 

35.  Nairn,  J.,  M.  V.  Waananen  and  A.  H.  Harrington,  Home 
delivery  and  store  purchases  of  dairy  products  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  No.  590.  Oct.  I958. 

36.  Naumann,  H.  D.,  E.  A.  Jaenke,  V.  J.  Rhodes,  E.  P.  Kiehl 
and  D.  E.  Brady,  A  large  merchandising  experiment  with 
selected  pork  cuts,  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Research  Bulletin  No.  711-  Aug.  1959. 

37.  Norton,  H.  W.,  Comments  on  "eex  and  brand  preference," 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  39 >  No.  1,  p.  167 •  Feb. 
1957. 

Criticizes  an  article  by  John  W.  Hicks,  Sex  and  brand 
preference  (B3-22),  pointing  out  errors  in  the  statistical 
tests  of  significance  upon  which  Hicks'  conclusions  were 
based  and  indicating  that  correct  tests  would  not  support 
the  conclusions.  He  presents  evidence  to  substantiate  this 
statement . 

38.  Perry,  A.  L.,  Point-of-sale  signs  boost  potato  sales, 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Maine  Farm  Research, 
Vol.  6,  No.  1,  pp.  18-20.  Apr.  1958. 
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39.  Phillips,  C.  F. ,  Tradiag  stamps:  boon  or  bane,  29th  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution,  p.  50.  1957.- 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  use  of  trading  stamps. 
The  "anti- trading  stamp  movement"  in  terms  of  whether  or  not 
the  use  of  trading  stamps  is  fair  or  unfair;  the  inrpact  of 
trading  stamps  on  retail  prices  is  discussed  and  some 
empirical  evidence  is  given  concerning  this  problem.  The 
effect  on  the  retailer  and  the  future  of  ti-ading  stamps  are 
also  discussed. 

MD.  Reiner,  S.  J.,  The  eleven  loost  common  mistakes  in  planning 
a  consumer  contest.  Sales  Management,  Vol.  82,  No.  6,  p.  5^. 
Mar.  20,  1958. 

k-1,     Robert,  S.  A.,  Jr.,  Increasing  sales  on  dairy  products. 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  116,  U.S.D.A.,  p.  78. 
June  1956. 

k2.     Ruhmann,  L.,  Consumer  attitudes  toward  ice  cream  merchandising. 
Ice  Cream  Field,  Vol.  73,  No.  1,  p.  28.  Jan.  1959- 

Based  on  research  done  by  Container  Corporation  of 
America.  Most  of  the  comments  made  are  rather  general 
but  appear  to  be  based  on  actual  data  obtained  by  Container 
Corporation  Research  Division.  Discussed  are:  (l)  criteria 
for  evaluating  ice  cream  (visual  appearance,  etc.);  (2) 
problems  of  the  shopper  (price  factors,  brand  image,  etc.); 
(3)  ice  cream  as  a  food  product;  (h)   point  of  purchase  for 
ice  cream;  (5)  pricing  and  packaging;  (6)  surface  design 
and  (7)  brand  image  and  advertising.  Some  tables  are  presented 
showing  flavor  preference,  reasons  for  purchase  of  ice  cream 
(ranked),  calorie  acceptance  profile,  etc. 

h'i.     Ruhmann,  L.,  Consumer  attitudes  toward  ice  cream  merchandising. 
Ice  Cream  Review,  Vol.  U2,  No.  7,  p.  19.  Feb.  1959- 

kk.     Schneider,  H.,  Perfect  marriages  of  product  and  premium. 

Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  U8,  No.  26,  p.  U7.  Aug.  19,  1955- 

U5.  Shaffer,  J,  D. ,  Consumers'  attitudes  toward  trading  stamps, 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Vol.  kl,   No.  1,  pp.  170-180.  Aug.  1958. 

Based  on  a  mail  survey  of  U,000  homemakers  in  U 
Michigan  cities.  The  return  rate  was  about  50  per  cent. 
The  questionnaire  contained  k   statements,  and  the  respondent 
was  asked  to  check  if  they  agreed,  disagreed  or  had  no 
opinion.  Results  are  presented  for  these  questions  and  for 
a  survey  of  some  of  the  nonrespondents .  In  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  consumer's  opinions  and  5 
family  characteristics,  it  was  found  that  size  of  family, 
family  income,  size  of  food  bill,  age  and  education 
level  were  significantly  related  to  each  opinion  except 
one  on  the  illegality  of  stamp  plans. 
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k6.  Shaffer,  P.  and  P*  Uischkaemp^r,  Cost  ajad  sales  results  of 
alternate  methods  of  handling  bananas  at  retail.  Marketing 
Research  Report  I^o.  IU9,  U.S.D.A.   Oct.  1956. 

U7.  Simmons,  W.  M. ,  Selling  more  potatoes,  Agricultural  Marketing, 
Vol.  3,   No.  10,  p.  16.   Oct.  1958. 

k6.     Simmons,  W.  M. ,  The  consumer  is  boss  in  selling  more  potatoes, 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Review,  Vol.  20,  No.  9,  p.  6.  Dec.  1958. 

U9.  Slawson,  H.  H.,  Vending,  dispensing  machines  rapidly  taking 
major  milk  distributing  role,  American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  I8, 
No.  3,  p.  7^.  Mar.  1956. 

50.  Smith,  H.  M.,  N.  Havas,  V.  D.  Grubbs  and  P.  Wischkaemper, 
End  displays  increase  sales  of  canned  foods,  Agricultural 
Marketing,  Vol.  k,   No.  2,  p.  11.  Feb.  1959- 

In  tests  conducted  in  several  modern  food  stores  in 
Boston,  sales  of  ^46- ounce  cans  of  grapefruit  and  tomato  juices 
were  nearly  3  times  greater  when  an  end  display  was  used 
in  addition  to  regular  shelf  display  than  when  shelf  display 
alone  was  used.  Cut  wax  beans  and  large  sweet  peas,  also  of  a 
selected  brand,  sold  2-l/2  times  better. 

Increase  in  sales  of  test  items  did  not  adversely  affect 
sales  of  selected  substitute  items.  The  jumble  basket  display 
was  most  effective  and  more  economical  in  that  it  eliminated 
shelving;  fonnal  basket  display  was  next  most  effective; 
neatly  piled  display  least  effective  and  more  expensive. 
Advertising  in  conjunction  with  displays  increased  sales 
even  more. 

51.  Smith,  Helen  and  Frank  Madaski,  Milk  consumption  can  be  ' 
increased.  Milk  Dealer,  Vol.  hk,   No.  11,  p.  k9.     Aug.  1955. 

52.  Smith,  H.  M. ,  Merchandising  studies  in  supermarkets — apples, 
lettuce,  and  tomatoes.  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  18, 
U.S.D.A.  Mar.  1955- 

53.  Sorenson,  H.  B.,  J.  M.  Ward  and  L.  H.  Hammond,  Consumer 
acceptance  of  tomatoes  offered  in  bulk  in  cartons,  and  at 
varying  prices,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Progress  Report  No.  181^7.  Feb.  15,  1956. 

5U.  Sorenson,  H.  B.,  J.  M.  Ward  and  L.  H.  Hammond,  Sales  response 
of  pink  and  white  grapefruit  offered  in  bulk  and  bags  at 
varying  prices,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Progress  Report  No.  I871.  May  9,  1956. 

55.  Spindler,  H.  G. ,  Effects  of  sales  of  milk  in  multiple- quart 
containers,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  No.  507-  Jan.  1959* 
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56.  Spindler,  H.  G. ,   Retail  sales  of  milk  in  multiple -quart  units 
in  the  Springfield  area,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  No.  U95.  June  1S>57. 

57-  Stockman,  L.  M.  and  W.  E.  Clement,  Effect  of  special  offers 
in  merchandising  food  fats  and  oils,  Agricultural  Marketing, 
Vol.  k,   No.  8,  p.  10.  Aug.  1959. 

58.  Stockman,  L.  H.  and  W.  E.  Clement,  Effects  of  coupons  and 
special  offers  on  sales  of  butter,  margarine,  shortening, 
and  salad  and  cooking  oils.  Marketing  Research  Report 
No.  356,  U.S.D.A.,  Aug,  1959. 

59-  Thune,  W.  N.,  What  do  you  know  about  trading  stamps? 

Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  50,  No.  h,   pp.  31-32.  Feb.  15,  1957- 

A  general  report  of  the  trading  stamp  program.  It 
considers  the  type  of  trading  stamp  companies,  their  naines, 
the  premiums  offered,  redemption  rates,  redemption  tables, 
legal  aspects,  saturation  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
National  Brand  Advertisers,  retailers  and  of  the  stamp 
saver. 

60.  Weber,  J.,  The  home  delivery  customer,  American  Milk  Review, 
Vol.  21,  No.  6,  p.  3^.  June  1959- 

Consumer  characteristics  of  households  that  have  home 
delivery  are  compared  with  those  that  purchase  milk  at  the 
store  in  2  Idaho  towns.  Under  non- competitive  pricing, 
home-delivery  households  purchased  60  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  more  milk  than  households  that  purchased  at  the  store. 
Even  though  half  or  less  than  half  of  the  households  had 
home-delivery  service,  they  accotuited  for  more  than  half  of 
the  milk  purchases. 

Generally  speaking,  home-delivery  households  were  larger, 
had  higher  incomes  and  were  younger  than  the  average  store- 
purchase  customer.  However,  for  all  size  households  and  for 
all  income  groups,  home-delivery  households  had  higher  per 
capita  purchases  of  milk. 

The  availability  of  milk  and  the  greater  amount  of  milk 
on  hand  in  the  home-delivery  household  is  suggested  as  leading 
to  greater  consumption. 

61.  Weber,  J.,  The  new  home  milk  dispensers:  do  your  customers 
want  it?  Milk  Dealer,  Vol.  U5,  No.  10,  p.  50.  July  1956. 

A  survey  to  determine  whether  customers  want  home  milk 
disperisers.  A  sample  of  120  people  were  interviewed  from 
1,560  route  customers.  All  of  the  120  customers  interviewed 
took  7  or  more  quarts  per  delivery. 
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>•  ••        The  survey  revealed  tliat:   (l)  Most  everyone  thought  the 
nome  milk  dispenser  would  increase  the  consumption  of  milk 
in  their  homes.   (2)  The  dispenser  co\ild  conceivably  fit  in 
about  57  per  cent  of  the  homes.   (3)  Seventy- one  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  whose  homes  the  dispenser  would  fit  were 
interested  in  having  it.   (U)  Of  those  who  were  interested 
in  having  the  dispenser,  and  in  whose  homes  the  dispenser 
would  fit:   (a)  most  were  interested  in  buying  the  dispenser 
themselves  if  the  savings  on  milk  warrented  the  Investment; 
(b)  nearly  all  preferred  the  dispenser  to  quarts  or  half 
gallon  containers  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  same  price, 
or  slightly  more  If  the  dairy  Installed  the  dispenser  for 
them  to  use  free  and  (c)  most  were  Interested  in  a  rental- 
purchase  but  not  in  a  straight  rental  plan. 

62.  Young,  H. ,  How  to  sell  more  fresh  produce,  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Review,  Vol.  21,  No.  1,  p.  8.   Apr.  1959- 

63.  ,  Big  changes  taking  place  in  ice  cream  merchandising, 

Canadian  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Joiimal,  Vol.  35*  No.  3*  P-  ^2. 
Mar.  1956. 

6h.     ,  Consumers  will  pay  for  home  delivery.  Ice  Cream 

Trade  Journal,  Vol.  51,  No.  3,  p.  37-  Mar.  1955- 

65.  ,  Market  testing- -the  stop  and  go  for  new  frozen 

products.  Quick  Frozen  Foods,  Vol.  I8,  No.  5>  P-  39* 

Dec.  1955. 

66.  ,  Merchandising,  product  variety  can  stimulate 

cream  sales,  American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  20,  No.  U,  p.  68. 
Apr.  1958. 

67.  ,  New  tests  confirm  effectiveness  of  retail  egg 

display  case,  American  Egg  and  Poultry  Review,  Vol.  I8, 
No.  U-,   p.  12.  Apr.  1956. 

1+.  Labels  and  Packaging  (Package  Preference,  Label  Recall,  Etc.) 

1.  Coles,  J.  v..  Meat  grades  and  prepackaging.   (D2c-6) 

2.  Frame,  S.,  Hbw  can  you  find  out  how  effective  your  packaging 
is,  Baker's  Weekly,  Vol.  I78,  No.  3,   P-  38.  May  5,  1958. 

Three  standards  which  must  be  considered  in  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  a  package:   (l)  Does  the  package  or 
feature  incojrporated  in  that  package  make  an  impact  on  the 
consumer?  (2)  How  much  impact  does  It  make?  (3)  Which  does 
the  consumer  prefer?  Why? 
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Each  of  these  criteria  is  considered^  examining  the 
relationship  involved  in  each  and  the  considerations 
involved  in  research  aimed  at  answering  these  questions. 
Presented  before  the  Canadian  Packaging  Association  and  is 
oriented  •toward  a  non-technical  audience. 

3.  Greenway,  Norman  F. ,  See  your  package  as  your  customer  sees 
it.  Meat,  Vol.  kk,   No.  1,  p.  156.  Dec.  1955. 

k.     Gruneau,  V.  C,  Why  packages  succeed  and  fail  at  the  market. 
Baker's  Weekly,  Vol.  I65,  No.  1,  p.  30.  Jan.  3,   1955- 

In  a  poll  of  United  States  manuf actiirers ,  in  which  the 
manufacturers  were  asked  to  rate  5  factors  which  might  have 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  1  of  their  new  products, 
they  listed  in  order  of  importance:  (l)  lack  of  well- 
thought  out  marketing  program;  (2)  lack  of  pre- testing 
•"*   product  with  consumers;  (3)  lack  of  market  test;  (U) 
'  insufficient  product  research  and  (5)  lack  of  pre-testing 
packing.  To  cross  check  these  findings,  the  manufacturers 
were  asked  the  same  question  in  reverse  by  suggesting  that  they 
rate  the  factors  a  firm  should  consider  in  putting  over  new 
products.  On  this  basis,  they  chose  the  following:  (l) 
thorough  testing  of  the  product  with  consumers;  (2)  product 
research  (laboratory  tests);  (3)  timeliness;  (k)   manage- 
ment's knowledge  of  the  field;  (5)  thorough  and  complete 
introduction  to  the  trade;  (6)  financing;  (?)  consumer 
sampling;  (8)  packaging.  Although  packaging  is  not  the  only 
single  important  factor,  it  should  not  be  neglected  when 
producing  and  marketing  a  new  product. 

Factors  considered  to  be  extrawsly   important  in  assessing 
the  adequacy  of  a  package  are:   (l)  Is  the  size  of  the 
package  or  the  range  of  sizes  right  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consiomer?  (2)  Is  the  shape  of  the  package  right  and  in 
keeping  with  what  consijuners  want?  (3)  Is  the  package  easy  to 
fipen,  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  use  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned?  T^)  Are  the  colors  and  the  designs  sharp  and 
clear--does  the  package  have  high  readability  and  visability? 

5)  Are  the  directions  for  use  prominent,  clear  and  simple? 

6)  Does  the  package  protect  the  product  properly?  (?) 
Does  the  package  sell  or  advertise  the  product? 

These  points  are  discussed  in  terms  of  convenience  to 
the  consumer,  and  research  examples  are  given  to  illustrate 
many  of  the  points.  A  digest  of  a  talk  given  before  the 
Third  Canadian  National  Packing  Exposition. 

5.  Gruneau,  V.  C,  Will  she  or  won't  she.  Baker's  Weekly, 
Vol.  167,  No.  2,  p.  32.   July  11,  1955. 
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It  contains  the  same  information  which  was  contained 
in  (Bi<-I+),  but  the  8  factors  to  consider  in  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  packaging  efforts  are  handled  in  greater  detail. 

o.  Haweg,  R.  L. ,  Containers  for  retailing  fresh  fluid  milk, 
Agric\iltural  Marketing,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  p.  16.  Jan.  1958. 

7-  Tfeller,  M.  T.,  II,  Portion- control  pouches,  trays  spur  use 
of  convenience  foods.  Quick  Frozen  Foods,  Vol.  19,  No.  13, 
p.  66.  July  1957. 

8.  Hoyt,  C.  C,  H.  E.  Larzelere  and  L.  E.  Dawson,  Factors 
influencing  consumer  acceptance  of  egg  cartons,  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  kO, 
No.  2,  pp.  382-392.  Nov.  1957. 

9.  Levine,  D.  B.,  Cons\jmers  appraise  canned  and  frozen  foods, 
their  packages  and  labels,  in  Atlanta,  Ifensas  City,  and 

San  Francisco,  Marketing  Research  Report.  No.  270,  A. M.S.,  U.S.D.A, 
Sept.  1958. 

A  sample  survey  was  conducted  in  Atlanta,  Kansas  City 
and  San  Francisco  in  Jtme  1956  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  elicit  homemakers'  attitxides  toward  various 
aspects  of  the  packages  and  containers  used  for  canned  and 
frozen  foods.  Reactions  to  the  different  containers  used,  to 
the  label  information  and  to  quality,  storage  and  size 
considerations  were  considered. 

Consumers  generally  approved  the  standard  containers 
used  for  both  canned  and  frozen  foods.  They  felt  that  canned 
foods  can  be  stored  indefinitely  and  are  convenient  and  easy 
to  store.  Frozen  food  containers  were  reported  ae  easy  to 
open  and  dispose  of.  Few  complaints  were  expressed  about 
either  kind  of  container. 

Homemakers  were  not  particularly  well  informed  on 
the  various  items  of  label  information  regarding  volume  but 
were  generally  satisfied  with  existing  sizes.  Brand  name 
was  the  key  label  item  for  both  canned  and  frozen  foods, 
while  package  size  and  weight  were  far  down  the  scale. 
Frozen  food  users  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  refer  to  the 
label  for  recipes  and  ways  of  preparing  food  than  are  canned 
food  users.  Despite  the  importance  of  brand  name  as  the  key 
label  item,  a  substantial  majority  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
label  containing  only  brand  name  and  statement  of  contents - 

Most  homemakers  remove  leftovers  from  the  opened  can 
before  storing  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
food  in  the  opened  container.  They  were  more  uncertain 
concerning  refreezing  thawed  uncooked  food. 
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Frozen  foods  were  chosen  for  superior  quality  by  k   in 
10  of  the  homemakers .  An  additional  1  or  2  in  10  felt 
the  canned  product  provided  "better  quality;  3  in  10  were 
unable  to  distinguish  a  difference. 

10.  Lippincott,  J.  G.  and  W.  P.  Margulies,  People  see  more  than 
ineets  the  eye.  Sales  J^fenagement,  Vol.  79,  No.  10,  pp.  56-63. 
Oct.;  18,  1957. 

Concerns  the  trend  to  "mood  packaging."  It  gives  some 
of  the  rationale  "behind  this  new  phase  of  packaging. 
Psychological  and  physiological  exanrples,  taken  ifrom  research 
studies  are  cited  which  point  up  the  fact  that  "mood  packaging" 
can  be  a  very  useful  sales  device. 

11.  MacNeil,  J.  H. ,  H.  E.  Larzelere  and  L.  E.  Dawson,  The 
influence  of  certain  packaging  materials  and  processing  tags 
on  the  consumer  preference  of  chicken  fryers,  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  ^0, 
No.  3,  pp.  589-59'+.  Feb.  1958. 

12.  Margulies,  W.  P.,  Packaging  for  the  markets  of  tomorrow, 
29th  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution,  p.  37-  1957- 

13.  Maughan,  M.  0.,  Impulse  sales  demand  creative  packaging, 
Baker's  Weekly,  Vol.  175,  No.  8,  p.  33-  Aug.  26,  1957. 

Ik.     Merchant,  C.  H. ,  E.  E.  Gavett,  J.  W.  Underwood  and  F.  J. 
McDonald,  Consumer  packages  for  Maine  Mcintosh  apples, 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  553. 
May  1957. 

15.  Mitchell,  G.  and  E.  F.  Baumer,  Stirvey  siammarizes  preference 
for  milk  containers,  Ohio  Farm  and  Home  Research,  Vol.  U3, 
No.  315,  p.  86.  Nov. -Dec.  1958. 

16.  Montgomery,  C,  The  housewife  speaks  up  about  packaged  baked 
foods.  Baker's  Weekly,  Vol.  167,  No.  5,  p.  28.  Aug.  1,  1955- 

17.  Riley,  H.,  What  cons\jmers  are  saying  about  prepackaged 
frozen  meats,  Michigan  Agric\iltural  Experiment  Station, 
Quarterly  BuUetia,  Vol.  39,  No.  1,  pp.  36-J+l.  Aug.  1956. 

18.  Riley,  H.  M.  and  R.  C.  Kramer,  What  consumers  are  saying 
about  prepackaged  fresh  and  frozen  meats,  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Special  Bulletin  No.  U06.  . 
Dec.  1955. 

19.  Russell,  Ralph  C,  Frozen  foods  packaging  glamor  wins  steady 
repeat  sales.  Quick  Frozen  Foods,  Vol.  19,  No.  13,  p.  63. 
July  1957. 
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20.  Shurpit,  J.  A.,  Make  the  label  an  imaginary  window,  Canner- 
Packer,  Vol.  120,  No.  22,  p.  l6.  May  30,  1955. 

Describes  the  part  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby's  home 
economics  department  plays  in  label  development,  discussing 
the  10  vital  elements  of  every  Libby  label.  These  are: 
(l)  brand  name,  common  name  of  product;  (2)  variety,  when 
it  applies;  (3)  style  of  product,  when  it  applies;  (^4-) 
seasoning  or  packing  medixim  if  used;  (5)  listing  of  ingredients, 
if  the  product  consists  of  2  or  more  ingredients  and  has  not 
been  defined  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  (6)  container 
size;  (7)  nxaniber  of  pieces  or  mesusure  in  cups;  (8)  number 
of  servings;  (9)  serving  suggestions,  recipes  or  both  and 
(10)  quantity  of  contents  in  terms  of  avoirdupois  weight  or 
liquid  measure. 

21.  Thomas,  I.  J.  M.,  Prepackaged  produce--a  hit  with  housewives, 
American  Vegetable  Grower,  Vol.  U,  No.  3^  P*  1^«  Mar.  1956. 

22.  Tindell,  J.  M. ,  Wrapping  up  sales  with  packages  that  talk. 
Baker's  Weekly,  Vol.  I65,  No.  10,  p.  32.  Mar.  7,  1955. 

Concerned  mostly  with  the  effect  of  color  in  design  of 
packages.  The  emphasis  is  on  sensation  transference  as  an 
important  psychological  element  in  merchandising.  Presents 
illustrations  for  the  fact  that  visual  sensations  are  confused 
with  taste  sensations  by  consumers.  A  package  is  basically 
a  visiial  sensation  with  psychological  effect.  Many  cases 
are  cited  where  the  color  of  a  package  highly  influenced 
sales. 

23.  Van  Syckle,  Calla,  A  note  on  meat  buying  in  Everett,  Washington, 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  U7,  No.  8,  pp.  621-622. 

Oct.  1955. 

2U.  Winter,  J.  D.  and  S.  R.  Trantanella,  Effect  of  packaging  on 
palatability  and  weight  loss  of  frozen  ground  pork  and  beef. 
Food  Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  3,  PP-  I65-I69.  Mar.  1959- 

25.  Young,  H.,  How  to  sell  more  fresh  produce^  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Review,  Vol.  21,  No.  1,  p.  8.  Apr.  1959. 

26.  Young,  H.,  Packaging  must  appeal  to  women  above  all  others. 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  51,  No.  17,  p.  I6.  Aug.  15,  1958. 

27.  ,  Consumers  reaction  to  products,  Meat,  Vol.  hk, 

No.  3,  p.  60.  Feb.  1956. 

28.  ,  Does  she  really  care.  Modern  Packaging, 

Vol.  28,  No.  10,  p.  95.  June  1955- 

Concerning  evidence  of  housewife ' s  feeling  about  jar 
closures. 
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29.  ,  Experts  give  paclsAging  third  degree.  Meat,  Vol.  U8, 

No.  2,  p.  t6.  Jan.  1958. 

30.  f   Housewife's  choice:  five  pound  "bags  for  apples, 

American  Fruit  Grower,  Vol.  76,  No.  8,  p.  15.  Aug.  1956. 

31.  ,  How  do  you  test  package  design.  Modern  Packaging, 
Vol.  28,  No.  6,  p.  83.  Feb.  1955- 

32.  ,  Packagings  "private  eye."  (A8-88) 

33'  ,  Preference  in  package  weights  tabulated  by 

institute.  Meat,  Vol.  U2,  No.  6,  p.  116.  May  1955. 

3^'  ,  Study  shows  women  want  new  packaging  in  ice 

cream,  Confectionery-Ice  Cream  World,  Vol.  55,  No.  12,  p.  1. 
Mar.  19,  1956. 

35'  •   ,  Tests  made  on  public  reaction  to  cup  vending, 

Milk  Dealer,  Vol.  U5,  No.  2,  p.  88.  Nov.  1955- 

36.  ,  The  man  in  the  package.  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal, 

Vol.  53,  No.  6,  p.  30.  June  1957- 

A  short  article  based  on  a  study  made  by  motivation 
researcher  Ernest  Dichter.  The  Dichter  report  showed  that 
the  relationship  between  cons\amer  and  package  has  taken  on 
a  very  personal  character  in  the  supermarket  era.  The  study 
revealed  that  "the  package  must  come  alive  at  the  point  of 
■  '   purchase.  Poor  package  design  like  poor  personal  salesman- 
ship indicates  that  the  seller  simply  does  not  care."  It 
also  pointed  out  that  "the  salesman  must  be  present  within 
the  package  as  the  aim  of  the  package  is  to  please  the 
consumer  psychologically  as  well  as  materially.  The  effective 
^package  must  be  a  friendly  package.  It  must  reach  out  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  consumer,  and  must  invite  enough 
interrupted  inspection  to  clinch  the  sale."  The  study  also 
revealed  some  personality  traits  that  packages  must  embody  as 
they  replace  the  salesman.  One  is  perjfetual  youth — "when 
the  package  becomes  listless  and  disinterested  a  new  design 
becomes  necessary." 

37.  ,  The  scientists  look  at  packaging.  Baker's  Weekly, 

Vol.  179,  No.  13,  pp.  131-136.  Sept.  29,  1958. 

Contains  3  articles  on  research  in  relation  to  packaging 
which  include:  "Motivation  Research  in  Packaging,"  IRVING 
OILMAN — A  general  look  at  packaging,  "package  personality," 
and  some  recent  motivation  research  in  this  area. 

"Cultural  Cues  to  Buying,"  MARGARET  MEAD— Considers 
the  tmiversal  tendency  toward  "packaging"  i.e.,  broadly 
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stated,  covering,  wrapping,  decorating,  etc.,  and  she 
considers  the  relationships  between  these  cultural  functions 
and  the  function  of  packaging  consumer  goods. 

"Behavioral  Science  and  Packaging,"  J.  G.  MILLER — 
Discusses  techniques  and  a  principle  which  have  come  from 
■  behavioral  science  and  which  are  of  partictilar  interest  in 
the  field  of  package  research: 

(l)  A  motion  picture  test  developed  "by  Thur stone  which 
determines  whether  people  respond  more  to  color  or  to  form. 

(^)     The  "size- constancy"  principle,  which  would  allow 
the  experimenter  to  examine  the  relative  size  differences  of 
different  packages  as  their  distances  from  the  viewer  are 
altered. 

(3)  "Game  theory"  or  the  making  of  decisions  with 
maximum  profit  and  minimum  loss.  Releitive  degrees  of  size, 
shape  and  color  could  be  varied  and  the  decision  model  then 
utilized. 

(k)   The  rapid  exposure  of  pictures  of  packages  or  symbols 
to  determine  which  are  most  readily  seen  or  most  compelling 
to  the  viewer. 

(5)  Memory  value,  using  behavioral  science  memory 
techniques,  in  regard  to  design. 

(6)  A  technique  for  determining  which  combinations  of 
packages  go  best  together,  i.e.,  memory  for  association  of 
package  with  product. 

(7)  MathematicaL  methods  for  measuring  the  asi*thetic 
quality  of  design. 

There  is  an  elaboration  on  each  technique, but  no 
references  to  specific  studies  are  given  and  no  bibliography 
is  included. 

38.  ,  These  Maine  consumers  preferred  cut-up  fryers  in 

plastic  baskets,  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Maine  Farm  Research,  Vol.  k,   No.  k,   pp.  3-7.  Jan.  1957.  ■ 

39.  ,  What  retailers  prefer  in  package  sizes.  The 

National  Provisioner,  Vol.  I32,  No.  22,  p.  22.  May  28,  1955- 


5.  Brand  and/or  Product  Factors  (Brand  Loyalty  or  Preference,  Etc.) 

1.   Cunningham,  R.  M. ,  Brand  loyalty — what,  where,  how  much? 
Harvard  Business  Review,  Vol.  3k,   No.  1,  pp.  116-128. 
Jan. -Feb.  1956. 
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This  study  attenipts  to  answer  certain  questions  on  the 
topic  of  "brand  loyalty.  These  questions  and  the  findings 
are:  (l)  Is  there  really  any  such  thing  as  "brand  loyalty? 
A  significant  amount  of  brand  loyalty  to  individxial  products 
does  exist.  (2)  Are  there  large  numbers  of  housewives  and 
families  who  are  inclined  to  "be  "brand  loyal  regardless  of 
products  purchased?  There  is  not  a  significant  proportion 
of  loyalty-prone  families.  (3)  Do  purchasers  have  any 
secondary  loyalties.  They  do  have  definite  secondary  loyalties 
which  are  of  important  magnitude  for  a'bout  half  the  family 
"bxiyers.  {k)   What  effects  do  special  price  offers  or  deals 
have  on  "brand  loyalty?  Deals  have  little  impact  on  loyalty. 
(5)  How  are  store  loyalty  "buying  patterns  related  to  "brand 
loyalty  "behavior?  No  truly  significant  correlation  exists 
"between  the  two,  but  there  is  enough  suggestion  of  some 
relationship  to  merit  further  analysis.   (6)  Are  there  certain 
economic  or  social  characteristics  associated  with  families 
who  are  high  or  low  in  brand  loyalty?  The  evidence  so  far 
suggests  that  for  low  price,  frequently  purchased  items, 
there  are  no  socio-economic  characteristics  associated  with 
different  degrees  of  brand  loyalty. 

Method  of  analysis  is  described  and  the  above  findings 
presented  in  greater"  detail,  along  with  some  of  the  empirical 
data. 

2.  Dichter,  E.,  A  prescription  for  success  in  the  battle  of  the 
brands.  Food  Business,  Vol.  k,   No.  2,  p.  12.  Feb.  1956. 

This  is  the  second  article  in  a  series  concerning  the 
competition  between  national  and  private  brands.  The 
psychological  factors  in  this  competition  are  considered  by 
exploring  "the  brand  loyalty  triangle."  It  is  stated  that 
the  3  sides  of  the  "brand  loyalty  triangle"  are  formed  by: 
(1)  the  housewife's  guilt  complex;  (2)  the  creative  urge  and 
(3)  the  price  factor.  These  things  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  by  example. 

3.  Dichter,  E.,  Housewives  have  changed  their  minds;  "popular 
brands"  now  means  chain  labels.  Food  Business,  Vol.  U,  No.  1, 
p.  111-.  Jan.  1956. 

Discussion  of  the  changing  market  position  of  the  "chain" 
label  products  versus  the  "popular"  label  products.  There  is  a 
review  of  a  1951  study  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Motiva- 
tional Research,  in  which  it  was  found  that  national  brands 
overwhelmingly  outscored  the  private  labels  in  5  attitude 
categories.  In  a  "limited"  field  study  conducted  in  1956,  it 
was  foiind  that  the  attitudes  toward  "Chain"  brands  were  reversed. 
The  5  attitude  categories  which  were  tested  were:   (l)  healthful 
versus  no  real  food  value;  (2)  natural  versus  synthetic; 
(3)  creative  versus  everyday,  ordinary;  (k)   economy 
versus  luxury  and  (5)  quality  versus  profits.. 
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k.     Gardner,  B'.  B.  and  S.  J.  Levy,  The  product  and  the  brand. 
Harvard  Biisiness  Review,  Vol.  33^  No,  2,   pp.  33-39'  Mar.- 
Apr.  1955. 

Some  ideas  that  seem  to  be  important  in  the  thoughtf\il 
presentation  of  products  and  brands  are  discussed. 

Products  and  brands  have  complex  sets  of  characteristics 
and  are  coiirpXexly  evaliiated  by  consumers.  They  say  that 
advertising  a  product  is  not  a  matter  of  isolated  messages, 
but  calls  for  analyses  of  attitudes  and  motives  and  also 
a  differentiated  knowledge  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
management  and  advertising  people.  Also  stressed  is  the 
impoi-tance  of  the  findings  of  qualitative  research.  The 
task  of  management,  the  role  of  the  advertising  agency, 
brand  symbols  and  several  other  aspects  of  the  presentation 
of  products  and  brands  are  discussed. 

5.  Guest,  L.,  Brand  loyalty- -twelve  years  later,  Jo\imal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  6,  pp.  i<-05-^K)8.  Dec.  1955- 

A  study  was  done  of  brand  preference  in  which  preference 
was  verbally  expressed.  The  subjects  then  were  in  the  age 
range  of  7  to  12.  Twelve  years  later,  average  agreement  as 
to  preference  was  from  32  per  cent  to  39  per  cent  depending 
on  the  comparison  used.  In  the  comparison  between  previo\as 
preference  and  present  use,  agreement  drops  to  about  2?  per 
cent. 

Factors  such  as  unavailability,  price  and  the  respondent 
not  being  the  primary  purchaser  did  not  affect  brand  selection 
to  any  great  degree.  The  study  suggests  that  there  is  a 
rather  higher  degree  of  loyalty  toward  name  brands. 

6.  Hicks,  J.  W.,  H.  M.  Kellogg  and  C.  F.  French,  Why  customers 
choose  a  brand  of  milk  for  home  delivery,  Indiana  (Puirdue 
University)  Agric\alt\iral  Experiment  Station,  Research  Bulletin 
No.  6lh.     Mar.  1959- 

7.  Pessemier,  E.  A.,  A  new  way  to  determine  buying  decisions, 
Jovimal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  2U,  No.  2,  pp  UI-I46.  Oct.  1959- 

A  study  in  which  brand  loyalty  and  brand  switching  are 
experimentally  examined  for  2  non-food  items.  Three  experiments 
were  carried  out.  In  the  first,  the  price  of  the  subjects' 
"preferred  brand"  of  the  item  was  raised  by  1  cent  on  each  of 
10  "visits"  to  the  store.  In  experiment  2,  the  same  condition 
existed  but  he  was  given  only  1  alternative  item — "a  New 
Brand."  In  the  third  experiment,  the  price  of  the  non- 
preferred  brands  dropped  1  cent  on  each  of  10  visits.  The 
results  show  the  patterns  of  brand  loyalty  and  switching. 
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8.  Wells,  W.  D.,  F.  J.  Andrluli,  F.  J.  Goi  and  S.  Seader,  An 
adjective  check  list  for  the  study  of  "product  personality," 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol-  Ul,  No.  5,  pp.  317-319- 
Oct.  1957. 

The  article  presents  a  check  list  of  adjectives  for 
survey  use  in  the  study  of  "product  personality."  Art 
example  of  the  kind  of  data  which  the  list  produces  is 
presented.  The  example  is  that  of  the  stereotypes  of  owners 
of  well-known  automobiles. 

9.  ,  The  trend  of  affairs:  brand  loyalty,  The 

Technology  Review,  Vol.  58,  No.  1,  pp.  13-ll^.  1955- 

A  preliminary  report  on  a  study  of  brand  loyalty.  The 
hypothesis  under  test  is  that  a  certain  number  of  consumers 
are  brand  loyal  regardless  of  the  range  of  products  and  also 
that  a  certain  number  are  always  changing  brands  for  most 
products.  The  Chicago  Tribune's  constuner  panel  is  being 
used,  and  the  tentative  conclusion  is  that  the  hypothesis  will 
be  confirmed. 


6.  Ctolor  Factors  in  Advertising  and/or  Merchandising  (Color 

Preference.  Psychological  Association,  Packaging  Research,  Etc.) 

1.  Bender,  M.,  How  color  colors  your  sales.  Baker's  Weekly, 
Vol.  172,  No.  3,  p.  h6.     Oct.  15,  1956. 

2.  Birnie,  James,  Motivation  research  helps  create  sales- 
stimulating  package  designs.  Quick  Frozen  Foods,  Vol.  19, 
No.  13,  p.  67.  July  1957. 

3.  Birren,  F. ,  What's  the  real  value  of  color  in  advertising? 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  50,  No.  11,  pp.  60-62.  May  2^+,  1957- 

A  general  article  on  the  value  of  color  in  advertising. 
Some  research  studies  are  summarized,  and  results  from  the 
Starch  readership  reports  are  preeeBted. 

k,     Guilford,  J.  P.  and  P.  C.  Smith,  A  system  of  color  preferences, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  72,  No.  k,   pp.  U87-502. 
Dec.  1959. 

5.  Murray,  D.  C.  and  H.  L.  Deabler,  Colors  and  mood- tones. 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  1+1,  No.  5,  PP-  279-283. 
Oct.  1957. 

Subjects  from  3  relatively  heterogeneous  populations 
were  presented  with  8  stimulus  colors  and  a  lisrt  of  11  moods 
and  asked  to  pick  a  color  to  go  with  each  mood.  The 
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.  results  suggested  that  people  do  associate  colors  and  mood- 
tones.  The  range  of  these  associations  vere  not  uniform 
from  one  person  to  the  next. 

Socio-economic  differences  appeared  to  be  more  important 
in  differential  choice  of  colors  to  go  with  mood-tones  than 
were  mental  health  differences  or  differences  in  geographical 
regions  within  this  country. 

Certain  colors  were  found  to  have  about  the  same 
affective  meaning  for  all  groups.  However,  there  were  sharp 
group  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  they  associated  a 
given  color  with  a  certain  mood- tone  in  some  instances. 
Certain  groups  seemed  to  have  a  general  response  tendency 
to  choose  certain  colors,  regardless  of  the  lODod-tone  involved. 

6.  Starch,  D.,  How  do  size  and  color  of  advertisements  affect 
readership,  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  kQ,   No.  21,  pp.  72-7^- 
June  10,  1955- 

7. ,   Choose  colors.'  Agrisearch,  Vol.  1,  No.  7, 

Dec.  1955- 

Reviews  and  interprets  some  of  the  many  studies  of 
-color  preferences.  The  general  findings  are:   (l)  For  both 
men  and  women,  blue  and  red  tend  to  be  more  often  preferred 
and  yellow  and  orange  less  often  preferred.  (2)  The  darker 
colors  are  generally  preferred  more  often  than  the  lighter. 
(3)  Combinations  of  2  more  highly  preferred  colors  tend  to 
be  more  attractive  than  1  highly  preferred  and  1  of  low 
preference  value.  (U)  School  children  and  adults  do  not 
differ  greatly  in  their  preference  patterns.  (5)  The  color 
preferences  of  women  tend  to  vary  more  than  the  preferences 
of  men.   (6)  Social  conditions,  environment  and  other  factors 
help  determine  preferences. 

8.  ,  Color  can  make  the  difference,  Canner- Packer, 

Vol.  120,  No.  26,  p.  18.  June  27,  1955- 

An  outline  of  the  program  that  H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
conducts  in  color  standardization  of  products.  It  covers 
some  procedures  used  and  lists  some  of  the  activity  at 
Heinz  with  respect  to  color.  These  are:  (l)  a  uniform 
color  standard  for  the  baby  foods;  (2)  a  study  of  color 
changes  after  packaging;  (3)  a  standard  for  multicolored 
products  and  (h)   developments  of  the  best  color  determining 
apparatus.  Also  presented  is  a  step-by- step  exaniple  of  how  a 
color  definition  is  arrived  at,  by  Heinz. 

9.  ,   Colorful,  isn't  it?  Agrisearch,  Vol.  2,  No.  3. 

Mar.  1956. 
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Examines  studies  which  consider  the  effects  of  color  on: 
recall,  impact,  interest,  attention,  readership,  visibility, 
cost,  legibility,  size  and  weight.  The  generalized  res\ilts 
suggest:  (l)  That  when  other  factors  are  equal,  people  tend 
to  recall  colored  objects  better  than  uncolored  objects. 

(2)  Readership  tends  to  be  higher  for  colored  materials. 

(3)  Color  is  more  effective  in  attracting  initial  attention. 
(k)   Orange  and  yellow  tend  to  be  high  visibility  colors 
while  the  darker  colors  tend  to  have  low  visibility.   (5) 
Red  is  most  frequently  used,  though  it  has  the  next- to- lowest 
visibility.   (6)  The  most  highly  legible  color  combinations 
are,  in  order,  black  on  yellow,  green  on  white,  blue  on  white, 
white  on  blue  and  black  on  white.   (7)  The  least  legible 
color  combinations  are  red  on  yellow,  green  on  red  and  red 

on  green.   (8)  Darker  colors  tend  to  make  things  look 
heavier  and/or  smaller  while  lighter  colors  tend  to  make 
things  look  lighter  and/or  larger. 
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C.  COGNITIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  FACTORS 


1.  Values,  Attitudes  and  Opinions 

1.  Anderson,  N.  H.,  Test  of  a  iflodel  for  opinion  change,  Journal 
of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  59,  No.  3,  pp.  371-381- 
Nov.  1959. 

Reports  on  2  experiments  designed  to  test  a  mathematical 
model  for  opinion  change.  The  model  is  hased  on  the  assumption 
that  opinions  before  and  after  the  presentation  of  a  communica- 
tion are  linearly  related,  according  to  the  equation  X,  = 
Xq-I-  S  (c  -  Xq)  where  X  is  the  opinion  before  presentation 
or  the  communication;  X^  is  the  opinion  after  presentation  of 
the  communication;  C  is  the  fixed  point  of  the  communication 
and  S  is  a  coefficient  of  proportionality.  From  this  equation 
an  equation  is  derived  for  order  effects,  i.e.,  X^  -  X^^  = 
S^Sg  (C-C  ),  where  A  and  B  are  communications.  Results  of  the 
experiments  used  to  test  the  model  are  presented  in  terms  of 
whether  or  not  the  predictions  were  upheld. 

2.  Cohen,  A.  R.,  Communication  discrepancy  and  attitude  change: 

a  dissonance  theory  approach,  Journal  of  Personality,  Vol.  27, 
No.  3,  pp.  386-396.  Sept.  1959. 

3.  DeFleur,  M.  L.  and  F.  R.  Westie,  Verbal  attitudes  and  overt 
acts:  an  experiment  on  the  salience  of  attitudes,  American 
Sociological  Review,  Vol.  23,  No.  6,  pp.  667-673.  3ec-  1958. 

An  attenipt  was  made  to  develop  an  instr\ament  to  measure 
the  relationship  between  a  verbally  expressed  attitude  and 
overt  action.  This  measure  is  defined  as  the  "salience"  of  an 
attitudinal  orientation.  The  instrument  was  designed  for  use 
in  an  interview  situation. 

It  was  found  that,  generally,  verbally  expressed  attitudes 
were  significantly  related  to  the  direction  of  action.  However, 
a  third  of  the  subjects  showed  inconsistencies  between 
attitude  and  behavior.  Concerning  the  use  of  reference 
groups  by  subjects,  it  was  found  that  direction  of  action 
was  generally  peer-directed. 

k.     DiVesta,  F.  J.  and  P.  Bossart,  The  effects  of  sets  induced 
by  labeling  on  the  modification  of  attitudes.  Journal  of 
Personality,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  PP.  379-387-  Sept.  1958. 

5.  Dodd,  S.  C,  A  predictive  theory  of  opinion — using  nine 
"mode"  and  "tense"  factors.   (A8-25) 

6.  Dukes,  W.  F. ,  Psychological  studies  of  values.  Psychological 
Bulletin,  Vol.  52,  No.  1,  pp.  2U-50.  1955. 
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A  review  of  some  of  the  research  orl  values  ^  value 
systems,  etc.  Values  are  discussed  in  terms  of  origin  and 
development,  influence  and  individual  differences. 

7.  Evan,  W.  M.,  Cohort  analysis  of  svirvey  data:  a  procedure  for 
studying  long-term  opinion  change.   (a8-29) 

8.  Goldstein,  J.,  The  relative  advantages  and  limitations  of  the 
panel  and  successive-sample  techniques  in  the  analysis  of 
opinion  change,  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  50, 
Second  Part,  pp.  305-320.  1959- 

9.  Graustein,  A.  R. ,  Jr.,  Consximer  attitude  research:  are  the 
old  ways  obsolete?  Management  Review,  Vol.  k^,   No.  1, 

pp.  65-67.  Jan.  1956. 

10.  Harvy,  0.  J.  and  J.  Rutherford,  Gradual  and  absolute  approaches 
to  attitude  change,  Sociometry,  Vol.  21,  No.  1,  pp.  6I-68. 
Mar.  1958v 

'Concerned  with  2  questions:   (l)  Whether  attitudes  can 
be  more  effectively  shifted  by  an  approach  that  first  gets  in 
line  with  the  position  of  the  subject  and  attempts  to  change 
him  by  small  degrees  than  by  the  approach  which  from  the 
outset  argues  from  the  desired  terminal  point  without  regard 
of  its  distance  from  the  subject's  position.   (2)  Effects  of 
extreme  discrepancies  between  sources  and  subject's 
evaluations .  Weaker  and  stronger  concepts  of  movement  of  the 
autokinetic  phenomenon  were  established  by  variations  in 
trial  frequency  and  verbal  reward  and  punishment.  Subjects 
with  these  stronger  and  weaker  concepts  were  then  exposed  to 
attempts  by  a  neutral  soxirce  to  shift  their  concept  a  constant 
distance  of  6  inches.  In  the  gradual  approach,  the  source 
first  got  in  line  with  the  subject's  concept  and  proceeded  to 
deviate  from  it  in  small  degrees,  2  inches  at  a  time,  \mtil 
the  distance  of  6  inches  was  reached.  In  the  absolute  approach, 
the  source  made  all  his  judgments,  with  slight  variations, 
deviate  from  the  concept  of  the  subject  by  6  inches.  On 
termination  of  the  gradual-absolute  variations,  all  subjects 
were  exposed  to  further  discrepancies  of  12  and  I8  inches 
between  their  judgments  and  the  source  judgments.  Six 
hypotheses  are  presented  and  information  as  to  confirmation, 
based  on  the  results,  is  given. 

11.  Havron,  M.  D. ,  P.  G.  Nordlie  and  C.  N.  Cofer,  Measurement  of 
attitudes  by  a  simple  word  association  technique,  Journal  of 
Social  Psychology,  Vol.  kG,   First  Half,  pp.  8I-89.  Aug.  1957. 

Hypotheses  were  suggested  as  to  the  mediating  functions 
of  verbal  processes  and  a  method  was  devised  to  test  some  of 
the  hypotheses. 
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It  was  postulated  that  associated  with  attitudes  or 
values  are  verbal  responses  or  potential  verbal  responses 
which  have  congruence  with  the  particular  attitudes  held 
with  any  degree  of  strength  by  a  particular  individual. 
■"  '  Also,  for  strong  attitudes  or  values,  vocabulary  terms 

relating  to  these  values  will  exist  in  a  rather  high  state 
of  strength  or  availability  for  emission  or  evocation. 

Ordinary  word  association  techniques  have  not  been  overly 
successful  in  that  there  are  so  many  competing  possibilities 
for  verbal  response  in  a  free  situation.  In  light  of  this, 
a  word  association  triplets  were  used.  Each  ptimulus  word 
(or  phrase)  was  presented  along  with  two  essentially 
inconrpati'^le  words.  Several  value  scales  were  used  to  test 
the  method  (e.g.,  religious,  political- economic,  etc.). 

Results  are  presented  under  the  headings  of  (l) 
reliability,  (2)  masking  effectiveness  of  neutral  triplets, 
(3)  criterial  correlations  and  (U)  con^iletion  time. 

12.  Henry,  A.  F.,  An  empirical  study  of  attitude  coniponents . 
(A2-6) 

13.  iHolman,  P.  A.,  Validation  of  an  attitude  scale  as  a  device 
for  predicting  behavior.  (a8-Ui) 

Ik.  Hovland,  C.  I.,  Reconciling  conflicting  results  derived  from 
experimental  and  survey  studies  of  attitude  change,  American 
Psychologist,  Vol.  ik,   No.  1,  pp.  8-17-  Jan.  1959- 

15-  Hovland,  C.  I.  and  H.  A.  Pritzker,  Extent  of  opinion  change 
as  a  fxonction  of  amount  of  change  advocated.  Journal  of 
Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  ^k,   No.  2,  pp.  257-261. 
Mar.  1957. 

Three  different  degrees  of  change  in  opinion  were 
advocated  by  communications  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  independent  of  the  recipient's  own  position.  Opinions  of 
subjects  were  secured  on  12  different  issues.  A  communication 
was  then  given  a  month  later,  consisting  of  transmission  of 
information  concerning  the  opinions  held  by  respected  authority 

i  -    figures  on  these  issues.  The  subjects  again  expressed  their 

own  opinions.  On  one- third  of  the  issues,  the  opinions  of  the 
Communicator  differed  only  slightly  from  that  held  by  the 

'-■;   subject,  on  others  somewhat  more,  and  on  still  others,  quite 
markedly.   The  communications  were  hand  tailored  to  the 
individual  subjects  by  individixally  prepajring  checklists  and 
questionnaires . 

The  communications  advocating  most  extreme  change  had 
significantly  more  effect-  than  those  advocating  moderate 
change  (p<  .05)  and  these  in  turn  had  significantly  more 
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effect  than  those  advocating  smallest  amount  of  change 
(p<:.05). 

Theoretical  considerations  by  the  authors  led  to  the 
expectation  that  the  positive  correlation  obtained  may  be 
only  generalizable  to  situations  where  a  "positive" 
communicator  (trustworthy,  prestigeful,  etc.)  is  utilized. 
Different  predictions  would  be  made  for  "negative"  and 
neutral  communicators. 

16.  Hovland,  C.  1.,   0.  J.  Harvey  and  M.  Sherif,  Assimilation  and 
contrast  effects  in  reactions  to  communication  and  attitude 
change,  Joxxmal  of  Abnormal  a^d  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  55, 
No.  2,  pp.  2UI1-252.  Sept.  1957. 

17.  Jardine,  R.,  Ranking  methods  and  the  measurement  of  attitudes. 
Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  33,  No.  283, 
pp.  720-728.  1958.  .'.      .  - 

18.  John,  M.  E,,  Classification  of  values  that  serve  as  motivators 
to  consumer  pxirchases.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  38, 

No.  h,   pp.  956-963.  Nov.  1956. 

Understanding  of  commonly- held  values  and  how  they 
operate  in  decision  making  helps  one  to  understand  consxamer 
behavior.  The  paper  is  an  endeavor  to  classify  these  values 
and  to  indicate  how  each  plays  a  part  in  economic  decision 
making.  The  classification  grows  out  of  findings  of  several 
research  studies  concerned  with  values. 

Values  considered  were:  fimctional  values,  status-giving 
values,  values  giving  self-esteem,  sentimental  values,  ' 
aesthetic  values  and  economic  values. 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  are:   (l)  Individuals 
place  varying  importance  on  each  category  in  their  own  value 
system,  and  within  each  class  there  are  ntjmerous  values. 
(2)  Values  serve  as  criteria  for  evaluating  a  commodity, 
and  the  attalnmeiit  of  a  single  item  usually  meets  the  criteria 
of  more  than  1  value.  Likewise,  more  than  1  object  is  needed 
to  satisfy  a  single  value.   (3)  The  more  an  individual 
interprets  the  attainment  of  an  item  as  essential  to  him 
in  meetirlig  1  of  the  values  mentioned,  the  greater  is  his 
motivation  to  seek  it .  Likewise  the  more  an  individual 
interprets  an  item  as  subtracting  from  achieving  the  values 
mentioned,  the  more  he  avoids  it. 

19.  Katona,  G. ,  Attitude  change:  instability  of  response  and 
acquisition  of  experience.  Psychological  Monographs,  Vol.  72, 
No.  10,  pp.  1-37.  1958.  .  -. 
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20.  Katz,  D.,  I.  Samoff  and  C.  McClintock,  Ego-defense  and 
attitude  change,  Human  Relations,  Vol.  9,   No.  1,  pp.  27-^5- 
Feb.  1956. 

21.  Kerrick,  J.  S.,  The  effect  of  relevant  and  non- re levant 
sources  on  attitude  change,  Journal  of  Social  Psychology, 
Vol.  k-J,   No.  1,  pp.  15-20.  1958. 

Concerning  a  commmication  situation  vhere  attitude 
change  is  desired,  this  study  was  to  determine  the  effect  of 
relevance  or  non-relevance  of  source  to  the  concept  involved. 
It  was  found  that  relevance  generally  produced  greater  average 
attitude  change,  but  did  not  produce  greater  total  change. 
The  principle  of  pressure  toward  congruity  (postulated  by 
Osgood  and  Tannenbaum)  us^ially  predicted  attitude  change 
more  effectively  when  the  soxirce  was  relevant  to  the  concept, 
and  the  principle  of  congruity  predicted  attitude  change 
better  than  chance,  even  when  the  soiirce  was  not  relevant 
to  the  concept. 

22.  Kmin,  T.,  The  construction  of  a  new  typa  of  attituds 
measure,  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  8,  pp.  65-77.  Spring  1955. 

An  account  of  the  development  of  a  qualitative  or 
projective  attitude.  Two  series  of  faces  were  constructed 
which  ran  the  continuiim  of  feeling  from  extremely  positive  to 
extremely  negative.  These  faces  were  quantified  so  that 
attitude  scales  in  which  they  are  used  can  be  scored  in  the , 
same  manner  as  can  any  other  form  of  attitude  measuring 
device.  Using  faces  rather  than  statements  or  words  has  the 
advantage  of  eliminating  the  necessity  for  translating 
feelings  into  words.  The  respondent  is  required  only  to 
check  the  facial  expression  which  "looks  like  he  feels" 
rather  than  verbalizing  his  feelings.  This  method  is  supposed 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  errors  in  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  items  by  the  respondent  and  errors  in  selection 
of  the  item  which  most  accurately  indicates  the  true  feelings 
of  the  respondent  on  the  topic  in  question  and  to  be  a  good 
method  for  respondents  of  low  verbal  facility. 

23.  McClintock,  C.  G. ,  Personality  syndromes  and  attitude  change. 
Journal  of  Personality,  Vol.  26,  No.  k,   pp.  U79-U93.  Dec-  1958. 

2U.  "Mehling,  R.,  A  simple  test  for  measuring  intensity  of  attitxides. 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  23,  No.  U,  pp.  576-578. 
Winter  1959-1960.. 

25.  Mueller,  E.,  Effects  of  consumer  attitudes  on  p\irchases. 
The  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  U7,  No.  6,  pp.  9^6-965 • 
Dec.  1957. 
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The  major  hypothesis  tested  was  that  measurements  of 
consumer  attltudes-*o-f  people 's  optimism  and  confidencd-- 
can  help  to  explain  and  predict  variations  in  consumer  spending 
which  cannot  he  explained  by  income  changes.  It  was  tested 
at  the  aggregative  and  the  individual  level. 

The  dependent  variable  was  the  "number"  of  major 
fexpendit\ires  made  by  the  family  rather  than  dollar  amovmts 
spent.  The  major  independent  variables  were  2  con^site 
measures  of  consiamer  attitudes,  1  of  which  was  an  index  of 
attitudes  constructed  from  answers  to  6  attitudinal  questions 
(e.g.,  whether  the  family  is  better  or  worse  off  than  a 
year  earlier,  etc.),  the  other  being  a  measure  of  attitudes 
toward  spending  which  is  an  index  of  buying  intentions. 
In  all  there  were  k   interviews,  each  6  monthc  apart.  The 
predictive  value  of  the  data  on  consumer  attiisjdes,  and  their 
role  were  discussed. 

Conclusions:  (l)  Under  certain  conditions  attitudinal 
variables  do  contribute  significantly  toward  an  explanation 
of  fluctuations  in  consumer  spending,  while  under  others 
they  do  -not  exhibit  an  independent  effect.   (2)  Information 
on  consumer  attitudes  is  most  vaiiiable  at  times  when  there  la 
a  marked  divergence  between  changes  in  income  and  changes-  in 
attitudes.  The  divergence  may  be  due  to  people's  reaction 
to  econom4.c  news,  about  price  cl^j:kges,  tax  changes,  etc., 
or  it  may  be  due  to  political  developments,  such  as  international 
disturbances ,  etc • 

26.  Mueller,  E.,  MeasTiring  consumer  attitudes  in  the  business 
cycle:  methodnlngir^^  problems,  AP.S,  .Econometricaj  Vol.  25, 
No.  2,  p.  360.  Apr.  1957.  "  "" 

Discusses  work  of  The  Survey  Research  Center  on  the 
relationship  between  consumer  attitudes  and  fluctuations  in 
the  ratio  of  consumer  expenditures  to  disposable  income . 

27.  Niinnally,  J.  C.  and  ip;.  M.,  Bobren,  Attitude  change  with  false 
information, : Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  23,  No.  2, 

pp.  260-266..,  Summer  1959- 

The  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  that  false  information 
sometimes  produces  desirable  changes  in  attitudes.  Six 
written  messages  were  used,  k   concerning  different  explanations 
of  catatonic  schizophrenia  and  2  "control"  messages  not 
concerned  with  mental  illness.  Two  of  the  "catatonic" 
messages  gave  incorrect  explanations;  the  other  2  gave 
explanations  which  are  plausible  in  terms  of  current 
thinking.  The  messages  were  read  by  college  students.  A 
form  of  the  Semantic  Differential  was  used  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  messages  on  attitude  toward  the  mentally  ill 
and  the  people  who  treat  the  mentally  ill.  The  subjects 
who  read  any  1  of  the  h   "catatonic"  messages  expressed  more 
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favorable  attitudes  than  those  vho  read  only  a  "control" 
message.  The  2  false  "catatonic"  messages  were  as  effective 
as.  the  2  plausible  "catatonic"  messages.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  existing  false  "beliefs  sometimes  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  reducing  feelings  of  "threat." 

28.  Osgood,  C.  E.  and  P.  H.  Tanneribaum,  The  principle  of  congruity 
in  the  prediction  of  attitude.  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  62, 
No.  1,  pp.  1+2-55.  Jan.  1955. 

29.  Raven,  B.  H.,  Social  influence  on  opinions  and  the  communication 
of  related  content,  Jotirnal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology, 
Vol.  58,  No.  1,  pp.  119-128.  Jan.  1959. 

The  piirposes  of  this  study  were:   (l)  To  determine  the 
effects  of  group  pressures  on  opinion,  where  opinion  was  to 
remain  private  and  (2)  to  detennine  how  the  pressures  of  group 
influences,  on  content  related  to  the  opinion,  both  as 
perceived  and  as  communicated,  would  be  increased  where  there 
was  possibility  of  rejection  for  nonconformity. 

Subjects  were  asked  to  read  a  delinquency  case  study, 
then  under  various  public  and  private  conditions,  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Opinions  were  expressed  in 
several  different  ways. 

On  the  basis  of  tiie  evidence  gathered  from  this  study 
and  evidence  from  other  studies,  a  theory  of  social  influence 
on  opinion  was  suggested. 

30.  I^osenbaum,  M.  E.  and  I.  M.  Zimmerman,  The  effect  of  external 
:  commitment  on  response  to  an  attempt  to  change  opinion. 

Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  pp.  2^7-25^. 
Summer  1959. 

The  purpose  was  to  explore  a  modification  and  an  extension 
of  the  procedure  associated  with  the  self-commitment  experiment. 
Self- commitment  experimetits  are  discussed  in  which  subjects 
publicly  present  a  judgment  or  an  opinion  producing  the  self- 
commitment.  In  this  study,  interest  was  directed  to  the 
possibility  that  if  an  external  source  attributes  to  an 
individual  a  particular  oipiinion,  effects  similar  to  those 
produced  by  self- commitment  will  occur  (external  commitment). 
External  commitments  which  were  congruent  and  incongruent  with 
the  subject's  opinion  were  used  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
congruent  external  commitment  would  lead  to  resistence  to 
change,  and  incongruent  external  commitment  would 
facilitate  change. 

It  was  found  that  congruent  external  commitment 
apparently  functions  in  the  same  manner  as  self  commitment. 
Incongruent  external  commitment  did  not  produce  the  hypothesized 
facilitation  effect.  An  explanation  of  this  is  given. 
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31.  Scott,  W.  A.,  Attitude  change  "by  response  reinforcement: 
replication  and  extension,  Sociometry,  Vol.  22,  No.  h,   pp. 
328-335.  Dec.  1959. 

32.  Scott,  W.  A.,  Cognitive  consistency,  response  reinforcement, 
and  attitude  change,  Sociometry,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  219-229- 
Sept.  1959. 

33.  Weiss,  W. ,  The  relationship  betveen  judgments  of  a  communicators 
position  and  extent  of  opinion  change.  Journal  of  Abnormal 

and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  56,  No.  3,  pp.  380-38i+.  May  19 58. 

3^.  Wells,  W.  D. ,  The  expressive  value  of  institutions,  products, 
and  brands,  American  Psychologist,  Vol.  ik,   p.  ^4-26.  1959- 

Two  kinds  of  consiamer  values  were  discussed:  "functional" 
values  and  "expressive"  values.  Two  objective  methods  for 
measuring  expressive  values  were  described  and  results  of 
several  studies  in  this  area  were  reported  to  illustrate 
the  methods. 

Special  problems  encountered  in  this  area  are  described, 
and  the  role  of  expressive  values  in  consumer  choice  is 
discussed. 

35-  ,   We  learn  what  we  like.  Search,  Vol.  k,   No.  k, 

Apr.  1958. 

•  * 

An  examination  of  studies  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
attitudes  on  learning  and  remembering.  It  is  shown  by 
several  of  the  studies  reviewed  that  when  a  communication 
is  congruent  with  one's  attitude,  there  is  not  only  an 
increment  in  amount  of  learning,  but  also  in  rate  of  learning 
and  amount  of  retention.  However,  motivational  determinants 
may  effect  amoimt  and  rate  of  learning,  and  increments  may 
result  even  when  the  communication  conflicts  with  attitude 
if  an  individual  is  sufficiently  motivated  to  learn. 

2.  Projective  Techniques 

1.  Brownell,  M.  H.  and  A.  E.  Goss,  Stimulus- response  analysis 
inferences  from  projective  test  behavior,  Journal  of  ; 
Personality,  Vol.  25,  pp.  525-538.  1956.  - 

2.  Farberown,  N.  L. ,  Validity  and  methodology  in  projective 
techniques,  Journal  of  Projective  Techniques,  Vol.  23,  No.  3, 
pp.  282-286.  Sept.  1959. 

3.  Fiske,  D.  W.,  Variability  of  responses  and  the  stability  of 
scores  and  interpretations  of  projective  protocols.  Journal 
of  Projective  Techniques,  Vol.  23,  No.  3,  pp.  263-26?. 
Sept.  1959. 
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k.     Gilbert,  A.,  Self-validation  in  projective  testing,  Joiirnal 
of  Psychology,  Vol.  U6,  Second  Half,  pp.  203-209.  Oct."  1958. 

Presents  the  principle  of  "projective  cross-examination" 
as  applied  to  sentence  completion.  When  a  subject  assiomes 
fictitious,  varying,  preferably  contrasting,  roles  on  which 
sentence  openings  have  "been  patterned,  his  differential 
responses  reveal  which  of  the  contrasting  roles  are  preferred. 
Comparing  and  contrasting  such  differential  role-hehavior  is 
"cross-examination."  The  technique  has  been  designed  as  an 
independent  projective  instrument  for  appraising  single 
variables  or  comprehensive  sets  of  variables  of  the  personality. 
It  can  also  be  utilized  for  the  validation  and  refihemeht  of 
direct  personality  tests  and  personality  inventories. 

5.  Goss,  A.  E.  and  M.  H.  Brownell,  Stimulus-response  conqepts 
and  principles  applied  to  projective  test  behavior.  Journal  of 
Personality,  Vol.  25,  pp.  505-523-  1956. 

6.  Kay,  H.,  A  new  approach  to  projective  testing  in  survey 
research.  (AI-26) 

7.  Korner,  A.  F.,  Limitations  of  projective  techniques:  apparent 
and  real,  Journal  of  Projective  Techniques,  Vol.  20,  No.  1, 
pp.  k2'k7.     Mar.  I956. 

8.  Lindzey,  G.,  On  the  classification  of  projective  techniques. 
Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  56,  Wo.  2,  pp.  I58-I68.  1959- 

A  comprehensive  examination  and  classification  of 
projective  techniques.  Compares  them  as  to  the  mode  of 
response,  the  .stimulus  attributes,  the  manner  of  interpretation, 
the  purpose  of  the  test,  the  method  of  administration  and  the 
method  of  construction. 

9.  Little,  K.  B.,  Problems  in  the  validity  of  projective  techniquec. 
Journal  of  Projective  Techniques,  Vol.  23,  No.  3,  PP.  287-290. 
Sept.  1959. 

10.  Meehl,  P.  E.,  Structured  and  projective  tests:  some  conmon 
problems  in  validation,  .Journal  of  Projective  Techniques, 
Vol.  23,  No.  3,   pp.  268-272.  Sept.  1959. 

11.  Warshaw,  L. ,  An  addend'um  to  concepts  on  the  limitations  of 
projective  testing,  Psychological  Newsletter,  Vol.  7>  No.  1, 
pp.  13-15.  Sept. -Oct.  1955. 

12.  Warshaw,  L. ,  Concepts  on  the  limitations  of  projective  testing. 
Psychological  Newsletter,  Vol.  6,  pp.  52-5^-  1955. 

13.  Zober,  M. ,  Soce  projective  techniques  applied  to  marketing 
research.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  20,  No.  3,   PP.  262-268. 
Jan.  1956. 
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Two  projective  techniques  (T.A.T.  and  Picture  Frustration) 
as  they  are  used  in  the  clinical  setting  are  described  and 
■  their  use  related  to  marketing  research.  Procedures  for 
design  of  the  pictures,  pretesting,  sampling,  tabulation  and 
analysis  are  discussed.  Three  case  histories  are  presented 
for  illustrative  purposes  in  3  different  areas  of  business; 
a  grocery  store,  a  milk  company  and  for  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

Concludes  that  the  procedure  yields  results  which, 
although  some  biases  might  be  involved,  are  valid  and  often 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  other  techniques  in  market 
research. 

3.  Motivation  and  "MR" 

1.  Bayton,  J.  A.,  Motivation,  cognition,  learning — basic  factors 
in  consumer  behavior,  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  22,  No.  3, 
pp.  282-289.  Jan.  1958. 

Discusses  consumer  behavior  in  relation  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive application  of  psychological  theory.  Human  behavior 
is  grouped  into  3  categories — motivation,  cognition 
and  learning--all  3  being  pertinent  to  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  consumer  behavior.  Each  category  is 
discussed,  pointing  out  how  certain  aspects  of  the  category 
relate  to  particular  problems  of  consiomer  behavior.  How 
consideration  of  these  aspects  must  enter  into  the  research 
answer  to  any  problems  in  marketing  of  cons\imer  goods  is 
also  discussed. 

2.  Bell,  H.  v..  Motivation  research  can  be  a  useful  added  tool. 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  50,  No.  2^7  p.  I8.  Nov.  22,  1957. 

3.  Bell,  H.  v..  Motivation  research  can  fill  the  gaps  ih 
statistical  studies,  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  50,  No.  25, 
p.  26.  Dec.  6,  1957. 

k.     Black,  P.,  Two  "why's"  in  the  market  place.  Journal  of 
Marketing,  Vol.  21,  No.  2,  pp.  163-170.  Oct.  1956.  ''  , 

Outlines  "the  root  of  contention"  that  causes  friction 
between  the  market  and  motivation  researchers.  It  attempts 
to  point  out  the  way  in  which  each  of  the  disputants  regards 
his  own  position  and  thus  helps  to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding 
between  them. 

5.  Britt,  S.  H.,  Four  hazards  of  motivation  research:  how  to 

avoid  them.  Printers'  Ink,  Vol.  251,  No.  11,  p.  UO.  June  17,  1955- 

The  h   hazards  are:   (l)  That  the  term  "motivation"  may 
mislead.  It  is  not  the  only  research  technique  which  is  used 
for  assessing  motives  but  is  a  single  approach  to  the  problem. 
(2)  That  motivation  research  may  be  viewed  as  a  panacea  whereas 
many  times  it  only  gives  clues  to  areas  in  which  more 
formalized  techniques  should  be  used.   (3)  Not  all  techniques 
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are  reliable,  (k)   Little  more  than  face  validity  exists  for 
motivation  research  techniques. 

6.  Cheskin,  L.,  Twelve  years  of  ijnconscious  level  testing. 
(Bl-lU) . 

7.  Cheskin,  L. ,  What  data  does  \mconscious  level  testing  reveal, 
,  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  50,  No.  15,  p.  30.  July  19,  1957- 

8.  Dichter,  E.,  What  are  the  real  reasons  people  buy  today.  Sales 
Management,  Vol.  7k,   No.  3,  p.  36,  Feb.  1,  1955. 

After  making  several  general  statements  about  how 
motivation  research  pan  help  industry,  k  major  shifts  in 
our  thinking  which  have  strongly  affected  o\ir  buying  habits 
■  are  described  and  discussed  along  with  the  effect  and  uses  of 
these  major  shifts.  Examples  from  specific  companies  are  used. 

This  is  part  1  of  the  article.  The  next  part  is  in 
Vol.  'Jh,  No.  k,  p.  U6  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  major 
thinking  shifts. 

;9.  Dichter,  E.,  What  can  make  people  buy  in  1957,  Sales  Management, 
Vol.  77,  No.  11,  pp.  59-6U.  Nov.  10,  1956. 

The  thesis  in  this  paper  is  that  the  buying  patterns  of 
1957  will  be  determined  by  the  changing  cultural  atmosphere 
of  the  U.S.  Six  fundamental  things  were  discussed  as  things 
an  average  American  wants  to  "buy"  today:  (l)  the  consumer 
wants  fundamentals;  (2)  iDetter  taste;  (3)  new  sensuous 
.  experience;  (k)   culture;  (5)  to  enjoy  life  and  (6)  the 
cons\amer  is  searching  for  new  frontiers. 

Also  discussed  were:   (l)  morality  and  sales;  (2)  luxury 
purchases;  (3)  convenience  purchases;  (U)  necessity  purchases 
and  (5)  today's  woman  as  a  consumer.  Under  the  last  point,  he 
lists  and  discusses  the  basic  satisfactions  a  woman  expects 
to  receive  from  shopping  and  buying. 

10.  Dodd,  S.  C,  Conditions  for  motivating  men:  comprehensive 
and  testable  models  for  predicting  behavior.  (a8-2U) 

11.  Gardner,  A.  R.,  Motivation  research:  what's  in  it  for  you? 
Product  Engineering,  Vol.  29,  No.  2,  pp.  38-39.  Jan.  I3,  I958. 

A  general  look  at  the  concepts  of  motivation  research  with 
examples  from  motivation  research  writings. 

12.  Gregson,  R.  A.  M. ,  The  utility  of  consumer  motivation  research. 
Occupational  Psychology,  Vol.  33,  No.  2,  pp.  111-126.  1959. 

A  general  article  on  motivation  research  and  marketing 
research.  Discusses  many  of  the  problem  areas  of  both  the 
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methodolog/  and,  more  importantly,  the  concepts  of  consumer 
buying  in  general.  Suggests  that  any  method  of  market 
research  is  at  "best  a  guide,  and  the  techniques  should  be  used 
in  batteries  to  overcome  the  shortcomings  of  each  individual 
technique.   It  also  contrasts  the  American  and  the  English 
models  of  motivation  research. 

13.  Hadley,  H.  D. ,  What  is  the  true  function  of  motivation  research? 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  1+8,  No.  23,  p.  U8.  July  8,  1955. 

Compares  "Motivation  Research"  with  "question  and  answer 
research"  on  9  points:  number  of  interviewers,  ssDection  of 
respr^n.lents,  the  ixiterviewer? ,  sched'ole  of  interviewii?g^ 
questionnaire  format,  questionnaire  scope,  the  a.nrxlysis,  the 
resioltg  and  the  costs.  His  ecroparison  is  somewhat  biased  in 
favor  of  motivation  research.   vSee  Roshwald's  aruicle,  ^ame 
title,  Vol.  kQ,   Ko.  28,  p.  1+8,  Sept.  I6,  1955,  for  a  rebuttal 
to  mar^y  of  the  comparisons . ) 

II+.  Hoyt,  E.  E. ,  Concumers'  motivation  i^e considered.  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  Vol.  k8,   No.  9,  pp.  68I-68I+.  Nov.  I956. 

Four  trends  indicate  that  Veblen's  concepts  of  conspicuous 
consumption  and  pecuniary  emulation  are  not  the  motivating 
factors  in  consumer  purchasing  that  they  were  when  Veblen 
formulated  the  concepts.  These  trends  are:   (l)  the  trend 
toward  simplicity--hotlessness,  paper  utensils,  one-dish 
meals,  etc.;  (2)  inconspicuous  consumption,  i.e.,  the  trend 
in  feeling  that  exceeding  onefe  neighbors  conspicuously  is 
bad  form;  (3)  emphasis  on  special  areas  of  consumption  for 
each  individual  depending  on  his  own  situation,  interests  and 
experience  and  (h)   the  rising  birth  rate. 

15.  Hoobler,  S.  Q. ,  Consider  motivations  and  knowledge  as  they 
affect  extension  marketing  programs,  ABS,  Association  of 
Southern  Agricultural  Workers — Proceedings,  p.  201.   1959« 

Presents  results  of  a  study  done  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
to  test  methods  developed  for  obtaining  information  on  home- 
makers'  motivations  and  values,  level  of  marketing  knowledge 
and  marketing  informational  wants  and  needs. 

Findings  indicated  that  the  principle  homemaker  concerns 
in  meal  planning  and  grocery  shopping  are  some  aspect  of 
economic  need  and  nutritional  concern. 

16.  Kllpatrlck,  F.  P.,  New  methods  of  measuring  consumer  preferences 
and  motivation.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  39^  No.  5^ 

pp.  1313-1320.  Dec.  1957. 

Points  out  many  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  some  of 
the  new  methods  of  consumer  research;  particularly  the  wholesale 
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application  of  the  tools  of  the  clinical  psychologist.  The 
purpose  of  motivation  research  is  discussed,  and  sone  of  the 
procedures  used  (e.g.,  projective  techniques,  etc.)  are 
described  and  their  relationship  to  the  clinical  tools, from 
vhich  they  were  derived  explained.  The  Rorschach  T.A.T. , 
sentence  completion,  word  association  and  the  group  interview 
are  discussed.  In  so-called  "Motivation  Research,"  many 
make  claims  too  hroad  for  what  they  are  doing,  misuse  methods, 
misuse  standard  clinical  terms  and  make  use  of  unfamiliar 
Freudian  terminology  to  mystify  and  help  sell  their 
unsophisticated  wares.  How  the  new  methods  may  he 
advantageously  used  and  how  they  may  contribute  to 
consumer  behavior  research  is  pointed  out. 

Also  see  a  discussion  of  this  paper  by  M.  C.  Burk, 
p.  1320,  same  voliome. 

17.  Lazarsfeld,  P.  F. ,  Some  aspects  of  h\aman  motivation  in  relation 
to  distribution^  31st  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution, 

p.  61.  1959. 

Presents  and  illustrates  the  main  ways  in  which  motiva- 
tion can  be  studied  and  shows  how  the  various  techniques  are 
interrelated.  Six  ways  are  listed  and  illustrated: 

(1)  Consumer  motivation  studied  from  completely  objective 
data,  without  the  question  "why"  ever  being  raised.  (2) 
People,  rather  than  being  classified  by  conventional  demo- 
graphic characteristics  such  as  age  and  economic  status, 
are  classified  by  more  subtle  personality  traits.  To  say 
that  a  person  has  a  certain  trait  usually  means  that  he  is 
motivated  by  characteristic  preferences.  (3)  Classification 
of  the  pattern  along  which  a  purchase  is  being  made  or  the 
pattern  of  hesitation  in  connection  with  a  purchase,  (i^) 
Rather  than  classification  of  the  pattern  of  purchases,  the 
singling  out  of  some  of  the  determinants  which  play  a 
decisive  role  in  the  purchase.  (5)  Consumers  are  asked 
about  many  aspects  of  their  purchase,  and  the  analysis  combines 
all  the  information  into  a  broader  picture.   (6)  This  last 
type  is  not  directed  to  specific  pvirchases.  Rather,  it  deals 
with  the  way  a  product  could  fit  into  the  general  psychological 
make-up  of  people  (i.e.,  projective  techniques  most  character- 
istic of  this  method). 

18.  Martineau,  P.,  It's  time  to  research  the  consumer,  Harvard 
Business  Review,  Vol.  33,  No.  h,   pp.  ^5-5^^.  July-Aug.  1955' 

19.  Politz,  A.,  "Motivation  Research"  from  a  research  viewpoint. 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Vol.  20,  No.  U,  pp.  663-673- 
Winter  1956-57- 

Describes  the  problems  of  consumer  behavior  research  and 
presents  views  on  the  function  of  "Motivation  Research" 
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within  the  research  framework.  The  use  of  clinical  techniques, 
outside  the  clinic,  pose  some  problems  which  the  clinician  does 
not  contend  with,  "(l)  ...A  consxuner  researcher  has  to  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  forces  of  low  intensity.  A 
clinician,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dealing  with  forces  so 
powerful  that  they  create  mental  illness  in  a  person.   (2)  A 
<*onsumer  researcher  has  to  discover  forces  which  so  many 
consumers  have  in  common  that  the  marketer  can,  with  one 
action,  appeal  to  the  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
clinician  must  interest  himself  with  the  set  of  forces  which 
might  make  his  patient  different  from  all  other  people  in  the 
world.  (3)  The  low  intensity  of  the  forces  operating  in  the 
consumer  field  makes  it  necessary  to  develop  refined  statistical 
instmments  before  the  forces  can  be  discovered.  The  fact  that 
clinical  therapy  is  applied  to  an  individual  makes  the 
apjilication  of  such  a  statistical  instrument  unnecessary." 

,.   "Motivation  Research"  plays  a  pre-research  role  in 
consumer  research,  it  is  hypothesis  hunting  not  hypothesis 
testing,  i.e.,  it  may  generate  hypothesis  for  more  empirical 
study  within  an  experimental  design. 

20.  Politz,  A.,  What  is  constamer  motivation  research?— an 
appraisal,  27th  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution,  p.  55* 
1955. 

Seeks  to  clear  up  some  of  the  popular  misconceptions 
siorrounding  the  meaning  and  functions  of  motivation  research, 
which  have  led,  in  part,  to  its  popularity.  The  techniques  of 
motivation  research  and  the  basis  for  its  use  in  terms  of 
these  misconceirtions  are  discussed.  The  paper  is  presented 
in  term®  of  how  motivation  research  has  affected  marketing. 

21.  Rothwell,  N.  D. ,  Motivation  reseai-ch  revisited,  Jotiraal  of 
Marketing,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  150-15^^.  Oct.  1955. 

Examines  projective  techniques  which  are  such  an  integral 
part  of  the  motivation  researcher  approach.  Some  of  the  dangers 
and  fallacies  associated  with  projective  techniques  are 
presented.  The  major  problem  is:  Will  imderlying  drives  on 
motivations  be  transformed  into  action  or  are  they  substitutes 
for  action?  In  market  research  terms,  will  the  "need"  lead 
the  individxial  to  buy  your  product?  A  second  problem  results 
from  the  fact  that  projective  techniques  are  affected  by 
momentary  irnpulses  and  moods,  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
test  situation  and  the  individual  who  administers  the  test 
and  by  the  interpretation  of  the  analyst.  A  third  draw-back 
is  that  most  of  these  techniques  have  little  normative  data. 
Also,  there  is  evidence  that  many  responses  to  projective 
techniques  are  often  stereotyped  or  in  line  with  "typical" 
behavior  as  the  individual  perceives  it. 
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Any  doubts  about  projective  techniques  in  the. clinical 
setting  are  further  extended  when  their  applications  in 
motivation  research  are  considered. 

Also  considered  is  the  use  of  the  long  narrative  interview. 
The  basic  issue  is:  Though  a  person  may  say  why  he  "behaves  in 
such  a  manner,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sure  this  is  actually 
why  he  behaved  that  way. 

Suggestions  are  incliided  for  overcoming  the  difference 
in  peoples'  answers  to  questions  and  their  behavior.  One 
method  is  simply  to  keep  collecting  data  and  observing 
behavior  to  determine  the  relationships  "between  reported  and 
actual  behavior.  Also  market  research  would  perhaps  be  better 
off  if  it  moved  into  the  clinical  or  experimental  psychology 
laboratory  and  if  more  time  were  spent  on  scientific  method 
and  research  design. 

22.  Rumrill,  C.  L. ,  When  an  agency  man  looks  at  motivation  research, 
Printers'  Ink,  Vol.  250,  No.  5,  PP.  33-3^-  Feb.  U,  1955- 

A  general  look  at  the  various  social  sciences  and  their 
possible  applications  in  advertising  and  as  research  tools. 

23.  Southworth,  H.  M.,  Implications  of  changing  patterns  of 
consumption,  preference,  and  motivation.  (Elb-20) 

2k.     Strong,  L.,  Motivation  research--what's  in  it  for  you? 
Dunns  Review  and  Modern  Industry,  Vol.  69,  No.  h,   p.  52. 
Fel5.  1957. 

A  general  review  of  how  manufacturers  have  used 
motivation  research  in  reaching  their  sales  oTojectives. 
Describes  some  of  the  work  carriied  out  and  considers  some  of 
the  techniques  utilized.  A  good  introductory  article  to  the 
field  of  motivation  research. 

25.  ,  What  about  motivation  research?  Agrisearch, 

Vol.  3,  No.  12,  Dec.  1957- 

A  general  examination  of  the  concepts,  methodological 
techniques  and  some  of  the  research  projects  which  are 
classed  as  motivation  research.  The  techniques  discussed 
are:  the  depth  interview;  the  open-ended  questionnaire;  the 
behavior  study;  group  interviewing;  word  association; 
cartoon  tests  and  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test. 

26.  ,  You  can't  escape  MR,  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  51, 

No.  1,  pp.  20-36.  Jan.  3,  1958. 

A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  purposes,  uses  and 
procedures  of  motivation  research. 
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k.     Innovation  and  Diffusion 

1.  Beal,  G.  M.  and  J.  M.  Bohlen,  The  diffusion  process, 
Aglrictiltural  Extension  Services,  Iowa  State  College,  Special 

'   Report  No.  l8.  Mar.  1957- 

A  discussion  of  the  5  stages  in  the  diffusion  process 
and  the  differences  in  soiirces  of  information  at  the  various 
stages.  A  table  is  given  showing  this  information.  There 
is  also  a  discussion  of  the  differences  in  complexity  of 
practices  as  they  affect  speed  of  adoption.  An  important 
part  of  the  paper  is  concerned  with  various  characteristics  of 
individuals  who  are  "innovators,"  "early  adopters,"  etc. 

2.  Coleman,  A.  L.,  Social  forces  affecting  the  adoption  of  new 
marketing  practices,  ABS,  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers — Proceedings,  p.  201.  1957- 

Discusses  social  factors  in  the  adoption  of  practices 
at  the  producer  and  consumer  end  of  the  agricultural  marketing 
process. 

Lists  10  aspects  of  agricultural  marketing  which  a 
committee  of  rural  sociologists  felt  co\ild  he  contributed 
to  by  sociological  research.  Discusses  motivation  and  social 
change  as  common  threads  iinplicit  in  most  of  the  10  aspects 
listed;  Also  suMnarizes  some  research  results  on  k   aspects 
of  diffusion  practices  and  suggests  the  applications  to 
marketing  research. 

3-  Coleman.,-  J.,  E.  Kat2'  and  H.  Menzel,  The  diffusion  of  an 
■  innovation  among  physicians,  Sociometry,  Vol.  20,  No.  h, 
pp.  253-270.  Dec.  1957. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  social  processes  which 
intervened  between  the  trial  of  a  new  drug  by  a  few  physicians 
and  its  widespread  use  within  the  poptilation  studied.  The 
emphasis  is  upon  the  effectiveness  of  networks  of  inter- 
personal relations, at  each  stage  of  the  diffusion  process. 
Also  of  considerable  interest  is  the  methodology  of  the  study. 

k.     Dickins,  D.,  New  dishes  tried  by  small  town  homemakers  in 

I95U  as  compared  with  19^3>  Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  21,  No.  3^, 
pp.  295-297-  Sept. -Dec.  1956. 

5.  DiVesta,  F.  J.,  Effects  of  confidence  and  motivation  on 

susceptibility  to  informational  social  influence.  Journal  of 
Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  59,  No.  2,  pp.  20i<-209. 
Sept.  1959. 

In  this  study, "  examined  was  the  general  hypothesis 
"...that  the  individual's  acceptance  of  the  judgrents  of 
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others  varies  as  a  functipn  of ,:.  .  (a)  the  relative  confidence 
he  has  in  his  own  judgment  .and  (13)  his  motivational  orienta- 
■'•■"tion  toward  the  task  with  which  he  is  confronted."  It  was 
assumed  that  these  variables  are  particularly  relevant  in 
the  modification  of  informational  social  influence. 

Concerning  degree  of  conformity  to  opinions  of  others, 
it  was  found  that  it  (l)  increased  as  the,  subjective  probability 
that  a  subject  was  receiving  information  from  others  increased 
-   and  (2)  decreased  as  the  frequency  of  erroneous  judgnents  (of  a 
stimulus  statement)  made  by  the  majority  of  the  subjects 
increased.  Motivational  effects  were  induced  by  instructing 
subjects  that  their  performance  on  the  task  was  a  reflection 
on  their  intelligence.  This  resulted  in  an  influence  to 
decrease  the  number  of  yielding  or  conforming  errors. 
•  Favorable  evaluation  of  a  subject's  performance  under  this 
informational  influence  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  level 
of  independence,  while  unfavorable  evaluation  resxilted  in 
an  increase  in  yielding  tendencies  on  conformity. 

6.  Grahm,  S.,  Class  and  conservatism  in  the  adoption  of 
innovations,  Human  Relations,  Vol.  9,  No.  1,  pp.  91-99- 
Feb.  1956. 

Examined  the  association  between  conservatism  in  accepting 
innovations  and  social  Class  affiliation  as  it  existed  in 
the  adoption  of  5  new  items  of  different  types.  The  amount  of 
contact  between  innovations  and  potential  accepters  was  crucial 
in  determining  degree  of  acceptance .  The  extent  to  which 
innovational  characteristics  and  the  culture  of  the  receiving 
group  were  compatible  was  equally  as  important.  It  was  also 
found  that  as  each  innovation  is  unique,  each  is  compatible  in 
different  degrees  with  the  culture  of  a  given  group,  and 
therefore  each  is  accepted  in  different  degrees  within  the 
culture  of  a  given  group.  No  single  class  in  the  sample 
displayed  conseirvatism  in  reacting  to  all  5  innovations.  It 
was  concluded  that  "...the  relation  between  class  and  conservatism 
is  nnich  more  complex  than  traditionally  supposed." 

7.  Katz,  E.,  The  two-step  flow  of  communication:  an  up-to-date 
on  an  hypothesis.  (Bl-33) 

8.  Klapper,  J.  T.,  VJhat  we  know  about  the  effects  of  mass 
coinmunication:  the  brink  of  hope.  (Bl-3^) 

9.  North  Central  Rural  Sociology  Committee,  Bibliography  of 
research  on:  social  factor's  in  the  adoption  of  farm 
practices.  North  Central  Regional  Publication  No.  1. 
Apr.  1956. 

Bibliography  relevant  to  the  diffusion  of  new  farm 
practices . 
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10.  ___,  How  farm  people  accept  new  ideas,  Agricultural 

Extension  Service,  Iowa  State  College,  Special  Repoft  No.  15. 
Nov.  1955. 

Discusses  acceptance  in  terms  of  7  stages i  Awareness, 
interest,  evaluation,  trial  and  adoption.  These  5  stages  in 
the  diffusion  process  are  discussed  as  to  what  tj/pee  of 
communications  are  utilized.  Types  of  changes  involved, 
personal  and  social  chfiracteriBtlcs  ajad  setjuence  of  influences 
are  also  considered. 

11. ^,  The  opinion  leader.  Search,  Vol.  h,   No.  8. 

Aug.  195a. 

A  review  of  some  research  concerning  what  is  known  about 
who  the  opinion  leader  is,  what  he  is  like  and  how  he  might  be 
identified.  Studies  are  presented  concerning  detection  of 
opinion  leaders,  different  types  of  leaders  and  differentiation 
of  opinion  leaders  from  opinion  followers.  Also  discussed 
is  the  influence  of  opinion  leaders. 

5.  Decision  Making 

1.  Adams,  E.  and  R.  Fagot,  A  model  of  riskless  choice.  Behavioral 
Science,  Vol.  h,   No.  1,  p.  1.  Jan.  1959. 

2.  Brehm,  J.  W.^  Postdecislon  changes  in  the  desirability  of 
alternatives.  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology, 
Vol.  52,  No.  3,  PP.-38»4^389.  May  1956. 

This  stiidy  was  designed  to  examine,  some  of  the  consequences 
of  making  a  decision.  Festinger's  "theory  of  cognitive 
dissonance"  was  used  as  a  basis  for  making  specific  predictions. 
According  to  Festingerte  theory,  when  a  person  chooses  1  of  2 
alternatives,  all  of  the  itemis  of  information  which  favor  the 
unchosen  alternative  will  be  cognitively  dissonant.  A  state 
of  dissonance  and  pressure  to  reduce  it  is  then  created. 
Examination  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  dissonance  may  be 
reduced  was  limited  to  tendencies  to  re-evaluate  the  choice 
alternatives  after  the  decision., 

Female  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  each  of  8  articles 
on  desirability,  choose  between  2  of  them  and  then  rate 
each  of  the  articles  again.  In  addition,  some  subjects 
were  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  information  about 
the  choice  alternatives  after  the  choice  was  made. 

The  prediction  (l)  that  choosing  between  alternatives  would 
create  dissonance  and  attempt  to  reduce  it  by  making  the 
chosen  alternative  more  desirable  and  the  unchosen  alternative 
less  desirable  and  (2)  that  dissonance  and  consequent  attempts 
to  reduce  it  would  be  greater  the  more  nearly  the  choice 
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alternatives  approached  equality,  received  support.  There 
was  not  clear  support  for  the  prediction  that  exposure  to  new 
infonnation  containing  at  least  some  consonant  elements  would 
facilitate  reducing  cognitive  dissonance.  Some  of  the  data 
consistent  with  "dissonance  theory"  were  foiuid  not  to  he 
.  consistent  with  traditional  "conflict  theory." 

3«  Christopoulos ,  G. ,  What  makes  people  "buy?  Management  Review, 
Vol.  U8,  No.  9,  p.  5.  Sept.  1959- 

Listed  as  "A  progress  report  on  motivation  research  today," 
is  a  general  article  giving  some  of  the  backgroimd  of  motiva- 
tion research  and  defining  it.  It  lists  and  briefly  explains 
most  of  the  widely  used  projective  technique.  Examples 
using  specific  companies  are  given  to  show  how  some  of  the 
motivation  research  people  go  ahout  their  tasks  and  what 
results  they  achieve.  There  is  a  section  on  criticisms  of 
motivation  research  and  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  motivation 
research  in  today's  marketing. 

k.  Cornish,  N.  W.,  What  influences  customer  choice  of  a  food 
store.  Journal  of  Retailing,  Vol.  3k,  No.  2,  pp.  90-100. 
Summer  1958. 

Presents  results  of  a  1956  telephone  survey  of  food 
store  patronage  in  Seattle,  Washington.  A  random  sample  of  565 
women  was  telephoned.  It  is  divided  into  3  sections: 
consumer  motives  and  satisfactions;  size  of  store  and  type  of 
service  and  ownership  type.  The  important  factors  found  to 
determine  patronage  are:  proximity,  prices,  quality  of  meats, 
"brand  and  size  assortment,  parking  facilities,  location  (other 
than  proximity),  quality  of  produce,  appearance,  personnel 
and  other  factors.  Patronage  and  motives  by  size  and  type  of 
store  and  ownership  type  are  presented.  Motives  are  also 
feonqpared  for  persons  spending  a  high  or  low  proportion  of 
their  income  in  food  stores  and  with  the  sex  of  the  household 
purchasing  agent  (including  man  and  woman  shopping  together). 

5v  fenkel,  W.  F.,  Influence  differentiation  in  family  decision 

making,  Sociolo©r  and  Social  Research,  Vol.  k2,   No.  1,  pp.  18-25. 
Sept. -Oct.  1957. 

6.  Paul,  T.  J.,  Is  it  really  impulse  buying?  Food  Business, 
Vol.  6,  No.  2,  p.  IT.  Feb.  1958. 

Examines  the  concept  of  "impulse  buying"  and  states  that 
the  research  figures  on  impulse  buying  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
A  large  percentage  of  those  purchases  which  have  been  termed 
'impulse"  purchases  would  more  properly  be  called  "reminder 
buying."  The  consumer  decision  to  purchase  was  actually  made 
when  her  supply  of  the  commodity  was  exhausted,  and  the 
physical  purchase  is  made  when  certain  cues  remind  her  of  the 
shortage.  These  cues  may  be  through  advertising,  store  displays, 
packaging  or  point-of- purchase  promotional  material. 
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7.  Sharp,  H.  sind  P.  Mott,  Consumer  decisions  in  the  metropolitan 
family,  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  21,  Wo.  2,  pp.  IU9-I56. 
Oct.  1956. 

Concerned  with  an  analysis  of  husband-wife  roles  in 
arriving  at  some  economic  decisions  which  are , frequently 
faced  by  the  metropolitan  family. 

The  data  obtained  are  from  an  area-probability  sample  of 
husband-wife  households  in  Detroit.  Wives  in  7^9  such 
households  were  interviewed. 

Little  evidence  was  fovmd  that  in  a  large  niamber  of 
greater  Detroit  families  1  or  the  other  spouse  makes  all  the 
decisions  in  the  areas  studied.  There  is  considerable 
variation  among  the  different  economic  choices  in  the  relative 
influence  of  either  spouse.  The  husbands  usually  select  which 
car  to  buy,  but  they  generally  do  not  make  the  final  decision 
on  food  expenditures.  In  selecting  a  new  home  and  deciding 
where  to  go  on  vacation,  married  couples  rely  on  consensus 
•  rather  thian  on  unilateral  decision  making.  . 

The  wife  does  not  completely  dominate  family  decisions 
.  with  respect  to  food  buying.  No  more  than  a  bare  majority  of 
wives  (5^  per  cent)  usually  buy  the  groceries  on  their  own. 
Only  infrequently  is  the  husband  primarily  responsible  for  the 
food  budget;  but  in  almost  one -half  of  the  households  he  had 
at  least  an  equal  share  in  decisions  related  to  grocery 
shopping.  This  pattern  of  decision  making  in  regard  to  food 
holds  at  every  income  level. 

8.  Simon,  H.  A.,  A  behavioral  model  of  rational  choice,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  69,  No.  1,  pp.  99-118.  Feb.  1955. 

9.  Simon,  H.  A.,  Theories  of  decision  making  in  economics  and 
behavioral  science,  The  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  1+9, 
No.  3,  pp.  253-283.  June  1959 • 

10.  Wolff,  J.,  What  makes  women  buy?  Sales  Management,  Vol.  80, 
No.  5,  p.  67.  Mar.  7,  1958. 

"In  applying  the  needs  and  desires  of  today's  women, 
it  should  be  taken  into  account  that  women  feel  certain 
wants  more  strongly  than  others  and  satisfy  most  drives 
differently  than  men."  Within  this  frame  of  reference  9  needs 
of  today's  women  are  presented,  upon  which  advertising, 
packaging,  etc.,  can  be  based  in  order  to  create  more  sales 
to  women. 

11.  Wolgast,  E.  H.,  Do  husbands  or  wives  make  the  purchasing 
decisions?  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  pp.  I5I-I58. 
Oct.  1958. 
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Considers  3  questions  concerning  the  roles  of  husbands 
and  wives:   (l)  How  do  husbands  and  wives  describe  their 
respective  roles  in  some  of  the  major  kinds  of  economic 
decision  making?  (2)  Do  the  wishes  and  buying  plans  expressed 
by  husbands  show  any  differences  from  those  expressed  by 
vivesj  and  if  so,  what  kinds  of  differences?  (3)  Are  there 
any  differences  in  the  rate  of  fulfillment  of  buying  plans 
expressed  by  husbands  and  wives? 

12.  Yudkin,  J.,  Man's  choice  of  food.  The  Lancet,  Vol.  270, 
pp.  ek^-SkS.     May  12,  I956. 

A  general  examination  of  the  physical,  social  and 
physiological  factors  affecting  the  choice  of  foods.  These 
factors  are:  (l)  pl:^sical- -geography,  season,  economics  and 
others,  such  as  food  technology;  (2)  social- -religion  and  social 
custom,  social  class,,  education  in  nutrition  and  hygiene, 
advertising  and  others,  such  as  status  and  convenience; 
(3)  physiological- -heredity,  allergy,  therapeutic  diets, 
acceptability  and  nutritional  need. 

^3« ,  Family  buying  decisions:  who  makes  them,  who 

influences  them.  Printers'  Ink,  Vol.  26h,   Wo.  12,  pp.  21-29. 
Sept.  19,  1958. 

Con^osed  of  abstracts  of  papers  presented  at  the 
Consumer  Behavior,  Inc.  fotirth  conference.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was  household  decision  making.  The  papers 
presented  came  up  with  k   rather  general  conclusions:  (l) 
Influences  inside  the  family  have  increasing  power  over  the 
husband's  purchases — even  his  clothes  and  the  family  car.. 
(2)  Upper  and  lower  classes  show  the  least  cooperation 
between  husband  and  wife  in  buying  decisions.  Middle  class 
families  show  greatest  cooperation.  (3)  As  children  and 
relatives  in  a  family  increase,  so  does  the  number  of  view- 
points influencing  its  purchases --but  different  types  of 
families  behave  in  different  ways,  (h)   Husband-wife  decisions 
Should  be  the  focal  point  of  advertising  to  the  family.  Both 
take  part  in  buying  the  product. 


lU. 


.  When  a  woman  shops,  what's  on  her  mind.  Printers' 
Ink,  Vol.  251^,  No.  3,  p.  25.  Jan.  20,  1956. 

Based  on  interviews  with  a  shoppers'  panel  of  61 
Philadelphia  women.  Each  woman  was  interviewed  for  a  total  of 
from  10  to  15  hours  over  a  10-week  period.  The  study  was  aimed 
at  finding  some  answers  about:  why  and  how  she  shops;  the 
influence  of  friends,  neighbors,  and  husband  on  purchasing; 
who  makes  the  buying  decisions  on  what  items;  what  part 
national  brand  advertising  plays  and  how  it  can  be  more 
influential. 

The  findings  are  presented  generally  sind  nothing  is  said 
about  methodology,  validation,  etc. 
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6.  General 

1.  Balshem,  W.,  Yaor   real  cue  is  "buyer  behavior.  Food  Engineering, 
Vol.  31,  No.  k,   pp.  68-69.  Apr.  1959. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  factors  other  than  the  "rational" 
ones  ojften  have  the  greatest  effect  in  de  -rmining  what  the 
shopper  will  buy.  Two  studies  are  cited  '.  silch  illustrate 
that  factors  such  as  economy  and  quality  may  not  have  the 
effect  on  consuBoer  behavior  that  many  people  think. 

In  the  first  study,  2  products  were  compared.  Brand  A 
was  offered  in  3-o^Jiice  size,  was  priced  at  29  cents  and  was 
in  a  container  of  3-lA  "by  2-lA  inches.  Brand  B  was  offered 
in  a  3- ounce  size,  priced  at  29  cents  but  of  3  by  2  inches 
dimension  and  a  5-ounce  size,  priced  at  39  cents  and  of  3-I/8 
by  2-1/8  inches  size.  In  a  survey  of  shoppers  78  per  cent 
picked  A,  when  the  3-ounce  packages  were  compared.  When  the 
A  brand  and  the  5-ounce  B  brand  were  compared  hk   per  cent 
still  picked  A  even  though  B  was  the  more  economical.  Each 
package  contained  the  weight  of  contents  and  the  price,  and 
in  recall,  75  per  cent  of  the  respondents  correctly  named  these 
2  factors.  It  was  concluded  that  container  size  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  rational  fact  that  B  brand  in  5-O'unce 
size  package  is  the  better  buy. 

In  the  second  study,  when  5  samples  of  a  proposed  new 
product  were  developed  with  the  "quality"  of  ingredients 
lessened  in  each  1,  the  sample  with  poorest  quality  was 
consistently  picked  as  a  preference  by  the  respondents. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  using  highest  quality  ingredients, 
even  if  thoroughly  advertised^  may  not  have  any  effect  liuleas 
the  over-all  taste  is  preferred  by  tha  -consTJmer. 

2.  Bennett,  E.  M. ,  Empirical  aspects  of  polydiagnostic  t-esearch. 
(A8-8) 

3.  Bennett,  E.  M.,  The  polydiagnostic  method:  a  technique  for 
multi-variate  social  and  clinical  research.  (a8^6) 

h.     Bennett,  E.  M. ,  L.  R.  Cohen  and  D.  Kemler,  Preliminary 
standardization  of  the  polydiagnostic  index.  (a8-7) 

5.  Bilkey,  W.  J.,  Consistency  test  of  psychic  tension  ratings 
involved  in  consumer  purchasing  behavior.  (a8-11) 

6.  Bilkey,  W.  J.,  Psychic  tensions  and  purchasing  behavior. 
Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  Ul,  pp.  2^7-257-  1955. 

This  study  was  done  to  test  Kurt  Lewin's  concept  that 
people ' s  buying  activity  involves  a  psychic  conflict  between 
an  individual's  desire  for  the  item  in  question  and  his 
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resistance  against  incurring  the  undesirable  considerations 
which  its  piirchase  entails --money  cost,  buying  time  i^volved, 
etc.  Lewln  also  devised  a  way  of  measuring  these  psychic 
tensions,  though  he'  gave  no  experimental  evidence  that  such 
psychic  tensions  correspond  with  actual  purchases. 

Records  from  63  families  who  were  willing  to  keep 
expenditure  records  and  to  be  interviewed  monthly  for  a 
year  were  obtained.  The  purchasing  head  of  each  family 
•  ;  rated  his  or  her  desire  and  resistance  tensions  regarding 
various  items  prior  to  the  completion  of  that  month's 
purchases  by  means  of  a  0-100  self -rating  scale.  "These 
stated  tensionis  then  were  compared  with  their  actual  purchases 
of  those  items,  and  the  following  relationships  were  found: 
for  food  as  a  whole,  r  =  +.910;  for  meat,  r  =  +.T6I;  for  eggs, 
r  =  +.635*  Moreover,  the  desire  and  resistance  tensions  were 
found  to  relate  to  considerations  which  economists  by  independent 
analysis  believe  to  have  an  influence  on  consumption  behavior." 
The  implication  from  this  study  is  that  Lewin's  concept 
is  essentially  correct. 

7.  Hunt,  R.  G.,  S.  Goldberg,  A.  Meadow  and  W.  Cohoi ,  Some 
demographic  factors  in  conforming  behavior}  Sociology  and 
Social  Research,  Vol.  42,  No.  3,  pp.  I96-198.  Jan. -Feb.  1958. 

Purpose  was  to  study  conforming  behavior  in  group  pressure 
experiment  as  a  function  of  income  level,  sex  and  religious 
affiliation.  T^renty  female  and  21  male  college  students 
served  as  subjects.  Conforming  behavior  was  found  significantly 
more  often  among  subjects  with  family  incomes  above  $5,000 
per  year  than  among  those  below  this  figure.  Sex  and  religious 
affiliation  were  not  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
conforming  behavior. 

The  findings  provide  evidence  that  social  class  level 
and  conforming  behavior  may  be  related  and  indicate  the 
.  desirability  of  further  studies  of  such  variables. 

8.  Martineau,  P.,  Social  classes  and  spending  behavior.  Journal  of 
.   Marketing,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  pp.  121-130.  Oct.  1958. 

The  purpose  was  to  develop  3  basic  premises  significant 
.-  for  marketing,  (l)  There  is  a  social  clasig  system  operative 

in  metropolitan  markets,  which  can  be  isolated  and  described. 

(2)  There  are  far-reaching  psychological  differences  between 

the  various  classes.   (3)  Consumption  patterns  operate  as 
..  prestige  symbols  to  define  class  membership,  which  is  a  more 

significant  determinant  of  economic  behavior  than  mere  income. 

It  is  suggested  that  social  class  position  and  mobility- 
stability  dimensions  rather  than  an  income  index  will  reflect 
in  much  greater  depth  each  individual's  style  of  life. 
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9.  Martineau,  P.  D-,  The  changing  American  consumer,  30th 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution,  p.  28.  1958- 

10.  Samelson,  F.,  Conforming  behavior  under  two  conditions  of 
conflict  in  the  cognitive  field,  Journal  of  Abnormal  and 
Social  Psychology,  Vol.  55,  No.  2,  pp.  18I-I87.  Sept.  1957. 

11.,  Siegel,  Paul  S.,  The  completion  compxilsion  in  human  eating, 
Psychological  Reports,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  pp.  15- I6.  Mar.  1957. 

12-  Smith,  W,,  E.  K.  Powell  and  S.  Ross,  Manifest  anxiety  and  food 
aversions.  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  50, 
No.  1,  pp.  101- lOU,  Jan.  I955. 

Attempts  to  determine  if  empirical  relationships  exist 
between  manifest  anxiety  and  food  aversions,  within  a 
population  of  students,  the  Taylor  Scale  of  Manifest  Anxiety,  a 
check  list  of  foods  and  biographical  information  were  secured  from 
318  college  students  and  107  high  school  students.  The  check 
list  of  foods  contained  29  foods.  The  high  school  students 
yielded  significantly  higher  scale  scores  than  the  college 
students,  but  while  the  mean  number  of  foods  checked  was 
higher  for  the  high  school  students,  the  difference  was  not 
statistically  significant.  Female  subjects  in  both  the  college 
and  high  school  groups  had  significantly  more  food  aversions 
and  significantly  higher  anxiety  scores  than  the  male  students. 
High-anxiety  individuals  had  a  greater  number  of  food  aversions 
than  low-anxiety  individuals.  Some  interpretative  limitations 
of  this  type  of  study  were  presented,  and  some  pertinent 
variables  for  further  study  were  indicated. 

13.  Smith,  W.  I.  and  S.  Ross,  Note  on  food  aversions  and  body 
build.  Psychological  Reports,  Vol.  U,  No.  2,  pp.  193- 19U. 
June  1958. 

To  determine  if  food  aversions  are  related  in  some  way 
to  body  build  or  to  extremes  of  body  weight,  a  number  of 
personality  tests  and  an  I.Q.  test  were  administered  to  298 
juniors  and  seniors  in  2  high  schools.  A  list  of  foods  was 
included  with  the  tests,  and  weight  and  height  measures  were 
obtained  for  each  subject.  No  significant  correlation  of 
food  aversions  with  weight,  height  and  weight/height  ratio 
was  found.  The  low  I.  Q.  group  had  significantly  more 
aversions  than  the  high- I.Q.  for  both  male  and  female  subjects. 
It  was  concluded  that  no  support  could  be  found  for  the  hypothesis 
that  food  aversions  and  body  build  are  related  although  some 
types  defined  in  some  other  way  might  be  related  to  food 
preferences. 
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D.  CONSUMER  CHOICE,  ACCEPTANCE  AI©  PREFERENCE 

1.  Food  tn  General 

1.  Andrews,  R,  S,  and  H.  W.  Hembree,  Effects  of  attitude  and 
status  level  on  subjective  preference  ratings,  American 
Psychologist,  Vol.  13,  p.  395.  1958. 

Food  items  were  used  as  stimuli  in  a  study  of  I90  Army 
enlisted  men.  Three  techniques  of  scalogram  analysis  were 
applied  to  attitude  data  with  favorable  resiilts.  Subjects 
were  divided  into  2  status  levels  and  3  attitude  classifica- 
tions. Results  showed  that  level  of "preference  is  signifi- 
cantly influenced  by  attitude.  Also  presented  is  indicative 
information  concerning  effects  of  status  level  and  attitude 
on  relative  preferences  and  an  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
status  level  on  general  attitude  toward  the  military 
situation.  (Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.) 

2. .  Baker,  R.  A.,  The  development  of  preference  for  a  previously 
nonpreferred  substance,  American  Psychologist,  Vol.  10, 
p.  ^59.  1955. ■ 

This  study  utilized  saccharine  and  sugar  as  preference 
components.  Preference  for  sugar  solutions  was  established 
for  20  experimentally  naive  rats,  by'  presenting  subjects 
with  a  choice  of  a  1.5  per  cent  sucrose  solution  and  a  1.3 
per  cent  saccharine  solution  for  a  20-day  period.  On 
alternate  days  when  the  solutions  were  present,  no  food  was 
given.  Following  this  period,  half  the  subjects,  comprising 
the  experimental  group,  were  deprived  of  food  for  2h   hours 
and  then  supplied  with  Purina  Chow  saturated  with  the 
saccharin.  After'  another  2^-hour  period  of  deprivation, 
the  subjects  were  supplied  with  pure  sucrose.  This 
procedure  continued  for  a  period  of  hO   days.  Following  a 
7-day  readjustment  period,  both  groups  were  deprived  of  food 
and  tested  for  their  preference  for  the  sugar  and  saccharine 
•solutions. 

All  control  subjects  preferred  the  1.5  per  cent  sugar 
solution.  Of  the  experimental  group,  8  revealed  a  decided 
preference  for  saccharin.  The  2  remaining  subjects  showed  no 
preference  for  either.  ,,,•.. 

These  results  suggest  that  preferences  may  be.,  reversed 
by  pairing  a  nonpreferred  substance  with  a  strong, reinforcing 
agent. 

3.  Benson,  P.  H.  and  J.  H.  Platten,  Jr.,  Preference  measurement 
by  the  method  of  successive  intervals  and  monetary  estimates, 
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Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  kO,   No.  6,  pp.  912-91^. 
Dec.  1956. 

k.     Best,  Carol,  Consumers  are  using  frozen  foods  tut — asking 
questions:  Quick  Frozen  Foods,  Vol.  I8,  No.  7,  p.  129- 
Fet.  1956. 

5.  Bradley,  W.  B.,  Colorants  in  foods  (cereals  and  "baked 
products).  The  Baker's  Digest,  Vol.  30,  No.  6,  p.  35. 
Dec.  1956. 

6.  Breckenridge,  M.  E.,  Food  attitudes  of  five- to- twelve-year- 
old  children,  Journal  of  American  Dietetic  Association, 
Vol.  35,  No.  7,  pp.  70'4-709.  July  1959. 

7.  Bryan,  M.  S.  and  M.  E.  Lowenterg,  The  father's  influence  on 
young  children's  food  preferences.  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  Vol.  3U,  No.  1,  pp.  30-35-  Jan.  1958. 

The  purpose  was  to  appraise  the  relationship  between 
the  food  preferences  of  the  father  and  those  of  his  pre- 
school child.  A  list  of  36  commonly  served  foods  was  used 
to  have  a  common  "basis.  They  rated  these  foods  as  like, 
accept  or  refuse.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  was 
calculated  from  the  scores  derived  for  each  child  and  father. 
The  only  correlation  value  of  significance  was  for  the 
vegetable  group.  They  were  among  the  foods  least  liked  by 
both;  however,  the  data  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  father's  reaction  to  vegetables  is  responsible  for  the 
child's. 

The  influence  of  certain  attributes  of  the  father  on  the 
child- father  agreement  of  food  preferences  was  analyzed,  but 
showed  no  significant  association.  However,  the  investigators 
hesitated  to  conclude  that  the  designated  attributes  are  of 
no  consequence  in  influencing  the  child's  food  preferences. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  there 
were  foods  they  served  infrequently  or  eliminated  altogether 
from  the  family  menu  because  of  the  father's  food  preferences. 
The  father's  main  influence  on  his  child's  food  preferences 
appeared  to  be  in  the  limitation  of  the  variety  of  food 
offered  to  the  child. 

8.  Lavls,  J.  M.,  The  transitivity  of  preferences.  Behavioral 
Science,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  p.  26.  Jan.  1958. 

9.  bickens,  D.,  What  homemakers  believe  about  food,  ABS, 
Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers- -Proceedings, 
p.  172.  1957. 

DlscuBBes  9  beliefs  of  homemakers  about  foods,  with 
illustrations  f./om  the  author's  studies: 
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(l)  Homemakers  "believe  what  they  are  taught  or  have 
experienced  in  parental  home .  (2)  Homemakers  believe  what 
their  friends  and  relatives  say.  In  each  of  2  studies, 
friends  and  relatives  have  "been  reported  as  the  80\irce  of 
information  for  nearly  pnerhalf  of  all  the  new  dishes  tried 
during  the  past  year.  (3)  Homemakers  frequently  relate 
specified  foods  to  malnutrition,  illnesses  and  discomforts. 
(U)  Homemakers  like  what  they  eat.   (5)  Homemakers  believe 
certain  foods  go  together.   (6)  Homemakers  believe  certain 
foods  shouldn't  be  eaten  in  certain  seasons.   (?)  Many 
homemakers  know  about  and  believe  in  government  inspection  of 
meats  and  pasteurization  of  milk.   (8)  To  many  homemakers 
the  surroundings  in  which  the  food  is  served  are  of  equal, 
or  more  importance  than  is  the  actual  food.   (9)  Most 
homemakers  have  general  ideas  only  to  what  their  families 
should  eat  each  day. 

Beliefs  about  food  were  indicated  as  being  a  big  factor 
in  retarding  desirable  changes  in  food  habits. 

10.  Brayton,  L.  E.,  Food  consumption  trends,  standards,  and 
consumer  preferences,  Canadian  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  15-25-  1957. 

Trends  in  cons\iirrption  are  determined  by  consumer  preference, 
Standardization  of  food  products  is  necessary  for  effective 
expression  of  consumer  preference.  As  a  result,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  right  standards  for  foods  can  influence 
consumption. 

Standards  for  foods  are  either  determined  by  the 
housewife  as  in  purchase  of  fresh  vegetables  or  by  1  of  3 
outside  influences:  (l)  packers  and  processors  to  develop 
a  preference  for  their  particular  brand,  (2)  by  government 
health  agencies  and  (3)  "by  government  agencies  on  the  basis 
of  quality.  Unless  these  standards  reflect  consTJmer 
preference  as  it  stands  at  the  time,  they  may  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  sales.  Four  criterion  which  may  affect 
preference  for  beef:   (l)  amount  of  waste,  (2)  bone,  (3) 
flavor  and  {k)   tenderness. 

Adequate  studies  of  consvuner  preference  are  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  good  standards  to  guide  the  consimer. 

11.  Eindhoven,  J.  and  D.  R.  Peryam,  Measurement  of  preferences 
for  food  combination.   (a8-28) 

12.  Flannigan,  E.,  What  does  the  housewife  want?  Baker's  Weekly, 
Vol.  168,  No.  12,  p.  35.  Dec.  19,  1955- 

13.  Glaser,  Adelaide,  Building  food  acceptance  in  nursery  school 
children.  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.^9>  No.  1,  pp.  ^7- 
U9.  Jan.  1957. 
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ik.     Jones,  L.  V.,  D.  R.  Peryam  and  L.  L.  Thurstone,  Development 
of  a  scale  for  measuring  soldiers'  food  preferences.  (A2-8) 

15.  Kennedy,  B.  M.,  Food  preferences  of  college  women,  Joiimal 
of  the. American  Dietetic  Association,  Vol.  3U,  No.  5, 
pp.  501-506.  May  1958. 


•  '.  :.  ■-  Summarizes  the  results  of  a  survey  of  ^5  college  women 
as- to  preferences  for  520  different  food  items.  Each  food 
'  ..  waa. rated  as  very  good,  good,  moderate,  tolerate,  dislike, 
or^not  tried  or  not  recognized.  Each  subject  also  recorded 
a  desirable  day's  menu  for  a  week-day,  her  age  and  residences 
since  birth.  -The  over-all  results  show  that  the  women  rated 
k3   per  cent  of  the  food  items  higher  than  men  had  previously. 

16.  Kiehl,  E.  R.  and  V.  J.  Rhodes,  New  techniques  in  consumer 
preference  research.  (kQ-k'j) 

17.  Levine,  D.  B.,  Consumers  appraise  canned  and  frozen  foods, 
their  packages  and  labels,  in  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  and  San 
Francisco.   (bU-9) 

18.  Marder,  E.,  A  model  for  determining  the  persuasive  power  of 
different  components  of  a  product  image.  (a8-55) 

19.  McArthur,  D.  W. ,  How  to  be  sure  the  customer  wants  your 
product,  Sales  Management,  Vol.  83,  No.  13,  p.  92. 
Nov.  20,  1959. 

20.  Merrow,  S.  B.  and  F.  B.  King,  Food  preferences  of  selected 
groups  of  native  Vermonters,  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  591.  May  1956. 

21.  Ostheimer,  R.  H.,  Who  buys  what?  Life's  study  of  consumer 
expenditures,  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  260- 
272.  Jan.  1958. 

Outlines  the  1956  Life  report  of  consumer  expenditures. 
Describes:  the  contents  of  the  survey,  the  methodology  of 
the  survey  and  discusses  the  findings  and  applications  in 
general . 

22.  Pangbom,  R.  M.  and  M.  Simone,  Body  size  and  sweetness 
preference.  Journal  of  American  Dietetic  Association,  . 
Vol.  3^,  No.  9,  pp.  92^^-928.  Sept.  1958. 

23.  Pangbom,  R.  M.  and  M.  Simone,  Consumer  acceptance  surveys. 
(Al-36) 

2h.     Peryam,  D.  R.  and  N.  J.  Gutman,  Variations  in  preference 

ratings  for  foods  served  at  meals,  ABS,  15th  Annual  Institute 
of  Food  Technologists  Meeting,  No.  120,  p.  31-  1955- 
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25.  Phelen,  J.  and  H.  N.  Brown,  When  do  they  buy?  How  do  they 
buy?  Baker's  Weekly,  Vol.  165,  No.  9,  p.  ^2.  Feb.  26,  1955- 

26.  Pilgrim,  F.  J.,  The  components  of  food- acceptance  and  their 
measxirement .  (  A8-  61  ) 

2?.  Rhodes,  V.  J.,  The  measurement  of  consumer  preferences. 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  37,  No.  h,  pp.  638- 6 51. 
Nov.  1955. 

Examines  broad  issues  of  preference  research  from  the 
economist's  viewpoint:  (l)  a  conceptioal  relationship  of 
"preference"  and  "acceptance;"  (2)  an  important  dichotorry  in 
objectives  of  preference  research;  (3)  an  outline  of  the 
methods  which  are  or  are  not  appropriate  for  those  objectives; 
(h)   basic  limitations  of  certain  sales  and  interviewing 
research  methods  and  (5)  an  argument  for  the  greater  use  of 
sensory  methods  of  research  and  an  introduction  to  the  growing 
literatiire  on  that  subject  contributed  by  food  technologists, 
psychologists  and  commercial  researchers. 

28.  Rhodes,  V.  J.  and  E.  R.  Kiehl,  On  consvimer  grades  for  foods, 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  38,  No.  1,  pp.  kk-6l. 
Feb.  1956. 

An  analytical  framework  for  the  evaluation  of  beef 
grades.  In  an  ideal  grading  system  all  units  within  a  grade 
should  have  the  same  value  for  any  given  consxaner  and  units 
in  different  grades  should  have  different  values;  and  this 
condition  should  be  true  for  most  consumers  though  not 
necessarily  for  all  consumers.  An  important  (and  relatively 
untried)  empirical  method  of  aiding  in  the  research  determina- 
tion of  value  similarities  and  dissimilarities  in  the  sensory- 
discrimination  test.  Some  important  questions  in  establishing 
a  grading  system  are  suggested:   (l)  What  should  be  the  grade 
boundaries  and  how  many  grades  should  there  be?  (2)  Should 
the  graxie  names  be  rank- ordering:  (3)  What  are  the  optimum 
price  relationships  among  grades,  given  consumer  preferences 
and  the  production  possibilities?  In  terms  of  welfare 
In^Jllcations,  basing  of  value  differences  upon  real 
differences  from  the  consumer  viewpoint  in  the  eating 
characteristics  of  a  food  is  surely  1  essential  condition  for 
a  grading  system  to  promote  efficient  satisfaction  of  consumer 
preferences.  It  is  suggested  that  the  analytical  framework 
may  be  valuable  for  the  evaluation  of  other  foods  besides 
beef.  ^ 

1 

Within  the  framework,  analysis  of  preference  problems  are 
handled  by  a  "given  product"  diagram  and  a  number  of 
hypothetical  preference  and  production  situations  are  set 
up  to  illustrate  points  made. 
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29-  Schutz,  H.  B.,  Preference  ratings  as  predictors  of  food 

consumption,  American  Psychologist,  Vol.  12,  p.  hl2.     1957. 

A  9-point  rating  scale  for  5^  foods  was  used  to  obtain 
food  preference  ratings  from  91  men  at  a  military  installation. 
Ratings  were  obtained  on  2  occasions.  Amo\int  of  each  food 
taken  and  eaten  by  each  subject  was  recorded  for  a  l-inonth 
period,  during  which  an  ad  lib  eating  regimen  was  in  effect. 
Significant  correlations  were  obtained  in  every  case,  between 
mean  preference  rating  and  acceptance  and  cons\amption . 
This  indicated  that  preference  ratings  can  account  for  up  to 
59  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  food  behavior. 

30.  Schutz,  H.  G.  and  F.  J.  Pilgrim,  A  field  study  of  food 
monotony.  Psychological  Reports,  Vol.  k,   No.  h,   pp.  559-565. 
Dec.  I95B. 

Eighty-six  men  were  maintained  on  a  qualitatively 
restricted  diet  for  35  days  to  test  the  hypotheses: 
(1)  Monotony  is  some  positive  function  of  the  number  of  times 
a  food  item  has  been  consumed  totally  or  in  part.   (2)  In 
time,  eating  monotony  dissipates  very  slowly  or  not  at  all. 
(3)  High  initial  palatability  level  shows  the  growth  of 
eating  monotony.   (U)  The  growth  of  eating  monotony  is  in 
large  part  affected  by  personality  characteristics.   (5) 
Eating  monotony  is  overtly  expressed-  in  the  synrptons  of  lowered 
food  acceptance.  '■  '-  '••^ 

Only  kl   foods  were  served  and  a  food  preference 
questionnaire  was  administered  on  the  10th  and  37th  days  of 
the  experiment.  It  was  concluded  that  ..."the  hypotheses 
were  supported  in  general.  Food  monotony,  overtly  expressed 
as  lowered  consumption  and  preference,  is  primarily  a  function 
of  repetition.  However,  its  course  is  modified  by  the 
initial  palatability  of  the  food  and  the  type  of. item,  e.g., 
meat  or  fruit.  Personal  characteristics,  including  MMPI 
scores,  were  related  to  only  a  small  degree  of  the  monotony 
phenomena." 

31.  Schutz,  H.  G.  and  J.  Kamenetzky,  Response  set  in  measurement 
of  food  preference,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology >  Vol.  k2, 
No.  3,  pp.  175-177.  June  I958. 

In  this  study  of  response  set,  over  3OO  military 
personnel  were  assigned  randomly  to  1  of  3  groups,  and  asked 
to  indicate  their  degree  of  liking  for  5U  food  items  belonging 
to  8  f«od  types  (main  dishes,  vegetables,  desserts,  potatoes 
and  starches,  soups,  breads,  breakfast  foods  and  beverages). 
Members  of  the  first  group  rated  each  item  under  usual 
instructions,  second  group  rated  the  "Best  Servings"  they 
ever  ate  of  these  same  foods  and  the  third  group  rated  the 
"Poorest  Servings."  Food  items  were  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  most  favorably  renembered  experiences  with  them;  food 
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type  made  no  difference.  Also  presented 'is  some  discussion 
of  the  methodology  usied. 

32.  Southworth,  H.  M. ,  Implications  of  changing  patterns  of 
"  consumptioiv, preference,  and  motivation.   (Elb-20) 

33.  Torrance,  E.  P.  and  R.  Mason,  Psychologic  and  oociologic 
aspects  of  survival  ration  acceptability,  American  Journal 
of  Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  176-179. 

Mar. -Apr.  1957. 

Based  on  3  studies  designed  to  determine  some  of  the 
^psychological  and  sociological  factors  affecting  the 
acceptability  of  pemmican  in  a  simulated  siirvival  situation. 
In  the  first  study  it  was  found  that  acceptability  was 
affected  by  prior  exposure  to  unfavorable  opinions  of 
penitoican,  unfavorable  personal  expectations,  perception  of > 
crew  attitudes,  hunger  and  fatigue  at  the  time  of  initial 
use,  nibbling  only  small  quantities  at  a  time  and  food 
aversions  exhibited  presently  or  during  childhood.  The  ■ 
second  study  confirmed  most  of  the  above  and  in  addition 
indicated  that  absence  of  a  prior  use  of  the  ration  might 
be  a  factor.  In  the  third  study  it  was  found  that  distinctive 
patterns  of  early  life  experience  differentiate  the  aversion 
group  from  the  acceptability  group.  The  acceptability  group 
has  had  experiences  indicative  of  higher  motivation  for 
achievement,  more  adjustment  to  life  in  general  and  more 
effective  social  adjustment. 

3^.  Tucker,  L.  R.,  Description  of  paired  comparison  preference 
judgments  by  a  multidimensional  vector  model.  (a8-78) 

35.  Wiley,  R.  C,  A.  M.  Briant,  J.  E.  Henderson,  I.  S.  Fagerson 
■and  E.  F.  Murphy,  Evaluation  of  flavor  changes  due  to 
pesticides- -a  regional  approach,  ABS,  l6th  Annual  Institute  of 
Food  Technologist's  Meeting,  No.  132,  p.  36."  1956. 

36.  Wlnthrop,  H. ,  Reliability  of  preference  ratings  as  a  function 
of  cardinal  value  and  natural  order.   (A6-29) 

37.  "Young,  C.  M.  and  T.  D.  Lafortune,  Effect  of  food  preferences 
on  nutrient  level.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 

'■  Association,  Vol.  33,  No.  2,  pp.  98-IO3..  Feb.  1957- 

The  influence  of  food  dislikes  and  certain  other  factors 
On  the  adequacy  of  the  nutrient  Intake  was  studied  for  a 
7-day  period.  Eighty-one  Cornell  University  freshman 
women  were  used  as  subjects.  Seven-day  food  records,  oral 
interviews,  concerned  with  factors  causing  food  rejections, 
a  written  check  list  of  I85  food  items  and  determination  of 
the  use  of  available  "choice"  foods,  i.e.,  those  usually 
available  if  chosen  but  not  automatically  served  to  each 
girl,  were  used  to  collect  data. 
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Calcium,  iron  and  thiamine  were  the  nutrients  for  which 
the  highest  percentage  of  girls  had  intakes  "below  70  per  cent 
Of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances. 

Religious,  "health"  and  "dieting"  restrictions  had 
little  influence  on  the  adequacy  of  nutrient  intake  on  a 
mass  "basis,  "but  this  was  not  true  in  individual  cases. 
Food  dislikes  seemed  to  have  little  influence  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  diet  because  most  intensely  disliked  foods  were 
generally  foods  that  are  not  often  served. 

The  greatest  effect  on  nutrient  intake  seemed  to  be  in 
lack  of  consumption  in  sufficient  quantities,  items  such  as 
milk,  bread  and  cereal  and  eggs.  These  items  were  rarely 
mentioned  either  during  the  oral  interview  or  on  a  written 
check  list  as  strongly  disliked  by  any  of  the  subjects. 

3^*  ,  Consumer  preference,  California  Citograph> 

Vol.  h3,   No.  U,  p.  II+3.  Feb.  1958. 

39*  _^^  How  Pillsbury  discovered  what  housewives. really 

wanti  [a5-87)  .  .    . 

kO.     ,  Taste,  quality,  outrank  convenience  as  buying 

factor,  survey  shows.  Quick  Frozen  Foods,  Vol.  20,  No.  6, 
p.  93.  Jan.  1958. 

ii-1.  ,  Tomorrow's  food  market.  Food  Engineering, 

Vol.  29,  No.  12,  pp.  6h'66.     Dec.  1957. 

Based  on  popiilation  trends,  birth  and  mortality  rates   '■ 
and  other  trends,  this  article  outlines  some  probable  changes 
that  will  effect  marketing  concepts  in  the  next  decade.  These 
changes  are:  (l)  increased  purchasing  power,  (2)  higher 
education  level,  (3)  more  women  workers,  (•+)  more  leisure 
time,  (5)  new  family  attitudes,  (6)  new  family  formations, 
(7)  more  mobile  populace,  (8)  more  suburban  living  and  self- 
service  purchasing  and  (9)  growth  in  advertising  influence. 

Most  of  these  hypothesized  changes  are  based  on  the  amount 
of  change  in  the  past  decade  and  appropriate  statistics 
are  included  for  each  one. 

k2.     ,  Unanimous  consumers'  vote  say  frozen  foods  are 

dependable.  Quick  Frozen  Foods,  Vol.  19,  No.  3,  p.  37- 
Oct.  1956. 

Reports  a  telephone  survey  by  "Quick  Frozen  Foods"  in 
New  York  City  and  outlying  areas.  Gives  percentage  answers 
on  such  questions  as:   (l)  How  do  you  rate  frozen  foods 
when  compared  to  canned  and  fresh?  (2)  Do  you  buy  frozen 
foods  by  brand  or  price?  (3)  Do  you  read  frozen  food 
advertisements,  and  are  you  influenced  by  them?  Also  pre- 
sented are  women's  comments  on  several  specific  frozen  products. 
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2.  Specific  Products 
a.  Dairy  Products 


1.  Blakley,  L.  V.,  L.  D.  McMullin  and  K.  B.  Boggs,  Consumer 
preference  for  dairy  products  and  services  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  U6i+. 
Nov.  1955. 

2.  Christensen,  R.  A.,  Consumer  preference  for  milk.  Farm  and 
Home  Science  (Utah),  Vol.  19,  No.  2,  p.  i<-l+.  June  1958. 

3.  Cook,  H.  L.  and  H.  W,  Halvorson,  What  do  consumers  think  of 
concentrated  milk,  American  Milk  Reviev,  Vol.  18,  No.  ?, 

p.  kk.-    July  1956. 

The  concentrate  was  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
reaction  was  generally  favorable.  An  unfavorable  comparison 
with  fresh  milk  was  indicated  by  2U  per  cent  of  those  who 
tried  it  for  drinking,  and  only 'about  1  per  cent  of  those 
whb  tried  it  for  other  purposes.  Twenty- four  per  cent  thought 
concentrate  less  convenient  than  fluid  milk  (mixing  was 
principle  reason)  and  23.2  per  cent  thought  it  was  more 
convenient  (easier  to  store  was  principle  reason) .  At  a 
6-cent  differential  in  price,  'jG.h  per  cent  of  them  indicated 
they  would  substitute  concentrate  for  fluid  milk. 

h,     Dickens,  Dorothy  and  A.  A.  Fanelli,  Practices  and  preferences 
in  consumption  of  sweet  milk  and  "competing"  beverages. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  U8,  No.  2,  pp.  IIU-II8. 
Feb.  1956. 

5.  Drayton,  L.  E.,  Determining  consumer  preferences  in  dairy 
foods,  Canadian  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  1, 
p.  36.  Jan.  1959. 

Three  iinportant  characteristics  of  preferences  in 
general  are  considered:   (l)  That  preferences  vary  in 
intensity.   (2)  The  individual's  preferences  change  in  time. 
(3)  Every  individual's  preference  pattern  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  everyone  else.  The  method  used  for  determining 
preferences  will  be  determined  by  the  purpose  of  research: 
(1)  Taste  panels — for  developing  new  products,  for  determining 
whether  2  products  are  noticeably  different  in  taste  and 
for  determining  low  changes  in  formula  or  recipe  change, 
taste,  odor,  etc.   (2)  Sales  testB--another  approach  to  the 
Same  problem.  (3)  Consumer  interviews --the  most  common 
means  of  assessing  preferences,  (h)   Consumer  panel- - 
similar  to  consumer  interview  in  selection  of  respondents 
but  repeated  periodically  over  time.   (5)  Motivation 
research — utilizes  the  tools  of  the  psychiatrist  and  clinical 
psychologists  and  attempts  to  get  at  the  subconscious 
"reasons"  that  mediate  preferences. 
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Each  method  has  a  definite  role  in  determining 
consumer  preference  and  each  has  disadvantages  which  are 
discussed. 

6.  Hedrick,  R.  R.,  J,  L.  Brence  and  J.  A.  Nelson,  Panels  as  a 
means  of  determining  consumer  acceptance  of  dairy  products. 
Nutrition  News,  Vol.  kl,   No.  1,  p.  227-  Jan.  1958. 

7.  Meiser,  J.  A.,  Consumer  preferences  for  chocolate  ice  cream, 
52nd  Annual  Convention,  International  Association  Ice  Cream- 
Ice  Cream  Man\ifactui*ers- -Report  Proceedings,  Vol.  2,  p.  35- 
1956. 

8.  Mitchell,  G.  and  E.  F.  Baxuner,  Survey  siimmarizes  preference 
for  milk  containers,  Ohio  Farm  and  Home  Research,  Vol.  U3, 
No.  315,  p.  86.  Nov. -Dec.  1958. 

9.  Moore,  A.  V., .Thresholds  in  judging  rancid  milk.   (A7-59) 

10.  Myrick,  N. ,  Concentrated  milk  looks  for  a  place  in  the 
market,  American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  21,  No.  9,   p.  6C. 
Sept.  1959. 

Evalxiation  of  the  market  for  and  the  impact  of 
concentrated  milk.  The  technical  status,  profit  margins 
and  producer  prices  of  a  concentrated  milk  operation  are 
examined.  It  is  stated  that  cons\mer  acceptance  involves 
flavor,  price  and  convenience.  Some  trends  in  these  areas, 
uncovered  by  consumer  studies,  are  presented. 

11.  Olson,  H.  C,  J.  B.  Mann  and  R.  L.  Von  Gunten,  Consumer 
preference  studies  on  "butter,  ABS,  Association  of  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers- -Proceedings,  p.  I36.  1957- 

12.  Pangborn,  R.  M. ,  M.  Simone  and  T.  A.  Nickerson,  The  influence 
of  sugar  in  ice  cream.  I.  Consumer  preference  for  vanilla 
ice  cream,  Food  Technology,  Vol.  11,  No.  12,  pp.  679-682. 
1957. 

13.  Pangborn,  R.  M.  and  T.  A.  Nickerson,  Sweeter  ice  cream 
preferred,  California  Agriculture,  Vol.  12,  No.  11,  p.  15 . 
Nov.  1958. 

ik.  Pangborn,  R.  M.  and  T.  A.  Nickerson,  The  influence  of  sugar 
in  ice  cream.  II.  Consumer  preferences  for  strawberry  ice 
cream.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  2,  pp.  107-109.  1959. 

15.  Roehm,  L.  S.,  Factors  affecting  ice  cream  sales.  Confectionery. 
Ice  Cream  World,  Vol.  58,  No.  17,  p-  2.  Oct.  21,  1957-' 

16.  Rollag,  N.  L.,  Cons\amption  and  preference  for  butter  and 
margarine  in  two  South  Dakota  cities.  South  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural Economics  Pamphlet  No.  76,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Oct.  1956. 
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17.  Ruhmann,  L.,  Consumer  attitudes  toward  ice  cream  merchandis- 
ing. iB3-k2)        ;  .' 

18.  Sather,  L.  A.,  Flavor  studies  of  ice  cream  vs.'  ice  milk  "by 
student  taste  panels,  Ice  Cream  Field,  Vol.  71,  No.  3, 

p.,  18.  May  1958. 

■A  panel  of  15O-2OO  paid  college  students  was  used.  A 
relatively  controlled  testing  environment  was  provided  and 
h   different  samples  containing  various  proportions  of  milk 
fat,  non-fat  milk  solid  sucrose,  corn  syrup  solids  and 
stabilizer.  The  samples  were  held  at  -20°  F.  until  the  day 
.  "before  they  were  to  he  tested  when  they  were  placed  at  0°  F. 
Approximately  30  minutes  before  testing,  the  samples  were 
placed  in  a  refrigerator  at  h^°   F.  ■ 

The  samples  were  presented  randomly  to  each  judge  over  a 
l4-day  period,  1  per  day  andthe  judges  rated  their  preferences 
on  a  9-point  scale  from  like  extremely  (9)  to  dislike   • 
extremely  (l).  Mean  ratings  for  the  k   samples  ranged  from 
6.80  to  7.18.  Some  significant  differences  were  found. 

19.  Shaffer,  J.  D.,  Consumer  attitudes  on  dairy  products,  Michigan 
Farm  Economics,  No.  I98,  p.  2.  July  1959. 

20.  Sheppard,  D.,  Judgments  of  quality  with  dairy  products,' 
Dairy  Industries  (British),  Vol.  20,  No.  1>  p.  38.  Jan.  1955- 

21.  Sheppard,  D.  and  S.  D.  Carrinci,  A  survey  of  housewives 
attitudes  to  dairy  products.  Part  I--Intrddtiction,  Vol^.  20, 

No.  5,  p.  399,  May  1955;  Part  II- -Questions  on  cheese,  Vol.  20, 

No.  6,  p.  ii-90,  June  1955;  Part  III- -Questions  on  butter  and 

margarine.  Vol.  20,  No.  7,  p.  571,  July  1955;  Part  IV— 

Questions  on  milk.  Vol.  20,  No.  8,  p.  653,' Aug.  1955; 

Part  V — General  questions  on  daily  products.  Vol.  20, 

No.  9,   p.  730,  Sept.  1955;  Part  VI- -Discussion  and  conclusion. 

Vol.  20,  No.  10,  p.  &kh,   Oct.  1955. 

22.  Stull,  J.  W.  and  J.  S.  Hillman,  Consiomer  acceptance  of  milk 
beverages  as  affected  by  fat  and  sol ids -not -fat  content. 
Journal  of  Dairy  Science,  Vol.  U2,  No.  5,  p.  896.  May  1959- 

23.  Swope,  D.  A.  and  F.  L.  Nolan,  Basic  appeals  in  consumer 
acceptance  of  milk,  Pennsylvania  Agrictiltural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  656.  Aug.  1959- 

To  discover  concepts  and  definitions  of  milk  that 
served  as  appeals,  and  as  obstacles,  to  milk  drinking  by 
adults,  1,393  adults  from  Willi amsport,  Pennsylvania,  were 
interviewed.  •.'.;.•.•, 

It  was  found  that  milk  drinking  was  practiced  by  6I 
per  cent  of  men,  ^4-7  per  cent  of  women,  also  by  more  younger 
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than  older  adults.  Most  usual  reason  for  drinking  milk  was 
"like  it"  (men)  and  "healthful"  (women).  "Dislike"  was 
most  usual  reason  for  not  drinking  milk  (women),  and 
preference  for  other  beverages  was  reason  for  not  drinking 
given  by  men.  Concept  of  milk  as  a  fattening  food,  aversions 
to  it,  etc.  did  not  appear  to  be  major  obstacles  in  its  use 
as  a  beverage.  Regular  drinkers  thought  of  milk  as  a  , 
beverage  used  by  healthy,  robust  persons,  thereby  indicating 
its  basic  appeal.  Taste  acceptance  was  the  most  important 
factor  associated  with  milk  drinking.  Non-drinkers  were 
(l)  heavier  coffee  drinkers,  (2)  older,  (3)  had  less 
formal  schooling,  (k)   were  less  likely  to  have  used  milk 
regularly  in  childhood,  (5)  were  less  likely  to  offer  milk 
to  company,  (6)  were  less  likely  to  consider  milk  one  of  the 
most  healthful  foods,  than  milk  drinkers. 

2k.     Willard,  H.  S.^  W.  R.  Thomas  and  W.  D.  Schutz,  Effect  of 
ingredients  of  chocolate  drink  on  consumer  acceptance. 
Journal  of  Dairy  Science,  Vol.  4l,  No.  1,  p.  228.  Jan.  1958. 

25.  Willard,  H.  S.  and  W.  R.  Thomas,  Influence  of  bias  in  different 
age  groups  on  consumer  preferences  of  chocolate  drink, 

'   Journal  of  Dairy  Science,  Vol.  iH,  No.  5,  p.  712.  May  I958. 

26.  Willard,  H.  S.,  W.  R.  Thomas  and  C.  E.  Bernbeck,  Influence  of 
brand!  of  cocoa  on  consumer  acceptance  of  chocolate  drink. 
Journal  of  Dairy  Science,  Vol.  k2,   No.  10,  p.  17U3. 

Oct.  1959. 

27.  ,  Butter  victor  in  taste  test  prompted  by  ad 

campaign,  American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  21,  No.  "J,   P*  ^8. 
July  1958. 

28.  ,  Flavor  pattern  studies  reveal  clue  to  sales. 
(A7-106) 

29.  ,  Ice  cream  is  the  favorite  dinner  dessert  in  the 

home — but  not  because  of  low  price,  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal, 
Vol.  53,  No.  5,  p.  12.  May  1957. 

Based  on  a  study  by  the  American  Dairy  Association 
which  shoves  that  only  2  per.  cent  of  the  people  who  buy  ice 
cream  buy  it  because  of  its  "economic  advantage;"  most 
shoppers  buy  it  because  it  is  "easy  to  prepare"  and 
"everybody  likes  it."  The  study  is  based  on  interviews 
(N  =  ^,111)  made  from  September  10  to  October  1,  1956  ty 
Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc. 

•  It  established,  among  other  points,  that:   (l)  About 
half  the  families  in  the  country  have  ice  cream  as  a  dinner 
dessert  at  least  once  a  week.   (2)  Economy  of  purchase  was 
one  of  the  least  important  reasons  why  ice  cream  is  served 
as  a  dinner  dessert;  that  its  main  advantages  were  because 
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it  is  "easy  to  prepare;"  or  because  "everyone  likes  it:"  or 
because  it  "tastes  good."  (3)  VTiile  a  substantial  portion 
of  all  Income  brackets  serve  ice  cream  as  dinner  dessert 
more  often  than  once  a  week,  the  percentages  favored  the 
middle  and  upper  income  classes. 

30.  ,  Public  attitudes  on  milk,  Milk  Dealer,  Vol.  U8, 

No.  9,  p.  45.  June  1959- 

31*  ,  Quarts  preferred  by  consumers.  Association 

survey  shovs,  Milk  Dealer,  Vol.  kh.   No.  k,   p.  70.  Jan.  1955- 

Presents  results  of  a  study  by  the  National  Association 
of  Sanitary  Milk  Bottle  Closure  Manufacturers,  vho  interviewed 
in  1,650  households  in  11  cities.  Results  are  presented  in 
terms  of  size  preference,  method  of  ptirchase,  amount  of  milk 
purchased,  etc. 

b.  Eggs  and  Poultry 

1.  Anderson,  R.  H.,  Cons\jmer  response  to  egg  pricing  and 
merchandising  practices  of  retail  stoires,  Utah  Agriculttiral 
Experiment  Station,  Biilletin  1+09 .  Mar.  1959 • 

2.  Anderson,  R.  H.,  The  quality  of  the  eggs  you  buy.  Farm  and 
Home  Science  (Utah),  Vol.  17,  No.  3,  p.  58.  Sept.  1956. 

3«  Grunn,  T.  I.  and  J.  V.  Spencef,  Acceptance  of  antibiotic 
treated  poultry  in  Washington,  Washington  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Circular  No.  36I.  July  1959- 

k.     Hogan,  E.  B.,  Demand  for  alternative  forms  of  chicken  meat, 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No. 
33^.  June  I956. 

5.  Mo\intney,  G.  J.,  What  does  the  homemaker  think  of  chicken? 
American  Egg  and  Poultry  Review,  Vol.  19,  No.  12,  p.  I6. 
Dec.  1957. 

6.  Ifybroten,  N. ,  Behavior  and  opinion  studies  of  homemakers ' 
preference  for  hen  eggs.  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Bulletin  UOOT'.'  May  1957- 

7.  Kybroten,  N. ,  Consumer  preference  for  poultry  meat,  VJest 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  389. 
May  1956. 

8.  Raskopf,  B.  D.,  Consumer  rating  of  broilers  in  Tennessee, 
Tennessee  Agric\iltural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  255. 
Nov.  1956. 

9.  Saunders,  R. ,  Consumer  poultry  meat  studies  in  the  Northeast, 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bxxlletin  536.  Jan.  1955 • 
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10.  Saunders,  R. ,  What  homemakers  and  retailers  think  about  egg 
shell  color,  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  55U.  Jan.  1956. 

11.  Smith,  R.  C,  City  and  suburban  families'  preferences  and 
buying  habits  for  frying  chicken,  Delaware  Agricultural 

■  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  329.  Oct.  1959. 

12.  Spencer,  J.  V.,  W.  E.  Matson,  V.  J.  Stadelman  and  M.  C. 
Ahrcus,  The  effect  of  cooling  and  freezing  procedures  on 
consumer  acceptability  factors  of  tiirkey  meat.  Food  Technology, 
Vol.  10,  No.  1,  pp.  16-18.  Jan.  1956. 

13.  Stadelman,  W.  J.,  Consumer  reactions  to  turkey,  Turkey 
Producer,  Vol.  90,  No.  5,  p.  9.  May  1959* 

Ik.     Stadelman,  W.  J.,  Mrs.  America  is  egg- interviewed.  Egg 
Producer,  Vol.  89,  No.  9,  p.  28.  Sept.  1958. 

15.  Stiles,  P.  G.,  H.  E.  Larzelere  and  L.  E.  Dawson,  Consumer 
preference  of  C-qualxty  factors  in  eggs,  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  39* 

No.  k,   pp.  624-627.  May  1957- 
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comparison  of  an  objective  and  subjective  measurement  of 
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Seventy- five  shoppers  in  each  of  15  stores  in  Berkeley, 
California,  were  interviewed  as  to  what  they  looked  for  in 
determining  quality  .of  beef,  in  the  selections  they  made 
between  steaks  and  roasts  graded  U.S.  Choice  and  U.S.  Good 
and  in  their  reasons  for  their  selections. 

Thirty- seven  per  cent  were  not  able  to  say  how  they 
decided  on  the  particular  piece  of  beef  they  bought.  Over 
one-third  said  they  bought  it  according  to  the  preference 
of  the  family  and  17  per  cent  bought  according  to  price . 
About  10  per  cent  mentioned  quality  and  10  per  cent  mentioned 
freshness. 

Altogether  four- fifths  of  the  buyers  determined  quality 
entirely  or  partially  by  its  appearance.  Only  10  per  dent 
depended  entirely  upon  a  particular  store.  Forty- fivfe  per 
cetit  of  all  buyers  interviewed  wanted  lean  or  marbled  beef, 
7  per  cent  medixm  and  2  per  cent  plenty  of  fat. 

About  half  of  those  who  said  they  considered  color 
said  they  wanted  bright  red  beef,  less  than  a  third  specified 
mediiom  red  and  a  few  wished  dark  red. 

Buyers  were  asked  to  indicate  a  preference  between  2 
steaks  and  2  roasts,  1  of  each  graded  U.S.  Choice  and  1 
U.S.  Good.  Fifty-nine  to  62  per  cent  of  those  that  had  a 
preference  (92-95  per  cent)  preferred  the  U.S.  Good  over  the 
U.S.  Choice.  Only  about  k   per  cent  indicated  they  would  pay 
more  for  the  one  they  selected. 

Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  those  choosing  the  steak  and 
72  per  cent  of  those  choosing  the  roast  (U.S.  Good  in  both 
cases)  said  they  did  so  on  the  basis  of  amount  of  fat. 

6.  Coles,  J.  v..  Meat  grades  and  prepackaging,  California 
Agriculture,  Vol.  10,  No.  6,  p.  19-  June  I956. 
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A  study  of  consumer  reaction  to  graxies  of  meat  and 
prepackaging.  The  study  was  done  in  Berkeley,  California, 
with  1,125  homemakers  interviewed  in  I5  large  food  stores. 
It  was  foiind  that  the  majority  of  those  interviewed  preferred 
the  U.S.  Good  grade  over  U.S.  Choice  grade  meat- -when 
confronted  with  a  sirloin  steak  and  a  rib  roast  of  each 
grade- -even  though  the  prices  were  the  same. 

Over  one-half  of  the  1,125  buyers  usually  bought 
unpackaged  meat,  21  per  cent  usually  bought  prepackaged 
meat  and  23  per  cent  usually  bought  both.  The  practice 
seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  age  or  family  income  of  the 
buyer.  Eighty  per  cent  of  those  who  usually  bought  unpackaged 
meat  had  bought  prepackaged  meat  at  one  time  or  another. 
Fifty- six  per  cent  preferred  unpackaged  meat,  21  per  cent 
preferred  prepackaged  and  23  per  cent  had  no  preference. 

When  buyers  were  asked  what  they  considered  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  prepackaged  meat,  one -half  of  the 
advantages  centered  about  convenience  of  buying.  Other 
figures  and  factors  concerning  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  prepackaged  meat  are  presented. 

7.  Banner,  M.  J.,  Beef  preferences  and  purchasing  practices, 
Alabama,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Circular  131. 
Jxine  1959. 

8.  Dunsing,  M. ,  Consumer  preferences  for  beef  of  different 
breeds  related  to  carcass  and  to  quality  grades.  Food  , 
Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  9,  pp.  516-520.  Sept.  1959- 

A  cons\aner  household  panel  was  used  to  obtain  preference 
evaluations  for  steers  differing  in  breed  and  grade.  The 
evaluations  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  carcass  grade  and 
quality  grade.  Preferences  were  more  closely  related  to 
quality  than  carcass  grade.  Visual  preferences  did  not  seem 
to  be  related  to  breed  except  for  color;  a  preference  was 
indicated  for  the  darker- color  steaks  of  the  Holstein. 
Eating  preferences  were  significantly  related  to  breed  and 
grade.  The  quality  grade  grouping  was  moi-e  indicative  of 
the  effects  both  of  breed  and  of  grade  than  was  the  carcass 
grade  grouping.  For  the  2  groupings,  eating  preferences  of 
panel  members  tended  to  be  reversed  for  the  wholesale  cuts; 
they  were  in  favor  of  Hols te ins  for  steaks  from  the  short 
loin  cut  and  of  Here fords  for  those  from  the  sirloin  cut. 
Average  differences  between  breed  ratings  for  the  over-all  pre- 
ference categories  indicated  that  for  HsuBlbrds  the  degree  of 
preference  was  highest  for  tenderness;  for  the  Holsteins, 
it  was  highest  for  taste. 

9.  Dunsing,  M. ,  Visual  and  eating  preferences  of  consumer  house- 
hold panel  for  beef  from  animals  of  different  age.  Food 
Technology,  Vol.  13,  No.  6,  pp.  332-336.  June  1959- 
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10.  Dunsing,  M. ,  Visxial  and  eating  preference  of  consumer 
household  panel  for  beef  from  Braham  Hereford  Crossbreds 
and  from  Hereford s.  Food  Technology,  Vol.  13/  No.  9, 

pp.  U5I-U56.  Aug.  1959. 

11.  Dunsing,  M. ,  Visual  and  eating  preferences  of  consumer 
household  panel  for  heef  of  different  grades.  Food  Research, 
Vol.  2li,  pp.  IV3U-I+UU.  Jan. -Dec.  1959. 

Paired,  graded  steaks  were  tested  -under  actual  home 
conditions  in  order  to  obtain  visual  and  eating  preferences 
for  beef  of  different  grades  from  a  consumer  household  panel. 
A  definite  relationship  was  found  between  preferences  and 
grade.  "Choice"  steaks  were  preferred  to  "good"  or 
"commercial,"  and  preferences  were  more  pronounced  for 
steaks  from  the  short  loins  than  those  from  sirloin  wholesale 
cuts.  -'■■.:■ 

Different  preferences  for  visual  and  over-all  eating 
qualities  were  indicated  by  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
;  panel.  Identical  preferences  for  over-all  eating  qualities 
and  for  several  of  the  specific  eating  qualities  were  obtained 
from  about  75  per  cent  of  the  panel.  However,  there  was 
much  greater  variability  for  the  specific  eating  qualities 
,    than  for  overall. 

12.  Gaarder,  R.  0.  and  E.  A.  KLine,  What  do  consumers  want  from 
pork?  Iowa  Farm  Science,  Vol.  11,  No.  6,  p.  390.  Dec.  1956. 

A  resume  of  3  different  studies.  In  the  first  study 
pork  chops  from  U.S.  No.  1,  2  and  3  grade  pork  carcasses 
were  sold  side  by  side  in  retail  stores.  Carcass  grade  was 
disregarded  in  the  second  and  third  studies,  and  loins  were 
sorted  according  to  eye-muscle  area — the  .size  of  the  chop  a 
loin  would  make.  Prices  were  kept  constant  for  all  chops 
selling  side  by  side,  and  in  every  one  of  the  tests  the  large 
chops  outsold  the  small  chops  regardless  of  grade.  Some 
figures  were  given  relating  to  percentage  sales  and  conclusions 
were  drawn;  but  the  conclusions  were  aimed  mostly  at  the  hog 
...    raiser  and  not  at  the  retailer.  It  was  suggested  that 
Consumers  may  prefer  a  higher  proportion  of  lean  to  fat 
rather  than  just  prefer  larger  chops. 
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want?  Iowa  Farm  Science,  Vol.  12,  No.  9,   p.  721.  Mar.  1958- 

Report  on  a  test  in  which  half  hams  and  center  slices 
of  ham  were.  sold.  Three  grocery  stores  in  Iowa — 1  in 
Waterloo,  1  in  Cedar  Rapids  and  1  in  Davenport- -cooperated 
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in  the  tests.  Carcasses  were  graded  and  hams  from  No.  1 
and  No.  3  hog  carcasses  were  sent  to  1  of  the  3  stores  each 
weekend  for  6  weekends.  Records  were  kept  on  the  sale  of 
over  1,300  pounds  of  half  hams  sold  from  divided  cases 
(No.  1  on  1  side.  No.  3  on  the  other).  Appearance  of  case 
and  price  was  kept  constant  and  in  every  weekend  test,  the 
No.  1  hams  outsold  the  No.  3  hams  (significant  at  .01). 
For  every  $100  of  sales  of  half  hams,  an  average  of  $63.50 
worth  was  sold  from  the  Grade  1  "bin  and  $36.50  from  Grade  3 
bin.  These  tests  give  no  idea  as  to  what  price  differentials 
consTjmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  lean  pork. 

Sales  of  center  slices  of  ham  were  tested  for  only  k 
of  the  6  weekends;  and  with  all  variables  except  grade 
being  constant,  the  No.  1  slices  outsold  No.  3  slices 
(significant  at  .01  level).  .  . 
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A  survey  was  made  of  consumer  attitudes  in  the  purchase 
of  potatoes,  carrots,  blanched  celery,  cauliflower  and 
apples,  and  of  their  reaction  toward  government  grades  for 
these  items.  Two  groiips  were  interviewed:  Group  A,  a  random 
sample  of  households  in  the  Lansing-East  Lansing  area  (N  =  89); 
Group  B,  a  random  sample  of  graduates  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics,  Michigan  State  College,  yiow  living  in  the  same 
area  (N  =  9)- 

The  characteristics  listed  as  Important  in  selection 
were  generally  the  same  for  all  produce  items.  The  criteria 
most  frequently  mentioned  were  that  the  produce  should  be 
fresh,  firm  and  free  from  decay  or  mold.  The  responses  to 
the  questionnaire  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  produce  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  retail 
market.  ;  ;:  ■  ^^ 

Responses  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
respondent  favored  use  of  government  grades  for  these  items 
suggested  that  respondents  generally  favored  the  grading' 
of  potatoes  and  apples,  but  were  neutral  toward,  or  opposed 
to,  the  extension  of  grading  to  carrots,  blanched  celery 
and  cauliflower.  Reasons  most  often  given  for  disapproval  of 
government  grading  included  lack  of  necessity,  avoidance  of 
government  control  and  that  present  government  grades  are 
not  a  good  guide  for  selection  of  potatoes. 
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E.  MAJUfflTING  RESEARCH  AND  CONSUMPTION 


1.  General 

a.  Marketing 

1.  Bird,  C,   Meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teen-Ager,  today's  well- 
heeled  "buyers,  Sales  Management,  Vol.  13,   No.  5,  pp.  92-97- 
Sept.  1,  1955-, 

Presents  reasons  why  the  teen-age  market  is  a  good 
market  and  attempts  to  interpret  isolated  data  from  market 
research.  Comes  up  with  k   characteristics  which  may  help 
the  sales  manager  if  he  uses  them  correctly:  (l)  They're 
rushing  into  marriage.   (2)  The  young  groom  isn't  shouldering  all 
the  "bills.   (3)  They  want  a  "big  family  right  away,  (k)   They'd 
rather  get  along  than  get  ahead. 

2.  iBogart,  L. ,  How  to  get  more  out  of  marketing  research. 
Harvard  Business  Review,  Vol.  3^,  No.  1,  pp.  7^4-81+.  Jan.- 
Feh.  1956. 

Discusses  relationship  "between  management  and  the 
researcher  (i.e.,  misunderstandings,  etc.);  the  function  of 
research;  new  developments  in  market  research  and  how  all 
of  these  things  affect  management.  It  criticizes  and  praises 
the  market  researcher  and,  in  general,  suggests  how  management 
can  get  more  out  of  market  research. 

3.  Brown,  R.  C,  0"bjectives  of  marketing  education  programs. 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  37,  No.  5,  PP-  1370-1398. 
Dec.  1955. 

Papers  presented  in  joint  session  with  the  American 
Marketing  Association — discusses  generax  aspects  of  specific 
areas  of  session  topic. 

The  papers  presented  were: 

(1)  The  place  of  consumer  education  in  increasing  the 
demand  for  food,  R.  C.  Kramer; 

(2)  The  place  of  merchandising  and  promotion  in  expanding 
the  demand  for  food,  R.  L.  Kohls; 

(3)  Predicting  market  acceptance,  T.  Meyers. 

Discussions  of  the  first  2  are  also  submitted  "by  K.  Shoemaker 
and  R.  M.  Walsh,  respectively. 

h.     Brunk,  M.  E.,  Use  of  experimental  design  in  marketing  research. 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  ^K),  No.  5,  PP-  1237-12i4-6. 
Dec.  1958. 
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Traces  the  development  of  the  use  of  experimental 
design  in  marketing  resesarch  and  explores  adaptation  of 
experimental  design  to  new  areas  of  marketing  research 
\mder  the  headings:   (l)  preference  studies,  (2)  merchandis- 
ing studies,  (3)  price-purchase  response  studies,  (h)   interpre- 
tation of  experiments  and  (5)  other  uses  of  experimental 
design. 

Discusses  and  critically  eval\aates  some  specific  studies 
vhich  utilized  experimental  design,  indicating  limitations 
and  advantages  of  the  design. 

Also  see  discussion  of  this  paper  by  . . .Bowring,  J.  R., 
pp.  l^kS-lZk^,   same  volume. 

5.  Burk,  M.  C,  Less  home  food  production  increases  market 
sales,  Agricultural  Situation,  Vol.  42,  No.  11,  p.  11. 
Nov.  1958.  -;  .   .; 

6.  Bursk;i  E.  C,  The  marketing  concept,  31st  Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution,  p.  5I.   1959*  e 

7.  Dodge,  R.  E.,  Selling  the  older  consumer.  Journal  of 
Retailing,  Vol.  3^,  No.  2,  p.  73-  Siommer  1958. 

Based  on  a  research  survey  of  the  shopping  preferences 
of  older  people,  indicates  that  a  sizable  market  for  consumer 
-   goods  is  not  being  "sold."  Patterns  of  buying  for  apparel 
and  foods  are  discussed,  and  a  survey  of-  merchants '  opinions 
on  the  existance  and  significance  of  an  older  market  is , 
summarized.  Indicates  that  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
appeal  to  this  market,  even  in  the  few  cases  where  the 
significance  of  its'  existance  was  realized  by  the  retailer. 

8.  Dunsing,  M.  and  J.  V.  Coles,  Grocery  store  credit  service, 
California  Agriculture,  Vol.  12,  No.  2,  p.  13 .  Feb.  1958. 

9.  Dunsing,  M.  and  J.  V.  Coles,  Grocery  store  credit  service, 
California  Agriculture,  Vol.  12,  No.  3,  p.  13 .  Mar.  I958. 

10.  Dunsing,  M.  and  J.  V.  Coles,  Retail  grocery  store  services, 
California  Agriculture,  Vol.  11,  No.  12,  p.  3-  Dec.  1957 . 

11.  Dunsing,  M.  and  J.  V.  Coles,  Retail  grocery  store  service, 
California  Agriculture,  Vol.  12,  No.  1,  p.  Ik.     Jan.  1958. 

12.  Ferber,  R.,  Sales  forecasting  by  sample  surveys.   (Al-lU) 

13.  Hansen,  H.  L.  Creative  marketing  strategy,  31st  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution,  p.  5^'  1959'. 

Ik.     Harris,  R.  G.  and  P.  B.  Dwoskin,  Convenience  foods  and  their 
cost  to  consumer,  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  3,  No.  9, 
p.  8.  Sept.  1958. 
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15.  Holmes,  M.  and  J.  Shaffer,  How  well  do  consumers  know 
grades,  Michigan  Farm  Economics,  No.  196,  p.  3.  May  1959. 

Reports  on  a  study  designed  to  find  out  if  consumers 
are  informed  (or  misinformed)  atout  the  meaning  of  consumer 
grades.  In  order  to  determine  level  of  knowledge  about  some 
specific  foods  ("beef,  eggs,  meat  and  milk  primarily)  a 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of  1,000  families 
in  each  of  k   cities — Kalamazoo,  Muskegon,  Grand  Rapids  and 
Flint  (all  in  Michigan).  The  questionnaire  listed  "both 
true  and  false  statements  on  facts  of  food  buying  and  marketing 
in  the  form  of  a  quiz.  A  total  of  1,88^  questionnaires  were 
returned.  A  table  listing  the  questions  or  statements  is 
presented  and  shows  percentage  of  families  that  answered 
"Agree,"  "Disagree,"  or  "No  Opinion." 

16.  Howard,  J.  A.,  Operations  research  and  market  research. 
Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  lii-3-li+9.  Oct.  1955- 

Examines  the  contribution  of  operations  research  to  the 
marketing  practitioners  and  to  market  research.  It:  (l) 
presents  the  idea  of  a  model;  (2)  discusses  the  burden  that 
operations  research  places  upon  the  market  researcher; 
(3)  examines  the  contribution  which  operations  research 
have  made  to  the  solution  of  market  research  problems  and 
(k)   makes  certain  qualifying  statements  for  clarification 
in  order  to  present  the  contributions  of  the  operations 
analyst  in  more  accurate  perspective  than  is  typically 
done  in  the  literature. 

17.  Kahl,  R.  E.,  Evaluating  consumer  marketing  research, 
Confectionery- Ice  Cream  World,  Vol.  58,  No.  20,  p.  2. 
Nov.  11,  1957. 

Presents  a  series  of  questions  that  must  be  raised  if 
one  is  to  effectively  evaluate  consumer  market  research. 
Briefly,  these  questions  concern:   (l)  the  "sellers" 
objectives;  (2)  general  questions  about  the  research: 
(a)  who  did  it,  for  what  purpose  was  it  done,  etc.,  (b)  is 
the  research  biased  by  its  scope,  the  date  it  was  done  or 
the  timing  in  the  field  (weather,  time  of  year,  holidays, 
etc.),  (c)  was  the  format  adequate  in  light  of  the  purpose 
and  (d)  who  were  the  people  selected  to  be  interviewed; 
(3)  questions  concerning  specific  content  of  the  study: 

(a)  what  questions  were  asked,  how  were  the  answers 
interpreted  and  are  the  conclusions  adequately  supported, 

(b)  were  the  questions  leading,  (c)  were  the  responses 
tabulated  separately  for  different  sub-groups  within  the 
answering  population,  (d)  where  answers  reported  for  a  large 
enough  nuniber  of  qualified  people  so  as  to  be  reliable 
within  a  reasonable  range  of  accuracy  and  (e)  was  the  wording 
of  every  question  as  free  from  biasing  factors  as  possible. 
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These  points  are  covered  and  examples  given  of  ways 
in  which  market  research  may  "be  biased  by  problems  of  desijsn 
and/or  interpretation  for  each  point  covered.  .,..(.. 

18.  Kohls,  R.  L,j   A  critical  evaluation  of  agricultural  marketing 
research.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  39>  No.  5>  PP» 
1600-1609.  Dec.  1957.  /.,_:,. 

Arter  some  broad  observations  about  market  researchers    -. 
and  their  research  efforts,  the  paper  evaluates  their  progress  . 
in  specific  lines  of  research,  and  indicates:   (l)  areas  of 
most  improvement  and  greatest  success,  (2)  areas  of  either 
modest  activity  or  modest  success  and  (3)  relatively  neglected 
areas  needing  emphasis. 

19.  Kohls,  R.  L.  and  M.  B.  Minden,  The  consumer  shops  for  food, 
Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Mimeo.  Ec.  No.  I50. 
Aug.  1957. 

One  of  a  series  of  3  publications  which  deal  with  some 
aspects  of  the  area  of  consumers  and  their  food  shopping, 
I!he  research  was  based  on  2  sources  of  data:  (l)  the 
available  publications  in  this  general  area  and  (2)  a 
survey  of  a  random  sample  of  276  horaemakers-  in  3  medium- 
sized  Indiana  cities. 

Factors  considered  were:  who  shops;  how  often;  when 
and  where;  how  much  "advance  preparation"  is  done;  what  are 
the  major  problems  for  the  consumer  in  food  shopping  and 
finally,  the  implications  of  these  data  for  those  vorking 
t/ith  consumers. 

20.  Lanahan,  T,,  Farmer's  food  customers  studied  in  countrywide 
survey.  Agricultural  Situation,  Vol,  39^  No.  5^  PP.  1-2. 
May  1955. 

21.  McCallister,  K.  J.,  Significance  of  the  increase  emphasis 

on  food  quality.  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  139,  U.S.D.A.    :- 
July  1956.  ^r 

22.  McKain,  W.  C.^  Jir.,  Effect  of  suburbanization  upon  retail      •  .- 
trade  in  the  Hartford  standard  metropolitan  area,  part  one: 
retail  sales  and  the  Central  City,  Connecticut  Agricviltural 
Experiment  Station,  Progress  Report  No.  19 .  Feb.  1957* 

23.  Ne\7man,  J.  X'/.^  New  insight,  new  progress,  for  marketing. 
Harvard  Business  Review,  Vol.  35>  No.  6,  pp.  95-102. 
Nov. -Dec.  1957. 

24.  Politz,  A.,  Science  and  truth  in  marketing  research.  Harvard 
Business  Review,  Vol.  35,  No.  1,  pp.  117-126.  Jan. -Feb.  1957. 
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Points  out  some  basic  aspects  of  marketing  research  which  are 
always  taken  for  granted  and  never  developed.  Things,  sueii 
as  the  obstructive  fallacies  of  market  research,  probl£m 
solving,  reaction  to  stimuli  and  experimental  design  are 
discussed.  Also  discussed  are  research  efficiency,  advertising 
effectiveness  and  several  other  more  general  aspects.  The 
main  point  made  is  that  market  research  must  use  a  more 
rigorous  scientific  method  in  order  to  move  ahead. 

25.  Reed,  V.  D.,  How  to  get  the  most  out  of  marketing  research. 
Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  kQ,   No.  1,  p.  37.  Jan.  3,  1955. 

Lists  13  aids  to  better  research  and  gives  the  main 
reason  for  failure  of  some  research. 

26.  Sawyer,  H.  G.,  How  to  get  at  the  truth  with  marketing  surveys 
by  mail.   (Al-l^O) 

27.  ■  Schreier,  F.  T.,  Seven  fallacies  in  marketing  logic,  Harvard 

Business  Review,  Vol.  37,  No.  5,  pp.  111-118.  Sept. -Oct. 
1959. 

28.  Trelogan,  H.  C,  Industry  cooperation  in  marketing,  research. 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  37,  No.  5,  pp.  12G2-1221. 
Dec.  1955. 

In  joint  session  with  the  American  Marketing  Association, 
the  papers  presented  were: 

Assistance  available  from  industry,  R.  D.  Hardesty; 

Industry  cooperation  in  frozen  food  distribution 
research,  H.  W.  Bitting; 

Industry  cooperation  in  studies  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
packing  house  efficiency,  B.  C.  French; 

Industry  cooperation  in  marketing  facilities  studies, 
W.  C.  Crow; 

Industry  cooperation  in  marketing  research — potential 
opportunities,  H.  L.  Stier. 

Formal  discussions  of  general  procedures,  trends,  etc. 
in  the  area  of  market  research  work  with  industry  cooperation, 
not  based  on  empirical  studies  but  on  experience  of  writer 
in  the  specific  area  under  discussion. 

29.  West,  H.,  Use  279-question  check  list  to  pinpoint  marketing 
facts.  Advertising  Agency,  Vol.  50,  No.  10,  p.  65. 

May  10,  1957. 
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30.  Wolff,  J.,  New  directions  in  marketing:  answering  woman's 
hunger  for  information,  Sales  Management,  Vol.  83,  No.  12, 
p.  22.   Nov.  10,  1959- 

31.  Zaehringer,  M.  V.  and  E.  A.  Sauter,  Jr.,  New  information 
comes  from  three-co\xnty  grocery  store  etxady,  Farm  Reeearch 
(New  York),  Vol.  hk,   No.  U,  p.  k.     1959- 

32. ,  Adjusting  marketing  service  prograxos  to  changing 

conditions,  Ifeirketing  Research  Report  IJo.  315,  U.S.D.A. 
July  1959. 

33 •  J   Expanding  outlets  for  agricviltural  products. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  253,  U.S.D.A. 
Nov.  1957. 

3^«  ,  Marketing  efficiency  in  a  changing  economy. 

Marketing  Research  Report  No.  60,  U.S.D.A.  Sept.  1955' 

A  report  of  the  National  Workshop  on  Agricultural 
Marketing  held  in  June  of  1955.  The  workshop  was  designed 
..."to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  research,  service,  and 
educational  work  in  agricultural  marketing  by  providing 
participants  in  related  programs  with  the  opportunity  to 
clarify  objectives,  improve  methodology,  and  exchange  views 
on  the  respective  types  of  professional  activities." 

35'  ,  Strengthening  marketing  service  programs  by  use 

of  research  findings.  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  II6, 
U.S.D.A.  June  I956. 

A  report  of  the  National  Marketing  Service  Workshop 
held  in  November  of  1955*  Thirty-one  speeches,  presenting 
recent  research  findings,  were  given,  falling  under  U  main 
topics:  (1)  maintaining  the  quality  of  farm  and  food  products 
as  they  move  through  the  marketing  channel,  (2)  reducing  the 
cost  of  marketing  these  products,  (3)  expanding  the  outlets 
for  farm  products  and  {k)   improving  market  information. 

Also  includes  the  conclusions  reached  by  19  work  groups 
as  to  the  best  action  for  marketing  service  people  to  take  in 
dealing  with  specific  problems. 

36.  ,  The  dynamics  of  food  retailing.  Journal  of  Farm 

Economics,  Vol.  38,  No.  3,  p.  336.  May  1956. 

37-  ,  The  outlook  for  frozen  foods.  Marketing  Research 

Report  No.  15^,  U.S.D.A.   Nov.  I956. 

38.  ,  Uncle  Sam  helps  spot  and  develop  new  markets,  ' 

Sales  Management,  Vol.  83,  No.  8,  p.  92.  Sept.  I8,  1959- 
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"b.  Consumption 

1.  Allison,  Harry  E.,  Charles  J.  Zwick  and  Ayres  Brinser,  Menu 
data  and  their  contribution  to  food  consumption  studies. 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  kO,   No.  1,  p.  1.  Feb.  I958. 

2.  Burk,  M.  C,  Studies  of  the  consumption  of  food  and  their 
uses.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  38,  No.  5,  pp.  1736- 
17^6.  Dec.  1956. 

Surveys  the  wide  range  of  food  consumption  studies, 
considering:  (l)  the  objectives  of  each  study,  (2)  available 
basic  data  pertaining  to  tiie  consumption  of  food  in  the 
United  States,  (3)  the  kinds  of  problems  encountered  in 
studying  food  consiamption  patterns  and  trends  and  {h)   hov 
findings  from  studies  of  consunrpticai  patterns  and  trends 
are  and  can  be  used.  Includes  observations  on  major  needs 
for  food  consumption  data  and  analyses. 

Also  see  discussion  paper  by  A.  F.  Wolf  in  the  same 
issue,  p.  1765. 

3.  Burk,  M.  C,  The  national  food  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  comparisons  with  other  British  and  American  food  data. 
Agricultural  Economics  Research,  Vol.  9,  No.  3,  pp.  73-87. 
July  1957. 

Compares  survey  and  disappearance  measxires  of  changes  in 
food  consunrption  in  the  IMited  Kingdom  and  compares  these 
Ifclted  Sta,tes  data  on  per  capita  food  consxjmption  for 
April-June  1955  with  Department  of  Agriculture  Survey  of 
Household  Food  Consuinption. 

The  development  of  the  National  Food  Survey  is  traced 
from  its  beginning  in  July  19IK)  through  1955  •  Current 
sampling,  fieldwork  and  processing  procedures  are  described; 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  data  obtained  and 
their  uses.  Another  section  presents  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  United  Kingdom's  food  consumption  picture  from  19I+O 
to  1955.  Finally,  changes  in  British  food  tonsumption  are 
compared  with  concurrent  changes  in  the  United  States  and 
findings  from  the  United  Kingdom's  National  Food  Survey  for 
April- June  1955  are  matched  with  data  for  the  United  States. 

k.     Burk,  M.  C,  The  relation  of  food  consumption  patterns  of 
the  Soutb  to  new  develojanents  in  marketing,  ABS,  Association 
of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers — Proceedings,  p.  207.  1957. 

•A  report  of  household  food  consvmrption  in  the  South, 
which  contains  some  of  the  data  obtained  in  a  nationwide 
survey  by  U.S.D.A.,  was  presented.  Data  on  consumption, 
money  value  and  proportion  of  households  using  each  of  some 
200  items,  were  used  as  a  basis  for  judging  relative  levels 
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of  consxiraption  and  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  income, 
urbanization,  etc.,  on  consumption.  Using  this  and  other 
reports,  marketing  develojanents  in  the  South  were  related 
to  the  entire  country,  and  their  significance  appraised. 

5-  Burk,  M.  C,  The  study  of  regional  food  consumption.  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  Ul,  No.  5,  pp.  10^0- I0U9.  Dec.  1959. 

Objectives  were:  (l)  to  consider  how  the  purposes  of 
regional  consximption  analyses  affect  data  needed;  (2)  to 
review  and  appraise  the  useability  of  available  data  for  certain 
types  of  analyses;  (3)  to  demonstrate  the  potential  uses  of 
those  data  and  (1+)  to  suggest  long-term  objectives  and  programs 
for  the  developnent  of  information  regarding  regional  food 
cons\imption.  Reviewed  are  disappearance  type  data,  data 
from  one-time  hoTisehold  stirveys,  development  of  historical 
data,  subregional  data  and  other  types  of  data  (e.g.,  sxirveys 
of  retail  stores,  etc.).  Also  discussed  are  the  problems 
with  the  1955  regional  data  (i.e.,  1955  household  bench- 
mark data).  IMder  the  uses  of  available  data,  6  possible 
uses  are  outlined:  (l)  to  describe  broad  outlines  of  regional 
differences;  (2)  to  draw  inferences  regarding  historical 
trends  in  regional  food  consumption;  (3)  to  study  the  effects 
of  changes  in  economic  and  social  factors;  (h)   to  study 
historical  trends  in  regional  consumption-production  balances, 
(5)  to  appraise  the  pressures  for  changes  in  regiOMil  food 
production  and  marketing  patterns  and  institutions  and  (6) 
to  develop  subregional  analyses.  A  suggested  program  for 
development  of  data  on  regional  food  consiimption  is  outlined. 

6.  Burk,  M.  C.  and  F.  E,  Scott,  Cons\aners'  expenditures  for 
farm  foods.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  h,  No.  1,  p.  6. 
Jan.  1959. 

7.  Choquette,  R.,  trends  in  the  consumption  of  certain  groups 
of  foods  in  Canada,  Canadian  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Journal, 
Vol.  36,  No.  10,  p.  35.  Oct.  1957. 

Part  II  of  an  article  on  "Canadian  Food  Trends."  The 
data  discussed  are  taken  from  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Economic  Division  and  the  Agriculture  Division  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

A  niAmber  of  patterns  are  apparent.  The  most  note- 
worthy are  trends  towards  an  increase  in  consumption  of  dairy 
products  other  than  fluid  milk  and  butter,  of  poultry  meat 
and  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables.  Trends  of  decreasing 
consumption  for  cereal  products  and  potatoes  are  also 
clearly  evident.  Red  meat  consumption  increased  sharply  from 
the  levels  of  the  later  1930 's  during  World  War  II  and 
declined  in  the  immediate  postwar  period,  but  has  recently 
ret\imed  to  wartime  peak  levels. 
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Figures  are  given  on  a  comparative  basis  for  a  number 
of  foods  and  food  products  in  terms  of  pounds  consumed  "by 
each  person. 

8.  Clark,  F. ,  Family  spending  for  food.  Cereal  Science  Today, 
Vol.  1,  No.  5,  p.  155.  Nov.  1956. 

Discusses  the  over-all  trends  in  food  expenditvires  in 
relation  to  previous  expenditures.  It  "breaks  down  the  $^50 
per  capita  food  expenditure  by  in- home  vs.  out- of- home 
consumption,  income- elastic  foods  and  ready  processed  foods. 
Trends  in  purchase  of  sugars  and  syrups,  dairy  products, 
fats,  meats,  poultry  and  fish,  potatoes,  other  vegetables 
and  fruits  and  grains  are  presented  graphically  for  the  period 
from  1910  to  1955 •  Also  presented  graphically  are  trends 
in  ^er  capita  cons\Jiirption  of  calories,  fats,  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  calciiam,  vitamins  A,  B  and  C  and  iron  for  the 
same  period. 

9-  Clark,  F.  and  C.  B.  Lebovit,  Food  consumption  of  farm 
families. ..Meeker  and  Wright  Companies,  Minnesota,  1950, 
Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  No.  127,  U.S.D.A.  Jan. 
1955. 

10.  Dickins,  D.,  Food  use  and  gainful  employment  of  the  wife, 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  558 • 
May  1958. 

An  attempt  to  determine  differences  in  kinds,  amounts 
and  sources  of  food  used  and  time  spent  in  food  activities 
by  rural  homemakers  who  are  gainfully  employed  and  by  those 
who  are  not  gainfully  employed. 

One  hundred  gainfully  employed  women  were  selected  from 
a  list  of  white  married  women  working  in  garment  plants  in 
3  Mississippi  towns,  and  100  non-working  wives  were  selected 
from  the  same  area.  The  2  samples  were  approximately  equal 
as  to  income,  age  and  family  composition. 

The  factors  considered  were:   (l)  food  preparation 
facilities;  (2)  home-produced  foods;  (3)  expenditures  for 
food — kinds,  amoxonts  and  sources;  (h)   convenience  foods; 
(5)  nutritive  values  of  food  used;  (6)  food  management; 
(7)  time  expenditures  and  (8)  expenditures  per  preparation 
unit. 

11.  Drayton,  L.  E.  and  G.  J.  Dobson,  Trends  in  food  expenditure 
patterns  in  Canada,  Canadian  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Journal, 
Vol.  36,  No.  10,  p.  3*+.  Oct.  1957. 

Part  I  of  an  article  on  "Canadian  food  trends."  It 
compares  expenditure  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  with 
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expendltiares  for  "bread,  flour,  round  steak  and  "blade  roast. 
It  presents  comparative  food  expenditure  data,  from  1935  until 
1956  (selected  years),  in  terms  of  total  per  capita  as  a 
percentage  of  disposable  income.     :  ■-: 

The  data  presented  reveal  that  the  demand  for  food  is 
quite  responsive  to  changes  in  income.  During  the  last  20 
years  the  average  Canadian  family  has  spent  21-2U  per  cent 
of  its  income  on  foods  despite  large  changes  in  national  per 
capita  income,  and  the  data  imply  that  it  vould  take  a 
considerable  further  rise  i*  income  to  result  in  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  Income  "being  spent  on  food. 

12.  Hacker,  D.  B.,  A  study  of  food  habits  in  New  Mexico, 
Nutrition  News,  Vol.  I8,  No.  k,   pp.  I5-I6.  1955. 

13.  Lauell,  R.,  Food  consumption  in  the  South,  Agricultioral 
Marketing,  Vol.  2,  No.  5,  p.  k.     May  1957. 

ik.     Le"bovit,  C.  B.  and  F.  Clark,  Household  practices  in  the 

use  of  foods — three  cities,  1953*  Agricultioral  Information 
Bulletin  No.  ikG,   U.S.D.A.  Apr.  1956. 

15.  Mackenzie,  W.,,  PosS'lble  trends  in  the  demand  for  Canadian 
farm  products,  Canadian  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Vol.  3,  No.  1,  p.  1.  1955. 

16.  Murray,  J.  and  F.  Clark,  Household  food  consumption  patterns, 
Agricxiltural  Marketing,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  P-  10.  Mar.  1957-  • 

17.  Re  id,  M.  G. ,  What  we  do  and  do  not  know  about  food  cons\imption 
of  American  families.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  ko, 

No.  5,  p.  1301-1311.  Dec.  1958. 

Discvisses  surveys  of  family  food  consumption  in  the 
Iftxited  States.  The  main  descriptions  of  trends  in  food  con- 
sumption are  provided  by  annual  estimates  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  various  foods 
consumed  and  by  estimates  of  total  food  expenditures  prepared 
by  the  IMited  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Although  these 
are  based  on  market  information,  they  are  nevertheless 
primarily  descriptions  of  aggregate  family  food  consiiinption, 
since  consumption  apart  from  families  is  a  relatively  small 
though  fairly  constant  part  of  the  total.  Describes  family 
food  consumption  data,  with  indications  as  to  their  reliability. 
Discusses:   (l)  factors  causing  variation  in  food  consumption 
among  families;  (2)  relative  prices  of  and  preferences  for 
various  foods;  (3)  elasticity  of  total  food  demand  with 
respect  to  income  and  (k)   ways  to  in^rove  the  estimates  of 
the  income  effect. 

Also  see  discussion  of  paper  by  A.  C.  Hoffman  in  the 
sane  issue,  pp.  1311-131^. 
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18.  Rockwell,  G.  R.,  Jr.,  Effects  of  income  and  family  size  on 
food  consumption.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  l*-.  No.  h, 

;  p.  13.  Apr.  1959. 

19.  Rockwell,  G.  R. ,  Jr.,  Income  and  household  size:  their 
effects  on  food  consumption.  Marketing  Research  Report 
No.  3U0,  U.S.D.A.  June  1959- 

These  findings  vere  made  from  an  analysis  of  data 
•  collected  in  the  1955  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey. 

Families  tend  to  expand  their  food  purchases  when  their 
Income  increases  to  a  substantial  degree.  However,  they 
do  not  buy  as  much  food,  percentagewise,  as  the  percentage 
rise  in  their  incomes.  Low- income  nonfarm  families  whose 
Incomes  increase  significantly  tend  to  e3q)and  their  food 
purchase  more,  percentagewise,  than  do  high- income  families 
receiving  proportionate  income  increases.  Low- income  farm 

-  families,  being  less  dependent  on  purchased  food,  tend  to 
Increase  their  food  cor sumption  very  little  in  response  to 
Bigaif leant  income  increases.  Families  with  medium  incomes 

;  :  tend  to  expand  their  food  purchases,  in  response  to  income 
increases,  by  a  smaller  percentage  than  low- income  nonfarm 
families  experiencing  income  increases,  but  by  more  than 
high- income  families.  Those  in  the  medium  and  high- income 
groups  tend  to  buy  more  costly  foods  in  response  to  Jjicome 
increases,  as  well  as  buying  more  of  certain  foods  than 
"before.  For  all  income  classes,  decreases  in  income 
"bring  a  decrease  in  food  expenditures,  to  the  same 
extent  as  purchases  increase  when  income  increases. 

Large  families  eat  less  of  many  foods  per  person  than 
email  families. 

Because  somewhat  different  results  are  achieved  with 
.  different  methods  of  determining  elasticity,  a  chapter  is 
presented  showing  some  comparative  resxilts  when  different 
methods  are  employed. 

The  percentage  change  in  consumption  per  person  in 
relation  to  the  percentage  change  in  income  per  person,  or 
incotte  elasticity,  was  foxmd  to  be  considerably  different 
for  the  various  kinds  of  food. 

20.  Southworth,  H.  M.,  Implications  of  changing  patterns  of 
consumption,  preferences,  and  motivation.  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  Vol.  39,  No.  5,  PP-  1299-1309-  Dec-  1957- 

Two  lines  of  development  in  agricultural  research 
converge  to  form  the  present  interest  in  food  consumption 
patterns:  agricultural  marketing  resecirch  and  developments 
in  hoviseKolA  ecotioTnina  and  nutrition.  The  consumer  educator 
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or  market  developer  must  have  some  fundamental  understanding 
of  what  makes  consunsrs  "behave.  This  need  has  broadened 
the  approach  of  agricultural  marketing  researchers.  The 
paper  emphasizes  some  underlying  developments  vhose  implica- 
tions for  consumption  of  farm  products  need  study.   (Much 
information  is  available  on  population  change,  changes  in 
consvimer  "income,"  etc.)  Less  is  knovn  regarding  changes 
in  patterns  of  living,  in  people's  interests,  attitudes  and 
activities,  that  have  in^Ksrtant  implications  for  consumption. 
Technology  influences  our  whole  pattern  of  interests.  It 
has  2  implications  in  our  attitudes  toward  food:   increasing 
concern  with  nutrition  and  a  preoccupation  with  the  "gadgetry" 
of  food  preparation  and  service.  The  hypothesis  is  offered 
that  with  more  free  time  for  other  activities,  more  employment 
of  homemakers  outside  the  home,  etc.,  food  no  longer  has  the 
same  place  in  the  value  systems  of  our  society.  Agricultural 
marketing  researchers  need  a  longer- range  strategy  which 
envelops  a  "...  fundamental  understanding  of  the  diverse 
threads  in  the  pattern  of  modern  living,  which  interweave 
to  form  our  attitudes,  motiva,tio(ns ,  and  consunrption  practices 
relating  "to  foods." 

Also  see  a  discussion  of  this  paper  by  G.  G.  Quackenbush 
in  the  same  volume,  p.  1310* 

21.  Van  Syckle,  C. ,  Household  food  consumption  in  Everett, 
Washington,  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  -5.8o.  Mar.  1958. 

22.  _^,.  Some  comments  on  the  American  diet  and  household 

consumption  data,  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition, 
Vol.  7,  No.  5,  p.  508.  Sept. -Oct.  1959. 

Economic  Theory 

1.  Basu,  D.  and  G.  T.  Jones,  International  pattern  of  demand 
for  foodstuffs  in  I95U,  The  Farm  Economist,  Vol.  8,  No.  9, 
pp.  1-16.  1957.- 

Results  of  experiments  in  the  analysis  of  demand  for 
food  and  its.  Important  components  based  on  estimates  of 
average  consumption  in  various  countries  in  195^ •  The  article 
contains  tables  presenting  the  following  information:  (l) 
ratios  of  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  various  countries  to  those 
in  New  York,  195iv;  (2)  quantities  and  prices  of  main  food 
products  in  varioiis  countries;  (3)  distribution  of  expenditure 
on  food  in  various  countries,  based  on  national  aggregate 
consumption;  (k)   distribution  of  food  expenditure  in  various 
countries  based  on  budget  data;  (5)  purchasing  power  of 
money  over  food  and  domestic  exchange  rates;  (6)  Lespegre's, 
Poasche's  and  Ideal  Indices  of  food  prices  in  various 
countries;  (7)  Incone  and  food  consumption;  (8)  estimates 
of  value  of  food  consumption,  195^,  derived  for  this  inquiry 
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and  the  United  .Nation  estimates  for  1953  and  (9).  price 
differences  used  to  explain  residusil  values  of  food  consump- 
tion. 

Also  presented  are  plots  of  income  and  food  consumption 
and  log  residuals  of  food  consunrption  and  logs  of  price 
relatives  of  food  with  respect  to  all  prices.  The  former 
is  presented  with  income  on  natural  scale  and  on  a  log 
scale. 

Part  II,  Mathematical  analysis  of  the  data.  Vol.  8, 
No.  10,  p.  23,  contains  reference  to  Engel  curve  theory, 
considers'  residxials  in  terms  of  prices  and  the  relation 
of  consumption -With  income  for  meat  and  fish,  eggs,  fat,  sugar, 
milk  products,  cereals  and  other  inferior  foods. 

2.  Benson,  P.  H.,  A  model  for  the  analysis  of  consiuner  preference 
and  an  exploratory  test.  (a8-9) 

3.  Benson,  P.  H.  and  D.  R.  Peryam,  Preference  for  foods  in 
relation  to  cost.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  U2, 
No.  3,  pp.  171-17^.  June  I958. 

Based  on^a  sample  of  from'1,500  to  4,000  arnry  personnel, 
this  study  compares  preference  scores  for  various  meat 
dishes  with  their  relative  costs  per  individual  serving. 
A  curve  was  fitted  to  a  plot  of  the  preference  ratings  and 
cost  estimates. 

k,     Burk,  M.  C,  An  economic  appraisal  of  changes  in  rural  food 
consumption.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  kO,   No.  3, 
pp.  57^-590.  Aug.  1958. 

Discusses  preliminary  findings  indicating  that  the  demand 
for  commercially  produced  and  marketed  farm  foods  may 
increase  I6  to  I8  per  cent  per  capita  from  1955  to  1975 > 
measured  at  farm  level.  The  basic  data  and  analyses  hacking 
up  these  conclusions  and  a  number  of  significant  findings 
regarding  economic  implications  of  changes  in  rural  food  use 
are  developed  in  5  parts.  Firstj  a  variety  of  measures  are 
used  to  trace  changes  in  rural  food  consumption  "between 
19'+2-1955'  Next,  the  factors  contributing  to  changes  in 
rural  food  consvunption  and  food  purchases  are  delineated  and 
their  effects  discussed.  Third,  measurements  are  presented 
;  '  of  the  impacts  of  changes  in  the  major  economic  and  social 
factors  affecting  the  rural  sector  for  the  period  I9U2-I955 
upon  the  United  States  commercial  food  market.  Fourth,  the 
potential  changes  in  the  United  States  commercial  food  market 
and  the  changes  in  demand  for  commercially  produced  farm 
■  foods  which  may  come  from  future  changes  in  rural  food 
consumption  are  evaluated.  Last,  measures  are  presented  of 
the  relative  significance  of  the  rural  food  market  in  19^+2, 
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19^5  and  prospects  for  1975.  The  significance  of  these 
findings  for  United  States  demand  analysis  is  discussed. 

5.  Biork,  M.  C,  Some  analyses  of  income- food  relationships, 
Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  53,  No. 
284,  pp.  905-927.  Dec.  1958. 

Considers  the  concepts  of  food  to  be  used  in  the  analysis 
of  income- food  relationships  and  reviews  time- series  and 
cross- section  data  matching  these  data.  A  number  of  income 
elasticities  for  food  are  derived  and  examined  for  comparability 
from  statistical  and  economic  points  of  view.  Limitations 
of  knowledge  of  income- food  relationships  are  demonstrated 
by  comparison  of  expected  values  and  actual  values  for 
several  food  measures  in  1955  and  by  consideration  of 
changes  in  the  market  value  of  food  from  19^1  to  1955. 

6.  Fox,  K.  A.,  Changes  in  the  stnicture  of  demand  for  farm 
products.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol.  37,  No.  3,  pp.  ifll- 
U28.  Aug.  1955. 

The  main  purpose  was  to  appraise  various  factors  that 
may  have  caused  changes  in  the  structure  of  demand  for  farm 
products  since  the  pre-war  period.  Some  observations  of  the 
demand  for  farm  products  prior  to  World  War  II  were  made. 
The  factors  causing  changes  in  the  structure  of  demand  were 
listed  as:   (l)  changes  in  demogi'aphic  factors- -which  include 
age  distribution,  geographic  distribution,  rural-urban  or, 
farm-nonfarm  distribution  and  effects  of  family  size  and 
composition  and  (2)  changes  in  economic  factors — the  general 
price  level,  income  level  and  distribution  level  and  distribu- 
tion of  consumer  assets,  other  factors  affecting  consumer 
demand  (taxes,  recessions,  farm  supports,  etc.)  and  marketing 
technology. 

Also  examined  were:  (l)  The  method  of  testing  pre- 
war analyses  against  post-var  observations  as  a  means  of 
investigating  changes  In  the  structure  of  demand.  (2) 
Direct  measurement  of  demand  structures  from  post-war  data. 
(3)  Implications  of  structural  change  for  price  analysis, 
outlook  work  and  farm  policy. 

7.  Hamburger,  VJ.,  The  relation  of  constamptlon  to  wealth  and  the 
wage  rate.  Econometrica,  Vol.  23,  No.  1,  pp.  1-17.  Jan.  1955 • 

An  attempt  to  estimate,  from  aggregative  data  for  1929-^1 
and  1914-7-50,  the  effect  of  the  determinants  of  anticipated 
life-time  consuming  power  upon  consumption.  It  describes 
the  basis  and  plan  of  the  statistical  study  of  the  relation 
of  consumption  to  wealth  and  the  wage  rate  and  presents  and 
interprets  the  data. 
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The  most  general  conclusion  drawn  is  that  consumption 
is  determined  by  life- time  consuming  power  anticipations, 
and  these  are  best  expressed  in  terms  of  wealth  and  wage 
rate,  and  not  by  disposable  income.  The  reasons  are 
presented  for  the  belief  that  wealth  is  a  good  consumption- 
determining  variable . 

8.  Hill,  T.  P.,  Expectations  and  consumer  behavior.  Bulletin  of 
the  Oxford  University  Institute  of  Statistics,  Vol.  19, 

No.  2,  pp.  137-ll^U.  May  1957- 

Concerned  with  certain  aspects  of  the  theory  of  consumer 
behavior  vhich  was  proposed  by  Modigliani  and  Brumberg  (in 
"Post-Keynesian  Economics,"  ed.  K.  K.  Kurihara,  pp. '392-1+36). 
The  Modigliani  and  Brumberg  hypothesis  places  great  emphasis 
upon  an  individual's  expectations  and  planning  over  his 
entire  life  span.  They  feel  that  the  level  of  consurngpition 
in  a  given  period  is  determined  by:  first,  the  size  of 
aggregate  expected  resources  over  the  lifespan,  and  second, 
the  inter- temporal  consumption  plan,  which  is  dependent  on 
personal  tastes  only.  Hill  argues  that  uncertainty  Is 
deliberately  excluded  from  the  model,  and  as  a  res\ilt, 
current  income  is  relegated  to  a  very  minor  role  in  determining 
current  consumption.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  is  concerned 
with  Hill's  argument  that  the "distinction  between  expected 
and  lanexpected  incomes  is  as  important  as,  and  is  conrplementary 
to,  that  between  permanent  and  transiting  changes  in  income. 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  is  concerned  with  Hill's 
argument  that  differences  in  life  cycles  in  income  between 
different  individuals  or  groups  must  play  a  large  part  in 
explaining  observed  cross- sectional  rates  of  consumption  oi* 
savings. 

9.  Houthakker,  H.  S.,  An  international  comparison  of  household 
expenditure  patterns,  commemorating  the  centenary  of  Engel's 
law,  E(!fwiomi6trica,  Vol.  25,  No.  k,   p.  532.  Oct.  1957- 

A  comparison  of  elasticities  for  food,  clothing  and 
miscellaneous  items  with  respect  to  total  expenditure  and 
family  size >  based  on  regression  analyses  of  about  Uo 
sujrveys  from  about  30  counties.  The  elasticities  are  found 
to  be  similar  but  not  equal.  Engel's  law,  formulated  in 
1857,  is  confirmed  by  all  surveys. 

10.  Judge,  G.  G.,  Estimating  the  coefficients  of  behavior 

equations  for  agricultural  products,  Econometrica,  Vol.  23, 
No.  3,  p.  326.  July  1955. 

Outlines  results  of  combining  economic  theory  and  the 
tools  of  statistical  inference  for  use  on  the  problem  of 
obtaining  measures  of  laws  of  economic  behavior.  More 
specifically,  this  is  an  application  of  the  "New  Methods"  of 
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statistical  estimation  to  the  determination  of  parameter 
estimates  of  the  demand  and  supply  relationships  for  eggs 
and  the  demand  for  all  food. 

11.  Jureen,  L.,  Long  term  trends  in  food  consxamption:  a  multi- 
country  study,  Econometrica,  Vol.  2U,  No.  1,  pp.  1-21. 
Jan,  1956. 

This  multi-country  approach  suggests  that  the  discrepancies 
of  empirical  findings  regarding  demand  analysis  obtained  from 
different  countries  are  in  many  cases  due  not  only  to  the 
application  of  different  statistical  methods,  to  differences 
in  respect  of  geographical  position,  consumption  habits, 
etc . ,  hut  are  the  -results  of  the  structural  disparity  in  the 
general  economic  situation,  coxintry  hy  country.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  on  the  average  demand 
elasticities  caused  "by  varying  income  level.     v 

The  study  contains  many  mathematical  formulations , 
charts  and  graphs.  The  problems  dealt  with  are:  food  demand 
at  rising  income  level;  the  Influence  of  changes  in  food 
prices  and  estimation  of  elasticities  of  the  use  of  these 
results. 

Among  the  (ioncluslons  reached  was:  "...that  the  relation- 
ship is  rather  close  between  food  consumption  on  one  hand  and 
retail  food  prices  and  consumers  income  on  the  other."  The 
relevance  of  this  fact  is  that  it  is  reached  empirically,  and 
one  may  makfe  a  somewhat  better  judgment  of  trends  of  the 
future.  • 

12.  Quandt,  R.  E.,  A  probabilistic  theory  of  cOnsiumer  behavior, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  70,  No.  i«-,  pp.  507- 

,    536.  1956. 

'  Establishes  that:  "(l)  The  complete  Ordering  Axiom  is 
not  generally  true,  (2)  the  deficiency  of 'the  complete 
Ordering  Axiom  necessitates  a  revision  of  the  concepts  of 
preference  and  indifference,  (3)  it  is  meaningful  to  define 
preference  and  indifference  in  a  probabilistic  sense,  (U)  on 
the  basis  of  such  a  definition  the  prevailing  notion  of 
rationality  has  to  be  eliminated,  (5)  the  probabilistic 
definition  of  preference ' and  indifference  allows  the  construc- 
tion of  a  model  which  predicts  the  consiomer's  behavior 
probabilistically  but  does  not  contradict  the  conclusion  of 
traditional  theory  concerning  the  direction  of  i, changes  in 
behavior  resulting  from  some  change  in  parameters,  and  (6)  the 
model  provides  a  rationale  for  some  as8\iinption&  of  a  statistical 
natxxre . " 

13.  Wagner,  H.  M.,  An  eclectric  approach  to  the  pure  theory  of 
consumer  behavior,  Econometrica,  Vol.  2k,   No-  U-,  pp.  k'^l-k66. 
Oct.  1956. 
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Preseats  a  framework  for  a  static  theory  of  consumer 
behavior,  vhich  not  only  subsumes  the  standard  indifference 
curve  approach  and  the  technique  of  "revealed  preference" 
but  also  admits  a  more  general  class  of  behavior  patterns. 
It  analyzes  consumer  behavior  from  2  related  aspects:  that 
concerned  with  the  consumer's  ©ubjective  point  of  view  as. 
to  his  actions  in  the  market  and  that  concerned  with  the 
economist's  point  of  view  as  an  objective  observer  of  the 
consumer's  market  behavior.  The  paper  deals  with  the  space 
commodity  case,  and  makes  no  restrictive  assumptions  as  to 
the  regularity  of  the  commodity  space,  existence  of  a  utility 
function,  continuity  of  consumption  or  non- satiation  in 
taste.  In  addition  to  the  usual  postulates  for  static 
analysis,  only  2  behavioral  axioms  are  assumed:  (l)  a 
revealed  preference  transitivity  type  axiom  and  (2)  a 
no- price  illusion"  axiom  (somewhat  similar  to  the  usual 
'  no-money  illusion"  assumption) .  Demand  theories  analogous 
to  those  comnKDnly  derived  in  consumer  theory  are  proved 
by  means  of  a  generalized  revealed  prefearence  approach  and 
by  use  of  convex  set  theory  in  Euclidean  n  -  space. 

Ik.     Zwick,  C,  A  quantitative  stvidy  of  the  demand  for  meat, 
Econometrica,  Vol.  23,  No.  3,  p.  327.  July  1955- 


2.  Specific  Products 
a.  Dairy  Products 

1.  Allred,  W.  M.,  Milk  consumption  in  Utah  schools,  Utah 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Circular  No.  137 .  1955- 

2.  Anderson,  K.  E.,  Milk  consumption  in  the  Nation's  school, 
Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  3,  No.  11,  p.  1.     Nov. 


3.  Anderson,  K.  E.  and  R.  L.  Hawes,  Milk  cons\iiirption  in  summer 
camps.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  k,   No.  6,  p.  10.  June 
1959. 

k,     Anstis,  John  R. ,  Domestic  sales  trends  and  export  prospects 
for  concentrated  milk,  Canadian  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Journal, 
Vol.  36,  No.  1,  pp.  29-50.  Jan.  1957. 

5.  Berry,  C.  H.,  et.al..  The  demand  for  fluid  skim  milk, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  325' 
May  1956. 

6.  Camfibell,  P.,  The  market  for  cottage  cheese,  Agricultural 
Marketing,  Vol.  U,  No.  7,  p.  1^.  July  1959- 

7.  Coles,  J.  v.,  ConsTjmption  of  dairy  products  by  urban  families 
in  California,  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  No.  767.  Apr.  1959. 
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8.  Dean,  W.  T.,  B.  C.  Davis  and  R.  J.  Laity,  Markpting  and 

family  use  of. dairy  products,  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Technical  Bulletin  No.  126,  Dec.  1956. 

9-  Dickens,  D.,  Home  constunption  of  milk,  Mississippi  Agricultviral 
Experiment  Station,  Circular  No.  I98.  Sept.  1955. 

10.  Dickins,  D.,  Some  factors  affecting  the  amount  of  purchased 
.  whole  milk  used  by  families,  ABS,  Association  of  Southern 

Agricultural  Workers — Proceedings,  p.  I85.  1956, 

11.  Dickens,  D.,  Preferences  for, dairy  products  by  college 
students,  Mississippi  Farm  Research,  Vol.  I8,  No.  2,  p.  6. 
Feb.  1955. 

12.  Downen,  M.  L.,  Milk  consumption  in  Tennessee  schools, 
March  1958>  Tennessee  Agricultural  Economics  Circular  No.  3, 
Agriciiltural  Experiment  Station.  Feb.  1959 . 

13.  Empson,  J,,  The  utilis-ation  of  milk  in  the  home.  The  Farm 
Economist,  Vol.  8,  Nos.  11  and  12,  pp.  15-30.  June  I956. 

The  purpose  vas  to  investigate  the  uses  made  of  milk 
in  the  sample  of  homes  in  as  much  detail  as  possible.  The 
log-book  method  was  used  for  recording  purposes,  and  records 
were  made  for  a  period  of  1  week.  The  sample  was  very 
small  (263)  and  biased  (members  of  the  Head  Office  staff  of 
Milk  Marketing  Board  at  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey).  This  sample  .  . 
was  chosen  because  of  the  arduous  task  of  using  the  log 
bopke.      . 

Tables  are  presented  on  topics  such  as:  (l)  average 
quantity  of  milk  used  per  household  at  each  meal  on  each 
day  of  the  week;  (2)  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  milk 
used  in  beverages  at  each  meal  and  total  quantities  used 
in  each  beverage  (weekly  totals  for  whole  sample);  (3)  milk 
used  for  various  dishes  as  percentages  of  total  milk  used  in 
cooking  and  the  quantities  with  each  meal;  (h)   average 
quantities  of  milk  used  per  household  in  beverages  with 
breakfast  foods,  in  cooking  and  for  miscellaneous  uses 
at  each  meal  and  the  prop&rtionate  importance  of  each 
and  (5)  the  main  mealtime  uses  of  milk  accounting  for  the 
different  levels  of  consumption  in  the  high  and  low  group. 

The  strong  point  of  the  study  is  the  extreme  detail  in 
which  the  consumption  of  milk  was  studied. 

lJ+.  Fleming,  P.  V.,  School  children  drinking  more  milk,  AgriG\iltural 
Situation,  Vol.  39,  No.  1,  p.  3.  Jan.  1955. 

15.  Gibson,  D.  L.  and  C.  R.  Hoffer,  An  analysis  of  milk  consxaraption 
among  urban  families,  Michigan  Agricultviral  Experiment 
Station,  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  39,  No.  1,  pp.  113'l2k. 
Aug.  1956. 
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16.  Hawe.s,  R.  L.,  The  household  market  for  butter.  Agricultural 
Marketing,  Vol.  3,  No.  6,  p.  ?.  Jurie  1958. 

17.  Hoofnagle,  W.  S.  and  K.  E.  Anderson,  The  market  for  dairy 
products  in  schools,  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  k,   No.  6, 
p.  8.  June  1959. 

18.  John,  M.  E.  and  H.  Price,  The  story  of  adolescents  and  milk, 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Progress 
Report  No.  20ii-.  June   1959. 

To  discover  why  milk  consumption  declines  in  adolescent 
years  and  to  present  the  opinions  of  children  concerning 
milk  consumption,  1,158  young  people  and  children  from 
Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  filled  out  questionnaires.  Ninth 
and  twelfth  graders  (N  =  653)  kept  3-cLay  food  and  beverage 
records,  and  fifth  graders- (N  =  291)  kept  2-day  records. 

It  was  found  that  adolescents,  in  general,  decreased 
their  consiamption  of  lailk  because:  (l)  competition  of  soft 
drinks  in  early  years  and  coffee  later;  (2)  they  feel  that  milk 
is  not  an  appropriate  beverage  to  have  with  friends,  on  a 
date  or  at  social  events;  (3)  the  tendency,  particularly  by 
ninth  graders,  to  consider  milk  for  babies  and  children,  and 
they  are,  at  this  age,  trying  to  "sloughoff"  behavior  that 
associates  them  with  children  and  (k)   they  consider  milk 
adds  weight;  girls  of  this  age  are  very  weight-conscious. 

It  was  concluded  that  in  order  to  increase  adolescent 
consuinption  of  milk  the  industry  must:  (l)  continue  to  stress 
the  contribution  of  milk  to  vigor  and  vitality;  (2)  overcome 
the  feeling  that  milk  is  only  for  babies  and  children; 
(3)  correct  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  fattening  than  other 
high  calorie  foods;  (U)  decrease  emphasis  on  value  of  milk 
as  a  food  for  growth;  stress  its  importance  as  a  food  needed 
throughout  life  and  (5)  expand  concept  of  the  appropriateness 

;r,    of  milk  for  various  situations,  such  as  bedtime  snack,  on 

' ';  .   a  date,  etc. 

19.  Johnston,  C.  I.,  Consumption  of  cheese  in  rural  areas, 

'  Canadian  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Journal,  Vol.  35,  No.  5,  p.  ^3. 
May  1956. 

20.  Jones,  C.  F.  and  J.  H.  Blackstone,  Use  of  dairy  products  in 
the  Anniston  market  area,  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  No.  307.  J\ine  1957- 

21.  Kromer,  G.,  Butter  and  margarine — a  look  at  constjmption 
trends.  Agricultural  Situation,  Vol.  U3,  No.  1,   pp.  12-13. 
July  1959. 
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22*  Lanaham,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  Dairymen,  here  are  facts  about  household 
markets.  Agricultural  Situation,  Vol.  Ul,  No.  h,   pp.  1-2. 
.  Apr.  1957.. 

23.  Lanaham,  T.  J.,  Jr.,  Moving  the  milk  supply- conevinption 

patterns  for  dairy  products.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  2, 
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2I+.  McKain,  W.  C,  Jr.,  E.  G.  Stockwell  and  R.  R.  Nichols,  Milk 

consumption  by  older  persons,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
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25.  Meyer,  F.  L.,  Consumption  of  milk  as  a  beverage.  Journal  of 
American  Dietetic  Association,  Vol.  33>  No.  5,  pp.  U85-U88. 
May  1957. 

26.  Miles,  J.  F. ,  Household  buying  practices  for  dairy  products 
in  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Circular  No.  II3.  Oct. 
1957. 

27-  Mirone,  L.  and  E.  L.  Whitehead,  Milk  drinking  by  college 

students.  Journal  of  An»rican  Dietetic  Association,  Vol.  33, 
No.  12,  pp.  1266-1269.  Dec.  1957. 

28.  Mitchell,  G.  and  E.  F.  Baumer,  Milk-drinking  in  Ohio,  Ohio 
Farm  and  Home  Research,  Vol.  U3,  No.  310,  p.  11.  Jan. -Feb. 
1958. 

29.  Mize,  J.  J.,  D.  W.  Thompson  and  F.  E.  Bland,  Consumer  • 
marketing  practices  and  uses  of  dairy  products, 
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31.  Pierce,  H.  F. ,  Ice  cream  industry  needs  to  watch  new  trends, 
Canadiaji  Dairy. and  Ice  Cream  Journal,  Vol.  35,  No.  6,  p.  27. 
J\ane  1956. 

Some  trends  which  the  ice  cream  industry  may  consider 
in  their  operating  plans  for  the  future.  Population  trends, 
both  in  terms  of  wovement   and  makeup  may  be  important.  The 
changing  consumer  buying  habits  shoiild  be  considered  in 
relation  to  changes  in  the  home  life  and  sales  methods.. 
The  impact  of  T.V.,  supermarket  buying,  modern  freezers, 
etc.,  affect  buying  habits.  Trends  in  merchandising  and 
advertising  should  be  observed.  The  sale  of  related  items, 
home  delivery,  diversity  of  products  and  butterfat  questions 
must  be  considered. 
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3^.  Quackeribush,  G.  G.  and  J.  D.  Shaffer,  Factors  affecting 

purchases  of  ice  cream  for  home  use,  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Technical  Bulletin  No,  2^9.  Apr.  1955- 

35-  Roberts,  J.  B.,  Consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  prqducts  in 
Ifentuciky  markets,  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
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36.  Saal,  H.  and  N.  %rick,  A  changing  population- -what  it  means 
to  the  dairy  industry,  American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  20,  No.  1, 
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butter  and  oleomargarine,  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Technical  Bulletin  No.  2U8.  Apr.  1955- 

38.  Sherr,  H.,  Milk,  coffee,  tea,  and  soft  drinks.,  Agricultural 
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39  •  Smith,  Helen  and  Frank  Madaski,  Milk  consumptipn  can  be 

increased,  Milk  Dealer,  Vol.  kk,   No.  11,  p.  U9.  Aug.  1955- 

kO,     Swope,  D.  A.,  Factors  associated  with  level  of  fluid  milk 
consumption,  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
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Ul.  Tompkins,  E.  H. ,  Market  for  dairy  products,  Vermont  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  6OO.  June  1957- 

k2.     Van  Dress,  M.  G.  and  M.  Myers,  Effect  of  consumer  purchases 
on  nonfat  dry  milk  on  purchases  of  fresh,  evaporated,  and 
filled  milk.  Marketing  Research  Report  No,  372,  U.S.D.A. 
Nov.  1959. 

Report  results  of  a  3-year  study  of  kj'J  metropolitan 
Chicago  families,  concerning  milk  purchase  patterns.   Comparative 
analysis  was  done  on  effect  of  purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk  or 
the  purchases  of  fresh,  evaporated  and  filled  milk.   Results 
are  in  terms  of  relative  consumption,  substitution  and 
family  characteristics  (income,  race,  size  of  family). 

k^.     Van  Dress,  M.  G.  and  M.  Myers,  Home  purchases  of  nonfat  dry 
and  fresh  milk.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  U,  No.  9,  p.  11. 
Sept.  1959- 
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kh.     Van  Syckle,  C,   Consiomption  of  fresh  and  evaporated  milk  and 
dry  milk  solids.  Journal  of  American  Dietetic  Association, 
Vol.  31,  No.  12,  pp.'  1228-1231.  Dec.  1955. 

U5.  Weber,  J.,  The  new  home  milk  dispensers:  do  your  customers 
want  it?  (S3-6I) 

U6.  V.Tiitted,  S.  F.,  Dairy  substitutes  in  Missouri,  Missouri 

Agricultiiral  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No'.  658.   July  1955. 

.^7.  ,   Home  consumption  of  ice  creamy  Canadian  Dairy 

and  Ice  Cream  Journal,  Vol.  37,  No.  7,  p.  21.  July  I958. 

^8.  ,  Household  purchases  of  butter  in  I957  stay 

fairly  level  with  1956,  Milk  Products  Journal,  Vol.  U9, 
No.  10,  p.  11.  Oct.  1958. 

^9-  ,   U.S.D.A.  study  shows- -housewife  spends  l6.6fo  of 

"food  budget  on  dairy  products,  American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  19, 
No.  k,   p.  '92.  Apr.  1957. 

50.  ,  What  effect  do  prices  have  on  consumption, 

American  Milk  Review,  Vol.  17,  No.  k,   p.  70.  Apr.  1955. 

Based  on  a  U.S.D.A.  study  of  the  Memphis,  Tennessee 
market.  During  a  2-year  period  of  rising  milk  prices,  fluid 
milk  consumption  fell  15  per  cent.  Yet,  a  year  later,  when 
prices  were  down  and  consumption  was  up,  only  7  per  cent  of 
the  homemakers  interviewed  were  aware  that  prices  were  lower 
than  they  had  been  a  yiear  ago . 

Due  to  a  highly  competitive  period  of  milk  advertising 
on  radio,  television  and  in  the  local  papers,  66  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  were  aware  of  the  promotional  campaign. 

An  increase  was  found  in  use  of  homogenized  milk  as 
opposed  to  regular  and  an  average  increase  of  1  quart  per 
family  in  consumption  per  week  over  the  preceding  year. 
"These  consumption  increases  apparently  were  not  due  solely 
to  the  price  declines,  for  few  homemakers  were  aware  that 
prices  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier ...  The  study  clearly 
suggests  that  promotional  efforts  played  an  important  part 
in  the  expansion  of  milk  sales  in  the  area.^' 

51.  ,  1955  super  market  survey  on  ice  cream,  Ice  Cream 

Trade  Journal,  Vol.  51,  No.  10,  p.  50.  Oct.  1955- 

Ten  questions  were  asked  in  the  1955  study  of  super 
markets  conducted  by  Ice  Cream  Trade  Joxirnal  and  Super  Market 
Merchandising.  The  findings  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  average  supermarket  today  sells  between  9,000 
and  10,000  gallons  of  ice  cream  annually .  This  represents 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  annual  sales  value  in  the 
1953  study. 
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(2)  Supers  today  sell  approximately  $15,000  to  $17,000 
axmioally  in  ice  cream. 

(3)  The  average  sirpermarket  today  has  from  one  and  one- 
quarter  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  its  total  stote 
sales  in  the  ice  cream  department. 

(U)  The  half- gallon  is  overwhelmingly  the  vehicle 
through  which  it  is  sold. 

(5)  The  average  supermarket  sells  at  least  2  brands  of 
ice  cream. 

(6)  the  private  label  brand  owned  by  the  supermarket 
is  increasing. 

(T)  the  private  label  brand  is  also  accounting  for 
more  sales  than  before.  A  large  number  of  stores  had  all 
their  sales  in  a  private  label. 

(8)  Average  prices  of  ice  cream  had  a  wide  range.  Pints 
were  as  low  as  15  cents  to  as  much  as  U9  cents. 

(9)  Ice  cream  sirecialities  sales  have  greatly  improved. 

(10)  Ninety- three  point  61  per  cent  of  stores  replying 
felt  that  their  ice  cream  department  produces  sufficient 
profit  and  sales  in  relation  to  space  occupied. 

I*.  Eggs  and  Poultry 

1.  I^ylund,  H.  B.  and  R.  L.  Baker,  A  cwnmunity  progrram  to  increase 
egg  consumptirfli.  (Bl-6) 

2.  Bylund,  H.  B.  and  R.  L.  Baker,  Long  run  effects  of  a  better 
breakfast  program.  (BI-T) 

3--  Dickens,  D.,  Industrialization  and  the  market  for  eggs, 

broilers,  and  whole  milk,  Mississippi  Farm  Research,  Vol.  18, 
No.  5,  p.  7.  May  1955. 

k.     llammet,  R.  A.  and  J.  H.  Blackstone,  Household  use  of  eggs 
in  Gadsen,  Alabama,  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  No.  3II.  May  1958. 

5.  larzelere,  H.  E.  and  Shaffer,  J.  0.,  Piirchases  of  turkey  by 
families  of  the  Michigan  State  University  Consxamer  Panel, 

•  '.  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  38* 
Aug.  1955. 

6.  Owens,  A.  L.  and  F.  R.  Taylor,  Consumer  knowledge  of  quality 
determining  factors  in  eggs.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics, 
Vol.  37,  No.  k,   pp.  625-637.  Nov.  1955. 
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The  objectives  were:  (l)  to  question  the  methodology, 
analysis  and  interpretations  of  the  results  of  many  studies 
in  the  area  of  cons\iii«r  preference  for  egg  quality;  (2)  to 
indicate  some  of  the  errors  that  have  been  made  and  (3)  to 
suggest  an  approach  that  will  permit  a  more  accurate  and 
meaningful  eval\aation  of  consumer  knowledge. 

Based  on  a  sainple  of  300  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
The  consumers  were  asked  to  rate  6  eggs  as  they  'were  broken 
before  them  and  asked  to  describe  the  method  by  which  they 
determined  quality  in  the  egg.  They  were  then  shown  colored 
pictures  of  the  k   consumer  grades  of  eggs  and  asked:   (l)  to 
select  the  egg  they  considered  "best"  and  (2)  to  give  the 
reasons  for  this  selection.  Consumers  were  also  asked  to 
list  the  specific  complaints  they  had  about  the  quality  of 
their  eggs  as  they  were  broken  out. 

Three  generalizations  pertaining  to  consvuner  knowledge 
of  egg  quality  are  apparent:  (l)  Most  housewives  do  not  have 
a  formal  concept  of  what  constitutes  egg  quality  in  terms  of 
albumen  condition  in  spite  of  their  indicated  preference  for 
high  quality  eggs.  (2)  Marked  differences  in  the  albumen 
height  of  broken-out  eggs  do  not  make  1  egg  less  acceptable 
than  another  for  a  specific  use.  This  suggests  that  housewives 
do  not  recognize  quality  differences,  and  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  existing  grade  standards.   (3)  Housewives  are  not 
as  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  small  interior  defects  (blood 
and  meat  spots)  as  is  generally  believed,  although  the  presence 
of  such  defects  has  a  pronoimced  effect  on  the  consumer  grade 
of  eggs. 

7.  Parnell,  E.  D.  ^nd  Q.  J.  MoTontney,  Poultry  trends,  in  the 
Southwest,  American  Egg  and  Poultry  Review,  Vol.  I8,  No.  11, 
p.  16.  Nov.  1956. 

8.  Raskopf,  D.  D.,  Factors  affecting  per  capita  consumption  of 
broilers  in  Tennessee,  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  No.  288.  Aug.  I958. 

9.  Van  De  Mark,  M.  S.  and  M.  E.  Prather,  Consumption  of  poultry 
products,  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin 
No.  306.  J\me  1957. 

10.  Van  De  Mark,  M.  S.  and  M.  E.  Prather,  Factors  affecting 
consumption  of  poultry  products  in  Alabama,  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  Vol.  50,  No.  1,  p.  h2.     Jan.  1958. 

11.  Van  Syckle,  C .,  Use  end  purchase  of  eggs  among  city  families. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  U8,  No.  h,   pp.  276-277- 
Apr.  1956. 

Reports  a  study  done  in  the  fall  of  1953  of  226  homemakers 
in  Everett,  Washington  to  determine:   (l)  prevalence  of  the 
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practice  of  serving  eggs  at  breakfast  and  at  other  meals; 
(2)  how  use  of  eggs  varies  vith  inconB  level;  (3)  how  it  varies 
•  "     with  size  of  family;  (U)  versatility  of  homemakers  in 

preparing  eggs  for  the  table  and  (5)  how  homemakers  buy 
their  eggs. 

Results  are  presented  under  the  headings:  (l)  how 
Everett  families  used  eggs;  (2)  eggs  served  at  meals;  (3) 
eggs  used  per  person;  {k)   where  eggs  were  bought  and  the  grade 
and  (5)  size  of  eggs  bought  and  why. 

12-  Waananen,  M.  V.,  C.  Gislason  and  J.  G.  Darrouch,  Consumer 

purchases  of  eggs  under  selected  pricing  practices,  Spokane, 
Washington,  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  28.  Aug.  I958. 

c.  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

1.  Branson,  R.  E.,  M.  Jacobs  and  R.  Hall,  Frozen  grapefruit 
sections :  evaluating  a  new  product  by  retail  sales  audit 

-;    and  household  survey.  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  110, 
U.S.D.A.  Dec.  1955. 

2.  Coles,  J.  V.  and  M.  Dunsing,  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
California  Agriculture,  Vol.  12,  Jfo.  5,  P-  13-  May  1958- 

3.  Coles,  J.  V.  and  M.  Dunsing,  Fmits,  vegetables  at  retail, 
California  Agriculture,  Vol.  12,  No.  k,   p.  I5.  Apr.  1958. 

k.     Banner,  M.  J.  and  J.  L.  Turner,  Consumer  market  study  of 
"Chilco"  jam  and  jelly,  Alabama  Agricultiiral  Experiment 
Station,  Circular  No.  II9.  Apr.  1957. 

•  "  5.  Drake,  P.,  F.  E.  Roach  and  J.  H.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  Use  of 

fruits  and  vegetables  by  ixrban  and  rural  families — South 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  Agricultviral  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  No.  1*65.  Oct.  I958. 

6.  Evans,  H.  C.  and  R.  S.  Marsh,  Consumers'  reaction  to  price 
of  tree-ripe  peaches.  West  Virginia  Agricultviral  Experiment 
Station,  Cii-cular  No.  95.  May  1955- 

7.  Godwin,  M.  R.,  Citrus  demand  studies,  The  Citrus  Industry, 
Vol.  37,  No.  12,  p.  6.  Dec.  1956. 

8.  "Hoofnagle,  W.  S.  and  K.  E.  Anderson,  The  market  for  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  juices  in  public  schools,  Marketing 
Research  Report  No.  322,  U.S.D.A.  July  1959- 

9.  Johnson,  C.  E.,  Household  purchases  of  frozen  concentrated 
orange  juice.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  3,  No.  7,  p.  5- 
July  1958. 
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10.  Luke,  G.  W.,  Apple  study  shows  need,  for^  marketing  programs, 
New  Jersey  Agriculture,  Vol.  l4-l>  No.  6,  p.-  10.  Nov. -Dec. 
1959.  .  ('^  ■'■^; 

11.  Manchester,  A.  C.  and  J.  C.  Podany,  The  changing  market  for 
vegetables,  Agricviltural  Marketing,  Vol.  3^  No.  2,  p.  8. 
Feb.  1958. 

12.  Pubols,  B.,  Fruit  consumption  trends,  Agric\iltural  Situation, 
Vol.  39,  No.  11,  p.  11.  Nov.  1955. 

13.  Reese,  R.  B.,  Family  purchases  of  selected  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  3IT,  U.S.D.A. 
Apr.  1959. 

lU.  Shaffer,  J.  D.  and  G.  G.  Quackenbush,  Consumer  purchases  of 
apples,  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Special 
Bulletin  No.  k03.     Dec.  1955. 

15.  Shaffer,  J.  D.  and  G.  G.  Quackenbush,  The  consumer  market 
for  apples,  Michigan  Farm  Economics,  No.  IU9,  p.  3'  June 
1955. 

16.  Shaffer,  J.  D.  and  G.  G.  Quackenbush,  Where  Michigan  State 
University  Consumer  Panel  families  bought  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  Septenfoer  25-October  1,  1955,  Michigan  Quarterly 
Bulletin,  Vol.  38,  No.  3,  pp.  392-397.  Fet.  1956. 

17.  Smith,  H.  M.  and  J.  S.  Hunter,  A  marketing  test  for  a  new 
variety  of  cantaloup.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  k,   No.  6, 
p.  k.     June  1959. 

18.  Van  Syckle,  Calla,  Consumer  standards  for  fresh  vegetables. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  hS,   No.  6,  pp.  ^55-^57. 
June  1957. 

19.  ,  Fig  marketing  study,  American  Vegetable  Grower, 

Vol.  79,  No.  1+7,  p.  9.  July  10,  1957. 

20.  ; ,  Orange  concentrate  purchases,  California 

Citrograph,  Vol.  U3,  No.  12,  p.  U21.  Oct.  1958. 

Meat  .  '■   ; 

1.  Beik,  L.  L.  and  C.  E.  Trotter,  Consumer  demand  for  meat. 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology  Publication  No.  19, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Apr.  1959* 

2.  Branson,  R.  E.,  The  cons\amer  market  for  beef,  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  856. 
Apr.  1957. 
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3.  Breimyer,  H.  F.^  Meat  consumtption  is  least  below  Mason- 
•  .  '  Dixon  Line^  Agricultural  Situation,  Vol.  U2,  No.  6,  pp.  10-11. 
June  1958. 

k.     Breimyer,  H.  F.  and  C.  A.  Kause,  Consumption  patterns  for 
^meat,  Marketing  Research  Report^No.  2U9,  U.S.D.A.  May  1958. 

5.  Breimyer,  H.  F.  and  C.  A.  Kause,  Family  incomes  and  the 
market  for  meat.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  3,  No.  8, 
p.  8.  Aug.  1958. 

6.  Clow,  Bertha,  Meat  knowledge  and  practices  of  Montana 

.  homemakers,  Journal  of  Home  Economics^  Vol.  50,  No.  5, 
pp.  359-364.  May  1958. 

7-   Coles,  J.  V.  and  M.  Dunsing,  Meat  in  retail  grocery  stores, 
California  Agriculture,  Vol.  12,  No.  6,  p.  11.   June  1958. 

8.  Hoofnagle,  W,  S.  and  K.  E.  Anderson,  The  market  for  meat 
in  the  Nation's  schools.  Agricultural  Marketing,  Vol.  U, 
No.  8,  p.  13.  Aug.  1959. 

9-  Marsh,  A.  A.,  Meat  buying  habits.  The  Farm  Economist,  Vol.  9, 
p.  k^.     Apr.  1958. 

10.  Van  Syckle,  C.  and  0.  L.  Brough,  Jr.,  Influence  of  store 
selection  in  household  buying.  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol. 
23,  No.  3,  pp.  293-295.  Jan.  1959. 

A  controlled- store  study  which  examined  the  purchasing 
of  experimental  cuts  of  beef  by  consumers.  Three  grades  of 
beef--U.S.  Choice,  Good  and  Coranercial  qualities- -were  used. 
Prices  were  equal  so  that  this  factor  was  not  relevant.  The 
results  indicate  that  the  major  factor  in  selection  was  past 
experience.  The  1  store  which  had  the  greatest  percentage  of 
the  low  socio-economic  group  customers  sold  a  significantly 
higher  nuniber  of  the  U.S.  Commercial  cuts  than  did  any  of  k 
other  stores  which  had  a  fewer  niimber  of  the  low  group.   The 
implication  of  these  results  is  that  "preference"  for  a 
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A  survey  designed  to  measure  the  impact  of  advertising 
on  brand  preference  and  to  gain  nev  light  on  consumer  bread- 
buying  habits  and  motivation.  The  conclusions  dravn  are  on 
the  assumption  that  the  bread  is  a  good  product  (i.e., 
"an  attractive,  fresh  loaf,  of  good  flavor  and  toasting 
quality").  The  study  revealed  that:   (l)  It  is  possible,  to 
build  a  solid  core  of  consumer  loyality  to  a  particular 
brand  in  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  custonffirs.  To  gain 
this  objective  the  quality  of  the  bread  must  be  maintained 
and  widespread  distribution — in  choice  spots  on  the  bread  shelf 
in  good  outlet — is  necessary.  (2)  Bread  consumers  in  general 
appear  to  shift  their  loyalties  to  another  brand  about  every 
3  to  5  years.  Loyalty  t\irnover  rate  appears  to  stem  from 
a  sense  of  monotony  and  a  desire  for  something  new  and 
different. 
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19.  Kelley,  L. ,   M.  A.  Ohlson  and  G.  G.  Quackeribush,  Nutritional 
evaluation  of  food  purchases  "by  1^+6  \irban  families  during 
1953,  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  U8,  No.  5,  p.  355- 
May  1956. 

Average  quantities  and  costs  of  foods  and  nutrients 
availaljle  to  1^6  families  from  an  urban  community  of  about 
125,000  population  vho  took  part  in  a  panel  maintained  by 
the  Michigan  State  University  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  The  lk6   families  provided  completed  consiomer  records 
for  1953'  Food  purchases  and  available  nutrients  were 
summarized  in  relation  to  family  size,  per  capita  income >  logal 
expendit\ires  and  type  of  family.  Individual  family  food 
purchases  with  market  costs  were  classified  into  5  food 
groups  and  evaluated  for  calories  and  8  nutrients  in  edible 
foods.  These  data  are  related  to  the  U.  S.  Departmeht.  of 
Agriculture's  food  recommendations  for  ilooderate-cost  meals 
and  the  recommended  allowances  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board,  Ifetbnal  Research  Council.  All  meals  eaten  in  the 
home  were  included  in  the  analysis. 

20.  Kelley,  L.,  M.  A.  Ohlson  and  L.  J.  Harper,  Food  selection 
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Daily  nutrient  intakes  were  determined  for  98  soldiers  on 
an  ad  libitum  regimen  over  a  period  of  28  days.  Ninety- five 
of  the  men  gained  weight  over  the  U-week  period.  A  parallel 
relationship  was  obtained  between  calorie  intake  and  energy 
expenditure  for  the  same  day. 

An  equation  was  derived  to  estimate  the  calorie  require- 
ments for  individ\aals  of  comparable  age,  sex  and  size,  by 
using  body  weights  and  calorie  intake  (adjusted  for  weight 
change ) . 

The  mean  calorie  and  protein  intakes  were  above  the 
recommended  dietary  allowances  and  above  the  minimum 
allowances  specified  by  the  Armed  Forces  for  individuals 
under  comparable  activity  levels. 
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adolescents'  eating  habits,  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association,  Vol.  3^,  No.  11,  pp.  1220-1222.  Nov.  I958. 

This  study  revealed  that  students  who  had  educational 
foods  classes  improved  in  their  \inderstanding  of  what  a 
day's  meals  should  include  and  in  their  food  practices, 
more  than  did  a  control  group  who  had  no  food  classes. 
Students  who  analyzed  their  own  records  made  greater  progress 
than  did  those  whose  records  were  analyzed  "by  the  teacher. 
Due  to  the  size  of  the  groups,  no  statistical  coirrparison  coxild 
"be  made.  A  simplified  method  of  scoring  developed  by  Tensley 
(unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis.  University  of  Minnesota,  19^7) 
differentiated  between  poor  and  good  ratings  for  most 
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2k.  Lee,  D.,  Cultural  factors  in  dietary  choice,  American  Journal 
of  Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  pp.  166-170.  Mar. -Apr. 
1957. 

A  rather  loose  cross -cultiiral  comparison  of  the  functions 
and  values  of  food  as  related  to  dietary  choice.  Anthropologi- 
cal data  on  various  cultures  are  used  to  illustrate  why 
various  foods  take  on  this  or  that  value  and  have  certain 
functions.  The  main  point  is  that  "...any  attempt  to  affect 
diet  must  deal  with  the  cultural  factors  in  dietary  choice, 
and  ...it  must  take  into  account  what.it  is  that  the  food 
mediates,  so  as  not  to  destroy  values. which  cannot  be 
replaced  with  sheer  nutrition." 

25.  Leverton,  R.  M.  and  J.  Pazur,  Food  practices  and  nutritional 
status  of  typical  Nebraska  families,  Nebraska  Agricultural 
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26.  McGary,  V.  E.,  Capt.  AMSC;  M.  E.  Shipman,  1st.  Lt.  AMSC  and 
L.  M.  Bernstein,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Acceptability  of  irridated 
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Presents  dietary  procedures  for  carrying  out  balance 
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Acceptability  of  irridated  foods,  II,  Journal  of  American 
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Reports  on  3  balance  studies  in  which  irridated  foods 
were  fed  to  human  subjects.  Approximately  35  per  cent. 
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65  per  cent  and  80  per  cent  of  the  caloric  content  of  the 
diet  were  supplied  by  irridated  foods.  Acceptability  data 
were  obtained  by  the  use  of  questionnaires  with  an  arbitrary 
hedonic  scale  and  by  personal  interviews  with  the  individual 
subjects.  It  was "found  that  many  irridated  foods  were  as 
acceptable  as  the  non- irridated  control  food  iteins. 
Irridated  fish,  meats  and  fruits  were  very  well  received 
by  the  sub-jects  and  proved  to  be  the  most  jjopular  items. 
•  Statistical  analysis  of  acceptability  data  showed  significant 
differences  between  irridated  and  control  food  in  only  9 
out  of  36  items  presented. 
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This  paper  explains  certain  terms  peculiar  to  nutrition: 
proteins,  vitamins,  minerals  or  nutrient  elements  and  fats. 
A  table  summarizes  the  frequency  with  which  certain  subjects 
were  i-e^ported  in  iiutrii'ibnal  journa.n  and  at  conferences 
<3uring  I958.   "Trends  of  Human  NutriMon  Research"  discusses: 
(1)  proteins  and  amino,  acids,  (2)  vii^anilns,  (3)  minerals, 
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raaiaiibn/and  (8)  specific  diseases.  The  impact  on  agriculture 
of  new  knowledge  regarding  proteins,  vitamins,  mdjierals  and 
fats  is  discussed  with  a  siimrtary  relating  to  the  8  points 
listed  above. 

Also  see  discussion  of  article  by  R.  C.  Lifquist, 
pp.  1288-1290,  same  issue. 
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who  elect  early  to  discontinue  a  repetitive  diet.  The 
studies  reviewed  lend  considerable  weight  to  these  and 
several  other  hypotheses  on  this  same  subject. 

38.  Tamplin,  B.  M. ,  Food  habits  in  Albany  Coimty,  Wyoming, 
Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  3^5. 
Jan.  1957. 

39.  Trulson,  M.  F. ,  The  American  diet--past  and  present.  The 
American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  p.  91. 
Jan. -Feb.  1959- 

UO.  Van  Syckle,  C,  S.  V.  Mowery  and  A.  K.  Blackburn,  Menu  patterns 
of  households  in  a  Washington  City,  Washington  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Circular  No.  339.  Oct.  1958. 

li-l.  Vawter,  H.  J.  ajid  F.  Konishi,  Food  acceptance  by  soldiers 

under  an  ad  libitum  regimen,  Joxirnal  of  the  Aiflerican  Dietetic 
Association,  Vol.  3^,  No.  1,  pp.  36-l«-l.  Jan.  1958. 

The  percentage  accepting  various  food  items,  as  well  as 
the  average  intake  per  meal  for  that  item,  is  presented  for 
100  soldiers  over  a  28-da,y  period.  In  general,  the  meat 
dishes  and  desserts  were  most  accepted  and  foods  from  the 
vegetable,  cereal  and  miscellaneous  groups  were  least 
accepted.  , 

k2,     Wamick,  K.  P.,  S.  V.  Bring  and  E.  Woods,  Nutritional  status 
of  adolescent  Idaho  children.  I.  Evaluation  of  seven-day 
dietary  records,  Joxomal  of  American  Dietetic  Association, 
Vol.  31,  No.  5,  pp.  U86-i+90.  Mar.  1955- 

1+3.  Wamick,  K.  P.,  S.  V.  Bring  and  E.  Woods,  Nutritional 
stat\is  of  adolescent  Idaho  children.  II.  Food  habits. 
Journal  of  American  Dietetic  Association^  Vol.  31>  No.  11, 

pp.  iik^'iike.   Nov.  1955. 
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kh.     Warnick,  K.  P.,S.  V.  Bring  and  E.  Woods,  Nutritional • status 
of  school  children  15  and  16  years  of  age  in  three  Idaho 
communities,  Idaho  Agricultura;),  Experiment  Station, 
Research  Bulletin  No.  33.  June  1956, 

^5.  Wellin,  E.,  Cultural  factors  in  nutrition,  Nutrition  Reviews, 
Vol.  13,  No.  U,  pp.  129-131.  Apr.  1955. 

^6.  Veng,  L.,  Nutrition  and  the  pre-school  child.  The  American 
Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  p.  I50. 
Mar. -Apr.  I955. 

^7.  Williams,  I.,  Teen-agers  and  how  they  eat.  Nutrition  News, 
Vol.  20,  No.  6,  pp.  23-2lt.  1957. 

Iv8.  Young,  C.  M.,  K.  Berresford  and  B.  G.  Waldner,  V/hat  the 
homemaker  knows  abotit  nutrition.  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  Vol.  32,  No.  3,  pp.  21^-217-  Mar. 
1956. 

Published  in  k   parts  with  a  subtitle  for  each  part. 
Psirt  I,  Description  of  studies  in  Rochester  and  Syracuse, 
New  York,  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
Vol.  32,  No.  3,  PP-  211^-217,  Mar.  1956. 

The  plan  of  study  and  the  characteristics  of  the  sample 
of  331  Rochester  and  315  Syracuse  households  are  described. 
Covered  are:  sampling  and  cooperation;  education  and  age; 
income  level;  occupation  of  male  head  of  household; 
residential  history  of  the  homemaker  and  population  per 
household. 

Part  II,  Level  of  nutrition  knowledge,  Journal  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association,  Vol.  32,  No.  3,  pp.  218-222, 
Mar.  1956. 

An  open- end- que stibn  type  of  questionnaire  composed  of 
96  items  was  used. 

It  was  foxond  that  the  respondents  knew  more  about 
nutritional  values  of  meat,  fish  and  poultry,  potatoes 
and  "other  fruits  and  vegetables"  than  about  other  items  of 
the  diet.  ; 

"The  greatest  need  for  more  nutritional  knowledge  by 
homemakers  is  in  regard  to:  ascorbic -acid-rich  fruits  and 
vegetables;  carotene-rich  fruits  and  vegetables;  adult  need 
for  milk;  nutritional  value  of  breadstvif f s  and  cereals  and 
of  butter  and  fortified  margarine. 

Nutritional  knowledge  was  greatest  in  the  younger, 
better  educated,  higher  income  homemakers." 
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Part  III,  Relation  of  knowledge  to  practice.  Journal 
of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,'  Vol.  32,  No.  *+,  pp.  321-326. 
Apr.  1956.  . 

Both  qualitative  and  qxiantitative  data  on  food  practices 
were  ascertained  and  compared  with  the  homemakers'  reports. 
In  general,  actual  performance  in  feeding  the  family  was 
better  than  the  housewife's  knowledge  of  what  to  feed  them. 
"However,  the  food  groups  ahout  which  the  homemakers' 
knowledge  was  weakest  were  also  those  most  poorly  used. . ." 

Differences  "between  age  groups  were  not  as  great  with 
respect  to  feeding  performance  as  to  nutritional  knowledge, 
"but  the  younger  homemaker  appeared  to  do  a  more  adequate 
joh  of  feeding  her  family  than  the  older  homemaker. 

The  level  of  educational  attainment  appeared  to  "be  the 
factor  most  consistently  related  to  adequate  performance  in 
family  feeding.  T^he   effect  of  income  level  was  less  consistent 
and  of  smaller  magnitude. 

Part  IV,  Her  food  problems,  shopping  habits,  and  sources 
of  information,  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association, 
Vol.  32,  No.  5,   pp.  ^29-^3^+,  May  1956. 

Covers  meal  planning,  what  the  homemaker  thinks  about 
in  planning  food  for  family,  shopping,  how  often  and  with 
whom,  food  expenditures,  sources  of  information  on  the  feeding 
of  the  family,  sources  of  information  on  nutrition,  eating 
habits  at  the  5  daily  meals  and  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
family., 

k^.  Young,  P.  T.,  Psychologic  factors  regulating  the  feeding 
process,  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition,  Vol.  5; 
No.  2,  pp.  15^-161.  Mar. -Apr.  195?. 

Factors  studied  were:  (l)  taste  and  post- ingest ion 
regulators  of  intake^  (2)  the  relation  between  bodily  needs 
and  feeding  habits;  (3)  the  psychological  basis  for  the 
organization  of  feeding  habits  and  (U)  chemical  regulators 
of  food  preferences  and  addictions. 

It  was  concluded  that  appetite  is  an  imQportant  but 
not  the  sole  determinant  of  intake.  Intake  depends  upon: 
the  palatability  of  the  foods;  the  effective  arousal  that 
follows  ingestion  of  certain  foods,  or  being  deprived  of 
them;  the  existing  habits  and  attitudes  of  an  organism 
and  the  chemical  state  of  the  organism  as  determined  by  its 
constitution  and  dietary  history.  In  addition  to  these 
factors,  there  are  complex  physiological  regulators  in 
intake  which  were  not  considered  here. 

An  appetite  (specific  hunger)  should  be  defined  in 
behavioral  terms  as  an  acquired  determination  to  seek  out 
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and  select  a  particiilar  nutrient.  Psychological  and  chemical 
determinants  of  the  feeding  process  should  be  studied  in 
relation  to  each  other  as  both  a  chemical  and  a  psychological 
approach  are  required  for  an  adequate  analysis  of  patterns 
of  food  preference  and  addictions. 

We  cannot  rely  too  strongly  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  body 
as  a  guide  to  correct  nutrition.  This  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  nutritionist  based  upon  years  of  careful 
research.  The  "science  and  art  of  feeding  men  and  animals" 
must  rest  upon  psychological  principles  as  solidly  as  it 
rests  upon  the  principles  of  physiology,  chemistry  and  the 
science  of  nutrition. 

50.  ,  A  long-term  dietary  study.  Nutrition  Review, 

Vol.  Ik,   No.  7,  pp.  204-206.  July  1956. 

51.  ,  Dietary  habits  of  elderly  people,  Nutrition 

Reviews,  Vol.  13,  No.  3,  pp.  8I-83.  Mar.  1955- 

52.  ,  Diets  of  low  income  families.  Nutrition  Reviews, 

Vol.  13,  No.  U,  pp.  109-110.  Apr.  1955. 

53 •   ,   Evaluation  of  the  self-chosen  weighted  diets  of 

iv02  women  30-97  years  of  age  in  seven  North  Central  States, 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin 
No.  U78.  Dec.  1959. 

^h.     ,  Food  intakes  of  2,189  women  in  five  North  Central 

States,  Iowa  Agric\iltural  Experiment  Station,  Research  Btilletin 
No.  U68.  May  1959- 

55.  ,  Food  patterns  of  infants,  Nutrition  Reviews, 

Vol.  16,  No.  3,  PP-  67-68.  Mar.  1958- 

56.  ,  Some  comments  on  the  American  diet  and  household 

conSTomption  data.  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition, 
Vol.  7,  No.  5,  P-  508.  Sept. -Oct.  1959. 
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PERIODICALS 


A  brief  description  of  periodicals  from  which  articles  were 
abstracted  or  noted. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY— (bi-monthly)  published  by  Moore  Publishing 

Company.  Articles  are  listed  under  headings  of  Market  Action, 
Agency-Client  Relations  and  Agency  Operation.  Also  incliided 
are  many  monthly  departments  (e.g.,  Media  Report,  Market 
Studies,  etc.).  The  writing  is  non- technical. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH— (quarterly)  published  by  the 

AMS  and  the  ARS  of  the  USDA.  It  contains  technical  articles 
which  deal  with  methods,  results  and  findings  of  research  in 
agricultural  economics,  statistics  and  marketing. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  REVIEW— (bi-monthly)  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada.  Presents  news  of  the 
Institute  and  the  other  collective  opinion  of  professional 
agriculturists  and  other  authorities  on  the  development  of 
Canadian  agriculture.  Oriented  toward  country-wide  studies 
of  agriculture,  pricing,  demand,  etc. 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING— (monthly)  designed  to  disseminate  current 
information  about  activities  in  agricultural  marketing  to 
lAiblications,  or  organizations,  officials  and  individuals  who 
are  concerned  with  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  The 
^publication  brings  together  up-to-date  information  on 
marketing  programs  carried  on  by  federal,  state,  municipal 
and  commercial  marketing  agencies;  reports  preliminary 
findings  of  marketing  research  projects;  carries  summaries  of 
^reports  issued  on  completed  projects  and  reports  on  activities 
in  agricultural  marketing,  such  as  the  formulation  of  standards, 
inspection  and  grading,  market  news,  administrations  of 
regulatory  legislation  and  the  various  food  distribution 
programs . 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH- -(monthly)  publication  of  the  ARS,  USDA. 

Designed  to  report  late  research  findings  to  those  who  work 
directly  with  farmers,  processors,  marketing  agencies  and 
the  general  public. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION- -(monthly)  publication  of  the  AMS,  USDA. 
Contains  brief  reviews  of  current  marketing  and  economics 
developments  affecting  farmers.  It  is  designed  primarily 
for  those  Interested  in  agricultxxre  from  a  general  non- 
technical standpoint. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  REVIEVJ--(  quarterly)  published  by  the  American 
Economic  Association.  Contains  historical,  theoretical  and 
applied  papers. 
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AMERICAN  EGG  AND  POULTRY  REVIEW- -(monthly)  review  of  trends  and 
developments  in  the  poultry  industry.  Contains  a  monthly 
marketing  clinic  and  discusses  many  merchandising  procedures 
as  they  are  used  in  the  poultry  product  industry. 

AMERICAN  FRUIT  GROWER- -(monthly)  contains  articles  on  production, 
packing  and  marketing  of  fruit.  The  hulk  of  the  articles 
lean  rather  heavily  toward  production;  there  is  relatively 
little  information  on  marketing.  Once  a  year  the  magazine 
presents  a  buyer's  guide.  Along  with  several  general 
articles,  there  axe  articles  concerning  specific  fruits. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  CLINICAL  NUTRITION— (hi-monthly)  reports 
on  the  practical  application  of  knowledge  of  nutrition.  The 
articles  cover  nutrition,  metabolism,  endocrinology  and 
dietetics.  Abstracts  of  current  literature  in  these  fields 
are  included  in  each  issue. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY— (quarterly)  published 
under  grant  from  the  Robert  Schalkenback  Foiindaticn  in  the 
interest  of  constructive  synthesis  in  the  social  sciences. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY— (quarterly)  published  at  University 
of  Texas.  The  papers  contained  are  generally  experimental, 
but  papers  in  other  areas  of  scientific  psychology  are  some- 
times included. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY— (bi-monthly)  published  by  the 

University  of  Chicago.  Contains  articles  covering  all  areas 
of  sociology. 

AMERICAN  MILK  REVIEW — (monthly)  contains  articles  on  the  management 
of  and  techniques  involved  in  milk  plant  operations.  It  also 
presents  articles  concerned  with  sales  merchandising  and 
consumer  behavior  in  relation  to  milk  products. 

AMERICAN  POTATO  JOURNAL— (monthly)  publication  of  the  Potato 

Association  of  America.  Contains  articles  on:  the  growth 
and  sales  of  potatoes  and  potato  products,  potato  research 
and  topics  of  general  interest  to  the  potato  grower  and/or 
researcher. 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGIST- -(monthly)  published  by  the  American 

Psychological  Association,  Inc.,  is  the  official  organ  of 
that  organization.  Articles  cover  all  fields  of  psychology 
and  official  papers  of  the  organization. 

AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  GROWER- -(monthly)  contains  articles  on  varieties, 
culture,  packing  and  marketing  of  vegetables.  The  emphasis  of 
the  articles  are  rather  heavily  weighted  toward  varieties 
and  culture.  Once  a  year  the  publication  presents  a  buyer's 
guide. 
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AKNAIS  OF  MATHEmTICAL  STATISTICS— (quarterly)  pu))lished  by 

Institute  of  Mathematica,!  Statistics;,  and  is  "the  official 
journal  of  that  organization.  Most  of  the  papers  are  of  an 
advanced  nature. 

APPLIED  STATISTICS- -A  journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society- - 
contains  articles  concerning  practical  applications  of 
statistics  to  research.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
area  of  research. 

ARKANSAS  FARM  RESEARCH— ("bi-monthly)  published  by  the  University 

of  Arkansas  Agricultural  Station.  Contains  articles  concerned 
with  technological  advances  in  agr icvilture ,  pricing  and 
marketing  figures  and  the  development  of  Arkansas  farm 
products.  Few,  if  any,  articles  relate  to  consumer  behavior, 
per  se. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS- -PROCEEDINGS- -(annually) 
contains  most  of  the  abstracts  of  papers  which,  are  presented 
at  the  annual  convention,  of  the  above  Association.  Sections 
on  Agricultural  Economic^,  Rural  Sociology,  Home  Economics 
and  Marketing,  usually  contain  some  articles  concerning 
consumer  behavior.  It  may  be  noted  that  any  of  the  papers 
abstracted  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  author  at  the 
address  given  in  the  publication. 

BAKER'S  WEEKLY-- (weekly)  is  the  business  magazine  of  the  baking 
industry.  Contains  general  articles,  along  with  articles  on 
national  affairs  (pertaining  to  the  industry),  sales, 
receipts  and  a  few  technical  articles.  It  also  contains  a 
series  of  regular  features  pertinent  to  the  industry. 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE- -(quarterly)  contains  articles  on  general 

theories  of  behavior  and  on  empirical  research  specifically 
oriented  toward  such  theories.  An  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  problems  of  behavior  is  stressed. 

BIOMETRICS — (quarterly)  presents  articles  on  the  use  of  mathematical 
and  statistical  methods  in  pure  and  applied  biological 
sciences.  Papers  covering  the  methodology  and  statistical 
analyses  of  surveys  and  experiments  in  sensory  evaluation 
are  quite  often  presented. 

BORDENS  REVIEW  OF  NUTRITION  RESEARCH-- (bi-monthly)  published  by 
the  Borden  Company.  Contains  reviews  and  summaries  of 
.  research  information  concerning  nutrition  and  foods .  The 
studies  reviewed  are  mostly  specific  to  the  field  of-  nutrition 
per  se,  but  some  articles  are  relevent  to  nutritional  asjjects 
of  consumer  behavior  research. 

BRITISH  FOOD  JOURNAL- -(monthly)  a  food  journal  and  hygienic  review 
published  in  London,  England.  Research  reports  having  to  do 
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vith  consxuner  "behavior  are  abstracts  from  studies  or  short 
resianes  of  v^ork  done  in  marketing,  etc. 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY— (quarterly)  issued  by  the  British 
Psychological  Society.  Articles  contained  cover  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  psychology,  with  no  evident  emphasis  on  any 
particular  area. 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY- -published  for  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  is  a  quarterly  journal  of  the  British  Sociological 
Association.  Articles  cover  many  areas  of  sociology- -mostly 
general  in  nature.  Each  issue  contains  a  book  review  and 
books  received  section. 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  STATISTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY— (bi- annually)  issued 

by  the  British  Psychological  Society.  Content  runs  the  gamut 
of  statistical  articles  as  related  to  psychology. 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  STATISTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY— (series  A)  issued  by 
the  British  Psychological  Society.  Contains  theoretical  and 
practical  papers  on  statistical  psychology.-  Most  of  the 
articles  are  at  an  advanced  level.      :,r. 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  STATISTICAL  PSYCHOLOGY— (.?eriesB)  (bi-annually) 
issued  by  the  British  Psychological  Society.  Content  is 
indicated  by  the  title,  and  no  emphasis  is  given  to  a  particular 
area. 

BUSINESS  HORIZONS- -(quarterly)  published  by  the  School  of  Business, 
Indiana  University.  Contains  mostly  non- technical  articles 
concerning  economics,  traffic,  politics,  automation,  etc. 
Most  of  the  articles  are  more  practical  than  theoretical. 

CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE- -(monthly)  progress  report  of  research  by 
the  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Contains 
articles  related  to  California  markets,  product  development, 
chemistry  and  agriculture  and  technological  developments  in 
agriculture.  Some  articles  on  consumer  preference  studies  are 
inclxaded. 

CALIFORNIA  CTrROGRAPH--( monthly)  contains  articles  related  to  the 
growth,  development  and  sales  of  citrus  products.  There  are 
a  few  general  articles  presented  concerning  consumer  studies 
but  these  are  usually  summaries  of  USDA  studies. 

CANADIAN  DAIRY  AND  ICE  CREAM  JOURNAL— (monthly)  published  in 
Toronto,  Canada.   It  is  the  official  organ  of  niimerous 
Canadian  Dairy  Associations.  Articles  dealing  with  research, 
industrial  technology,,  reports  on  conventions,  etc.  in 
Canadian  dairy  and  ice  cream  areas. 

CMIADIAN  JOURNA.L  OF  AGRICULTURE  ECONOMICS- -(semi-annually) 

published  by  the  Canadian  Agricultirre  Economics  Society. 
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In  addition  to  the  xisToal  articles  on  agricultural  economics 
per  se,  some  articles  on  consiomer  preferences  and  trends 
are  presented. 

CANADIAN  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTUBE  SCIENCE— (bi-monthly)  published 
by  the  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
oh  Agricultural  Services.  It  may  "be  noted  that  in  I956 
this  journal  split  into  3  separate  semi-annual  Journals: 
Canadian  Journal  of  Animal  Science,  Canadian  Joximal  of 
Plant  Science  and  Canadian  Journal  of  Soil  Science.  The 
articles  in  these  joximals  are  all  technical  as  per  the 
specific  subject  of  the  journal.  ' 

CANADIAN  JOUBNAI,  OF  PSYCHOLOGY— (quarterly)  published  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  for  the  Canadian  Psychology 
Association.  It  contains  experimental  and  theoretical 
articles  in  all  recognized  fields  of  psychology. 

CANWER- PACKER— (monthly)  (with  2  issues  in  September)  is  a 

consolidation  of  CANI^!^R  AND  FREEZER,  WESiERN  CANNER  AND 
PACKER.  Articles  dealing  with  canned,  dry,  frozen  and  glassed 
food  processing. 

CANNING  TRADE— (weekly)  is  the  business  journal  of  the  canning 
and  allied  industries.  There  are  few  articles  on  consumer 
behavior  per  section.  There  is  a  weekly  "Market  News" 
section,  covering  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  California 
markets,  also,  of  possible  interest,  is  a  section  on  new 
products-  and  new  packages.  This  is  contained  in  the  publica- 
tion at  least  once  a  month.  The  b\ilk  of  the  content  is 
concerned  with  agriciiltural  research,  equipment  and  supplies, 
etc. 

CONTEMPORARY  PSYCHOLOGY- -(monthly)  published  by  the  American 

Psychological  Association,  Inc.,  contains  reviews  of  books, 
films  and  other  instructional  material. 

CURRENT  ECONOMIC  COMMENT- -(quarterly)  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Economics  and  Business  Research,  College  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Illinois.  The  publication  presents  factual 
information  and  interpretive  comment  on  economic  developments, 
business  operatives,  public  policy  and  related  questions  of 
current  interest. 

CURRENT  FARM  ECONOMICS  (OKLAHOMA)-- (bi-monthly)  until  1959,  ^^hen 
it  began  on  a  quarterly  basis.   It  is  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Extension  Economists, 
'■    Oklahoma  State  University.  It  contains  reports  on  the 
agricultural  situation;  economic  information  on  crops, 
livestock  and  livestock  situation.  Also  presented  in  every 

'■'"'   issue  were  tables  of  prices  and  price  indices.  As  per  the 
change  in  1959,  less  emphasis  was  placed  on  livestock 
information. 
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DAIRY  INDUSTRIES  -  (BRITISH) --(monthly)  published  in  London, 

England.  It  incorporates  Ice  cream  manufactiire  with  dairy 
technology.  This  journal  claims  to  be  an  independent  one  and 
"the  leading  technical  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Journal  with  the 
largest  international  circulation."  In  addition  to  articles 
and  reports  on  dairy  industries,  there  is  a  monthly  digest 
of  world  literatxire  and  monthly  news  on  dairy  and  ice  cream. 

DAJLRY  RECORD — (weekly)  presents  general  news  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  articles  concerned  with  production,  legislation  or 
court  cases,  market  figures  and  outlooks  and  meetings  and 
conventions . 

DIGEST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS- -(quarterly)  published  by  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  It  contains  abstracts  of  articles  on 
research  in  the  broad  area  of  agricultural  economics.  The 
enrphasis  is  on  articles  published  in  Great  Britain  although 
word  done  overseas  is  also  reviewed. 

DISTRIBUTION  DATA  GUIDE- -(monthly)  a  bibliography  published  by 
the  Office  of  Distribution  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Contains 
annotations  of  selected  material  of  value  to  those  in 
marketing  and  distribution. 

DUN'S  REVIEW  AND  MODERN  INDUSTRY— (monthly)  published  by  Dun  and 

Bradstreet  Publications  Corporation.  It  is  a  magazine  of  broad - 
gaged  service  to  business  in  a  field  that  covers  principles, 
methods,  statistics  and  techniques  in  the  management  of 
industry,  the  distribution  of  goods  and  performances  of 
commercial  services.  There  is  specific  focus  on  topics 
relating  to  top  management  planning,  secondary  management, 
responsibility,  executive  methods,  business  trends,  sales 
promotion,  product  research,  plant  operating  procedures  and 
international  trade. 

ECON0METRICA--( quarterly)  published  by  the  Econometric  Society, 

Yale  University,  an  international  society  for  the  advancement 
of  economic  theory  in  its  relation  to  statistics  and  mathe- 
matics. This  jo\imal  is  academically  oriented  with  much 
emphasis  placed  on  economic  theory. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CULTURAL  CHANGE— (quarterly)  published 

by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Designed  for  exploratory 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  economic  development  and 
cultural  change.  Many  of  the  articles  are  on  changes  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  However,  some  of  the 
discussions  cover  sitiiations  in  the  U.S.A.,  such  as 
industrialization,  population  changes,  national  incoire, 
etc.,  which  may  be  relevant  to  sampling. 
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EVERYBODY'S  POULTRY  MAGAZINE— (monthly)  contains  general  articles 
of  interest  to  the  poultry  industry.  Marketing  notes, 
technical  briefs  and  several  monthly  features  are  included 
in  each  issue.  .  r 

FARM  AND  HOME  SCIENCE— (quarterly)  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  College  of  Agriculture,  Utah  State 
University.  Usually  contains  articles  on  several  phases  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  marketing.  Research  studies 
in  various  fields  are  presented  in  each  issue. 

THE  FARM  ECONOMIST— (irregularity)  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Research  Institute  in  Oxford,  England.  Articles 
on  general  farm  .economics,  producticai  (crops  and  livestock), 
land,  labor  and  marketing;  covers  mostly  the  British 
commonwealth  countries.  Each  issue  gives  a  listing  of 
,   selected  publications  for  the, farm  economist's  library. 

FARM  JOURML— (monthly)  is  divided  into  2  sections  (i.e.,  1  for 
the  farmer  and  1  for  his  wife). .  It  is  essentially  a  farm 
family  magazine,  being  non- technical  even  in  its  presentation 
of  technical  subjects  on  agriculture. 

FARM  RESEARCH- -(quarterly)  published  by  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment ,  Station-,  Geneva  and  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
E?tperiment  Station,   Summarizes  current  agricultural  research 
being  done  at  these  locations. 

FARMER  AND  STOCK  BREEDER  -  (BRITISH) --(weekly)  a  newspaper  type 
..:  magazine  containing  farm  news  articles,  weekly  market 
reports,  section  for  the  farmers'  home  and  advertisements. 

FOOD  BUSINESS— (monthly)  published  by  the  Putman  Publishing    \' 
Company.  Contains  many  articles  which  are  of  interest' to 
,,  those  interested  in  the  problems  of  consumer  behavior.  Each 
ioQonth  several  articles  concerning  promotion,  advertising, 
merchandising,  etc.,  are  presented.  Several  monthly  featiires 
, .  which  are  of  interest  to  consumer  behavior  researchers  • 
.include  "marketing  data  file,"  "Marketing  Information,"  and 
,.   "Significant  Food  News." 

FOOD  ENGINEER- -(monthly)  published  by  the  Chilton  Company.  The 

publication  is  oriented  toward  men  with  management  responsibility 
in  manufacturing,  packaging,  engineering  and  technology  in  food 
manufacturing  companies.  .  It  contains  articles  of  interest 
to  those  in  all  the  aforementioned  areas .  Each  month  a 
,   marketing  case  history  is  presented,  using  actual  data  from 
'  the  files  of  the  National  Consumer  Panel  of  Market  Research 
Corporation  of  America. 

FOOD  FIELD  REPORTER-- (bi-weekly)  is  the  marketing  newspaper  of  the 
food  and  grocery  industry.  The  publication  was  not  reviewed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bibliography  due  to  the  newspaper 
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format.  Virtually  every  aspect  of  marketing  is  covered — 
packaging,  reports  on  new  products,  display,  consumption, 
etc. 

FOOD  -  PROCESSING  -  PACKAGING  -  MARKETING— (monthly)  (Eteme 
changed  in  July  I96O  to  FOOD  PROCESSING  AND  PACKAGING) 
published  in  London,  England,  incorporating  the  canning 
and  food  trades  journal.  Articles  cover  all  phases  of  food 
processing,  packaging  food  machinery  maintenance  and  handling 
and  news  items  in  the  field. 

FOOD  RESEARCH-- (hi -monthly)  published  "by  the  Institute  of  Food 

Technologists.  The  sections  on  Physical  Studies  and  Sensory 
Evaluation  of  Foods  contain  rejjorts  of  nethodological 
studies  useful  in  consumer  behavior  research. 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY- -(monthly)  published  by  the  Institute  of  Food 

Technologists.  Most  of  the  papers  are  rather  technical,  and 
the  articles  of  concern  to  the  consumer  behavior  researcher 
are  generally  in  t emir  of  various  levels  of  sugar,  etc. 
This  publication  contains  many  good  methodological  articles — 
e.g.,  design  of  experiments,  etc. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  REVIEW- -(monthly)  content  is  rather  heavily 
weighed  toward  packaging,  marketing  and  retailing.  This 
emphasis,  however,  is  not  at  the  consuner  level.  Also 
contained  are  crop  reports,  crop  production  and  culture  news. 

GERIATRICS — (monthly)  was  included  because  it  sometimes  contains 
papers  concerning  food  habits,  etc.,  of  older  people.  It 
was  felt  that  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  some  specialized 
segment  of  the  food  industry. 

HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW-- (bi-monthly)  published  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University. 
Articles  are  of  a  general  nature,  covering  various  aspects 
of  business.  Most  of  the  articles  are  non- technical. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS- -(quarterly)  published  in  London,  England.  Aimed 
toward  the  integration  of  the  social  sciences.  Research 
reports  deal  largely  with  behavior  of  people  in  their  social 
surroundings.  Few  of  the  articles  are  related  to  consumer 
behavior. 

ICE  CREAM  FIELI>- (monthly)  each  issue  contains  a  selling  section, 
a  production  section  and  a  section  of  "departments"  (e.g., 
new  products,  coming  events,  etc.).  The  largest  section  is 
the  "Topic  of  the  Month,"  which  is  concerned  with  a  different 
subject  each  month*  Format  changes  from  time  to  time,  but 
content  remains  approximately  the  same.  This  publication 
also  contains  an  annual  study  of  trends  which  is  presented 
each  Febrriary  and  contains  articles  on  the  "Where,  Who,  and 
When"  of  ice  cream  sales. 
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ICE  CREAM  REVIEVJ--( monthly)  publication  is  divided  into  3  sections: 
feature  articles,  regular  departments  (e.g.,  trade  nevs, 
personals,  etc.)  and  service  center  (e.g.,  equipment  and 
supplies,  etc.).  Feature  articles  cover  packaging,  merchandis- 
ing, production  and  marketing. 

ICE  CREAM  TRADE  JOURNAL— (monthly)  publication  contains  trade 

news,  product  research  and  developnent ,  sales  and  marketing 
information  and  articles  of  interest  to  the  ice  cream  plant 
personnel. 

IDAHO  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE— (quarterly)  publication  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  ^  the  University  of  Idaho.  Contains  articles 
,  .  and  progress  of  current  agricultural  research;  the  first 

volume  of  each  year  contains  information  on  current  (at  that 
time)  consumption  figures. 

INSTITUTIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ABSTRACTS  -  STATISTICAL  METHOD  AND  THEORY- - 
(f|uarterly)  gives  coverage  of  papers  in  the  field  of  statistical 
thepry  and  new  contributions  to  statistical  method.  Abstracts 
are  classified  into  11  categories:   (l)  mathematical  n^thods, 
(2)  probability,  (3)  frequency  distributions,  (U)  estimation, 
(5)  hypothesis  testing,  (6)  relationships,  (7)  variance 
S.nalysis,  (8)  sampling  design,  (9)  design  of  experiments, 
(10)  stochastic  theory  and  time  series  analysis  and  (il) 
aisceillaneous . 

INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ABSTRACTS  ON  STATISTICAL  METHODS  IN 

INDUSTRY — (three  times  per  year)  published  by  the  International 
Statistic  Institute.  Contains  articles  concerning  Process 
Control,  Sampling  and  Acceptance  Inspection,  Research  and 
Bevelopn»nt,  Operations. Research  and  Adiflinistrative  Applica- 
tions and  Management  Applications. 

IOWA  FARM  SCIENCE-- (monthly)  publication  of  the  Agricultural  and 

Home  Economics  Experiment  Station  and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  in  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics,  Iowa  State 
University  of  Science  and  Technology.   Its  content  arid 
presentation  are  adopted  to  serve  the  needs,  wants  and 
interests  of  farm  people  in  Iowa  without  excessive  use  of 
technical  terminology  in  writing. 

JOURNAL  OF  ABNORMAL  AND  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY- -(bi-monthly)  published 
by  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  The  emphasis 
is  on  basic  research  and  theory  rather  than  the  technjciues 
of  practice.   In  the  social  area,  the  emphasis  is  on  papers 
contributing  to  basic  knowledge  of  interpersonal  relations 
and  of  group  influence  on  the  pathology,  dynamics  and  develop- 
inent  of  individual  behavior. 

JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  DIETETIC  ASSOCIATION- -(monthly)  published  by 
the  American  Dietetic  Association.  The  articles  contained, 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  consumer  behavior  researcher. 
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are  generally  concerned  with  attitudes  toward  and  preference 
for  certain  foods.  There  are  also  some  papers  on  consumption, 
dietary  habits,  etc.  Most  of  these  papers  are  oriented  toward 
the  nutritional  aspects  of  consiomer  behavior. 

JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  STATISTIC  ASSOCIATION- -( quarterly )  published 
by  the  Airerlcan  Statistic  Association.  Content  includes 
statistical  articles  concerning  any  area  of  research.  Most 
of  the  articles  are  of  an  advanced  nature. 

JOURNAL  OF  APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY- -(bi-monthly)  published  by  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Articles  are  in 
many  areas  of  applied  psychology,  including  market  and 
advertising  research,  and  opinion  research.  The  emphasis'  " 
is  on  original  investigation  rather  than  descriptive  or    ' 
theoretical  articles. 

JOURNAL  OF  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY- -(quarterly)  published  by  Frederick 
C.  Thome,  M.  D. ,  at  Rutland,  Vermont.  The  content  is  made  ' 
up  of  original  research  reports  and  theoretical  articles. 
Discussion  of  some  aspects  of  testing  may  be  useful  to  the 
consumer  behavior  researcher- -especially  normative  and  valida- 
tion studies  of  projective  techniques. 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMUNICATION- -(quarterly)  published  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Communication.  Its  pvirpose  is  to 
reflect,  maintain,  supplement  and  develop  its  readers ' 
interest  and  understanding  of  inter-human  conmainication  in 
all  its  contents  and  forms  and  as  seen  from  every  point-of-view. 
It  is  not  a  specialist  journal  but  is  designed  to  keep  the 
reader  who  specializes  in  any  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  this 
vast  field  aware  of  developments  and  thinking  in  other 
specialties  and  the  field  as  a  whole. 

JOURNAL  OF  CONSULTING  PSYCHOLOGY- -(bi-monthly)  published  by  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  It  is  devoted  primarily 
to  psychological  diagnosis,  therapy  and  counseling,  personality 
and  the  dynamics  of  behavior.  It  was  Included  here  because 
there  are  frequently  articles  concerning  validation,  etc.,  'of 
tests,  including  projective  tests.  '  ' 

JOURNAL  OF  DAIRY  SCIENCE- -(monthly)  published  by  the  American 

Dairy  Science  Association.  The  bulk  of  the  articles  are    ■'•^'■ 
rather  technical,  but  the  abstracts  of  papers  delivered  at    ' 
the  annual  and  regional  meetings  of  the  ADSA  contain  articles 
on  consumer  acceptance  studies.  .  t 

JOURNAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY- -(monthly)  published  by  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Few  articles  in 
this  journal  are  outside  the  realm  of  experimental  or  theoreti- 
cal psychology. 
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JOURNA.L  OF  FABMJEGONOMICS— (five  times  per  year)  published 

February,  May,  August,  November  and  Decernber  by  The  American 
Farm  Economic  Association.  The  Decentoer  issue  covers  papers 
presented  at  the  Summer  Meetings  of  the  Association.  It  is 
a  professional  journal,  rather  academically  oriented,  with 
articles  contributed  largely  by  professional  people  covering 
:  agricultural  and  economic  problems  in  U.  S.  agriculture  as 
well:  as  those  of  other  coimtries. 

JOURNAL  OF  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY— (bi- annually)  published  by  The 
Journal  Press.  Content  covers  experimental,  theoretical, 
clinical  and  historical  psychology. 

JOURNAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS— (monthly)  (except  in  July  and  August) 
published  by  the  American  Home  Economic  Association.  It  is 
professionally  oriented  and  most  of  the  articles  are  for  use 
in  various  phases  of  home  economics  teaching.  However,  there 
is  a  section  devoted  to  new  research. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  NUTRITION— (monthly)  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Nutrition.  Although  the  contents 
of  the  journal  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  concerned  with 
nutrition,  there  are  few  papers  which  in  any  way  relate 
nutrition  to  consumer  behavior.  .  .o 

JOURNAL  OF  PERSONALITY- -(quarterly)  published  by  The  Duke 

University  Press.  The  emphasis  Is  on  experimental  studies 
of  behavior  dynamics  and  character  structure,  personality 
related  consistencies  in  learning  and  perception  and  develop- 
ment of  personality  in  its  cultural  context.  Thpse  sections 
dealing  with. attitudes  and  projective  tests  will  b.e  most 
helpful  to  the  consiomer  behavior  researcher.      .^,  . 

JOURNAL  OF  PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES— (quarterly)  published  by  the 

Society  of  Projective  Testing  and  Projective  Tests.  Included 
in  our  bibliography  are  only  studies  concerning  validity  of 
projective  techniques  in  general.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  journal  itself  for  information  concerning  any 
specific  test. 

JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDIES- -(bi-monthly)  (formerly 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  NEWSLETTER)  publishes  original  experimental 
reports  as  well  as  theoretical  papers  (e.g.,  articles  relating 
to  animal,  experimental,  clinical,  industrial,  engineering, 
social,  child,  etc.,  as  well  as  bibliographical  materials). 

JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY- -(quarterly)  published  by  The  Journal 

Press,  contains  articles  in  the  general  field  of  psychology. 
There  is  no  emphasis  on  any  particular  area. 

JOURNAL  OF  RETAILING- -(quarterly)  published  by  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing.  Provides  general  coverage  of  retailing 
practice  and  research. 

^    .     V  ■   '■     ■ 
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JOURML  OF  ROmL  STATISTICS  SOCIETY  (SERIES  B  -  METHODOLOGICAL)  - - 
(t)l- annually)  published  by  the  Royal  Statistics  Society. 
Presents  advanced  methodological  papers . 

JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE- -(monthly)  published 
by  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  The  contents  of  the 
journal  are  concerned  mostly  with  the  chemical  aspects  of 
food  and  agriculture.  Along  with  the  papers  presented  each 
month,  is  a  section  containing  short  abstracts  concerning 
the  areas  of  (l)  agriculture  and  horticulture,  (2)  food, 
(3)  sanitation  and  (U)  apparatus  and  unclassified. 

LANCET — (weekly)  a  journal  of  British  and  foreign  medicine, 
obstetrics,  physiology,  pathology,  pharmacology,  public 
health  and  news.  There  are  very  few  articles  concerning 
consumer  behavior. 

LOUISIANA  AGRICULTURE- -(quarterly)  published  by  the  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultviral 
and  Mechanical  Collegj,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  emphasis 
is  mainly  on  agricultural  techniques,  but  papers  related  to 
consumer  behavior  are  contained  in  some  issues. 

MEAT — (monthly)  operating  management  magazine  for  meat  packers. 

One  section  each  month  is  devoted  to  packaging  features  which 
often  are  reports  on  consumer  behavior  surveys. 

MICHIGAN  FARM  ECONOMICS- - (monthly)  published  by  the  Michigan  State 
Iftiiversity  Department  pf  Agricultural  Economics.  It  is 
oriented  heavily  toward  the  problems  of  the  farmer  (production, 
costs,  markets,  etc.),  but  some  space  is  given  to  work  which 
is  of  interest  to  the  consiimer  behavior  researcher.  The 
studies  reported  are  usually  good. 

MILK  DEALER- -(monthly)  published  for  the  market  milk  industry. 
Articles  cover  all  dairy  products  as  well  as  areas  pf  milk 
processing,  packaging,  distribution  and  promotion.  Packaging 
and  con8\amptlon  studies  done  by  some  of  the  dairy  association 
(ADA)  are  reported. 

MILK  PRODUCTS  JOURNAL — (monthly)  a  trade  joximal  with  articles 

devoted  to  the  manufacture,  selling  and  packaging  of  butter, 
cheese,  bulk  milk  and  cream,  dry,  evaporated  and  condensed 
milks. 

NATIONAL  POTATO  COUNCIL  NEWS-- (monthly)  contains  articles  of 

general  interest  to  the  potato  industry,  rather  than  to  the 
farmer  (i.e.,  in  terms  of  production).  It  was  Included 
here  because  of  the  inclusion  of  some  articles  concerning 
preference,  packaging  and  nutrition. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVISIONER-- (weekly)  materials  covered  are  mostly 
those  which  will  help  the  Industrial  meat  packer.  Each 
issue  carries  a  section  on  merchandising  and  market  summaries. 
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KEV7  JERSEY  AGRICULTURE— (bi-monthly)  published  by  Rutgers  Agricultixral 
Experiment  Station.  It  vae  included  because  it  sometimes 
contains  articles  dealing  with  preferences,  merchandising, 
etc. 

NUTRITION  ABSTRAC1S  AND  REVIEWS- -(quarterly)  the  publication  is 
English,  issued  under  the  direction  of  The   Commonwealth 
Agricultural  Bvireau  Council,  The  Medical  Research  Council 
,^   and  the  Ried  Library.  It  is  published  by  the  Commonwealth 
'.."v.  S^A^eau  of  Animal  Nutrition,  Rowelt  Research  Institute, 
,^,,.  Bucksburn,  Aberdeenshire.  It  contains  a  section  on  "Human 
Diet  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Disease,"  which  includes 
abstracts  of  papers  concerning  some  of  the  nutritional 
aspects  of  cons\amer  behavior. 

NUTRITION  REVIEWS- -(monthly)  published  by  The  Nutrition  Foundation, 
Inc.  As  it  is  stated  by  the  editors. . ."The  publication  of 
Nutrition  Reviews  has  been  undertaken  to  enable  professionally 
trained  people  to  keep  abreast  of  current  progress,  and  to 
have  available  an  unbiased,  authoritative  review  of  the 
current  research  literature  in  the  science  of  nutrition." 

NUTRITIONAL  NEWS— (quarterly)  published  by  the  National.  Dairy 

Council.  It  contains  rather  general  articles  on  nutritional 
subjects.  Each  issue  usually  contains  1  major  article  and 
2  or  3  short  articles.  Also  contained  is  "Glances  at 
Nutrition  Research,"  which  contains  abstracts  of  published 
Studies. 

OCCUPATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY— (quarterly)  published  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  Articles  concern 
selection,  psychological  correlates  of  particular  work 
groups,  training,  etc. 

OHIO  FARM  AND  HOME  RESEARCH- -(bi-monthly)  publication  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  publishes  Information 
concerning  new  research  findings  on  local  agricultural 
,  problems.  It  is  Included  here  because  of  the  regional  marketing, 
preference,  consumption,  etc.,  studies. 

PERCEPTU<^L  AND  MOTOR  SKILLS— (quarterly)  published  by  Souther^ 

University  Press.  Content  includes  experimental  or  theoretical 
..   .  articles  dealing  with  perception  or  motor  skill,  articles 
.,  on  general  methodology  and  reviews.  Although  most  of  the 
articles  dealing  with  perception  were  too  specific  for  the 
purposes  of  the  bibliography,  the  jo\irnal  may  be  of  interest 
,  to  those  interested  In  some  aspects  of  perception  as  they 
can  be  related  to  consumer  studies. 

PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY- -(qmrterly)  published  by  Personnel  Psychology, 
Inc.  It  publishes  studies  reporting  research  methods  and 
results  and  application  of  results  to  solution  of  personnel 
problems  in  Industry.  The  section  "Validity  Information 
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Exchange"  in  every  issue  will  be  of  interest  to  those  interested 
in  testing  (i.e.,  as.  applied  to  some  consumer  behavior 
research) .  •  • 

PRINTERS'  INK- -(weekly)  published  by  Printers'  Ink  Publication 
Corporation.  Contains  advertising  and  marketing  news, 
articles  and  studies.  Writing  is  non- technical.  Usually 
gives  simplified  reports  of  studies. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN- -(bi-monthly)  published  by  the  Aicerican 

Psychological  Association,  Inc.,  contains  evaluative  reviews 
of  research  literature  and  articles  on  research  methodology. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ISSUES- -published  by  International  Universities 
Press,  presents  k  monographs  per  volume.  These  appear  at 
,  ,  irregular  intervals  during  the  year.  The  joxinial  is 

.  committed  to  the  advancement  of  psychoanalytic  theory,  but 
relevant  investigations  of  all  theoretical  persuasions  are 
sometimes  published. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  MONOGRAPHS- -published  by  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  Inc.  and  presents  experimental  investigations 
and  other  psychological  articles  which  cannot  be  presented 
adequately  as  journal  articles. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  RECORD- -(quarterly)  published  at  Denison  University. 
Contains  both  experimental  and  theoretical  articles,  comments 
on  current  developments  in  psychology  and  descriptions  of 
research  planned  or  in  progress.   It  favors  papers  that 
develop  new  approaches  to  and  methodologies  for  the  study 
of  behavior. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REPORTS- -(quarterly)  published  by  Southern  Universities 
Press,  contains  experimental,  theoretical  and  speculative 
articles.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  journal  is  to  encourage 
scientific  originality  and  creativity  in  the  field  of  general 
psychology. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW- -(bi-monthly)  published  by  the  American 

Psychological  Association,  Inc.  Content  consists  of  articles 
of  theoretical  significance  to  any  area  of  scientific 
psychology. 

PSYCHOMETRIKA— (quarterly)  official  journal  of  the  Psychometric 
Society.   It  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  psychology 
.   as  a  quantitative  science. 

PUBLIC  HEALIH  REPORTS- -(monthly)  published  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  It  is  written  largely  for  the  use  of  practicing 
public  health  officials  in  federal,  state  and  local  government 
agencies.  Several  joxLrnals  were  examined  for  articles  on 
consumer  behavior,  but  nothing  relevant  was  found. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  QUARTERLY- -(quarterly)  editorially  sponsored  and 
published  "by  Princeton  University.  It  is  an  organ  of  the 
American  Association  for  Public  Opinion  Research.  The 
materials  presented  are  aimed  at  helping  the  reader  under- 
stand and  gain  insight  into  the  problems  determining 
public  opinion. 

SOCIAL  FORCES- -(quarterly)  published  for  the  University  of 

North  Carolina  Press.  Presents  scientific  papers  in  nearly 
all  areas  of  social  study  and  interpretation. 

SOCIAL  RESEARCH- -(quarterly)  published  by  Graduate  Faculty  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  of  The  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  Articles  of  international  interest  on  political 
social  science. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH- -(bi-monthly^;  published  at  the 

University  of  Southern  California.  Contains  international, 
political  and  sociological  articles  of  both  theoretical  and 
practical  nature.  Mo">t  of  the  papers  are  relatively  non- 
technical. 

SOCIOMETRY--( quarterly)  published  by  the  American  Sociological 

Society.  Contains  articles  on  research  in  social  psychology 
vith  emphasis  placed  on  measurement  of  social  behavior. 
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